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POEMS 





BY THE LATE EMILY DICKINSON, 





EMIGRAVIT. 





WENT up a year this evening; 
I recollect it well. 

Amid no bells nor bravoes, 
The bystanders will tell. 
Cheerful, as to the village, 
Tranquil, as to repose, 
Chastened, as to the chapel, 
This humble tourist rose. 
Did not talk of returning— 
Alluded to no time 

When, were the gales propitious, 
We might look for him; 

Was grateful for the roses 

In life’s diverse bouquet: 
Talked softly of new species 
To pick, another day. 
Beguiling thus the wonder, 
The wondrous nearer drew; 
Hands bustled at the moorings— 
The crowd respectful grew. 
Ascended from our vision 

To countenances new. 

A difference, a daisy, 

Is all the rest I knew! 


THE LOST JEWEL. 





I HELD a jewel in my fingers 

And went to sleep. 

The day was warm and winds were prosy; 
I said: “’T will keep.” 


I woke, and chid my houest fingers— 
The gem was gone; 

And now an amethyst remembrance 
Is all I own. 


FRINGED GENTIAN, 





Gop made a little gentian; 

It tried to be a rose 

And failed—and all the summer laughed. 
But just before the snows 
There came a purple creature 
That ravished all the hill; 
And summer hid her forehead, 
_And mockery was still. 

The frosts were her condition; 
The Tyrian would not come 
Until the north evoked it. 
Creator! Shall I bloom? 
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THE HAUNTED VALLEY. 
BY THE LATE CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 








WE stopped our team, the narrow road appearing 
To end as suddenly 

As when a mountain streamlet, downward veering, 
Leaps toward the distant sea. 


A giant valley stretched away before us; 
Silent, except when blew 

The sweet, brief gusts around about and o’er us, 
The pine-boughs sighing through. 


Sharp on our right the precipice descended 
To depths no eye could sound; 

The left arose where sky and mountain blended 
In far blue hights profound. 


And on the steeps above us and below us 
Huge boulders threatening hung, 

As if the higher longed to seize and throw us 
The lower rocks among. 


Our path had led through misty vales; the morning 
Greeting us as we came, 

With hues so rich that not a gem adorning 
The flowers but leapt to flame. 


And now we stood where Nature’s prima] causes 
To weird effects had led; 

Nor heard the torrent, in the wind’s hushed pauses, 
Stix in ite stony bed. 


The scattered rocks seemed hedmeen and the shivered 
Gray trunks seemed bleaching bones, 

Andeach light breeze that through the treetops quivered 
Mourned in funereal tones. 


A sense of sorrow and of desolation 
Filled all the golden air, 


As tho the graves of some forgotten nation 
Lay in the valley there. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH ON 
DIVORCE. 


BY MORGAN DIX, §.T.D., 
RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


New York City, January 28th, 1891. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You ask of me a brief statement of the position of the 
Episcopai Church on the subject of divorce, with the 
reason for it. In reply I have to say that our legislation 
on the subject is contained in Title II, Canon 18 of the 
Digest of Canons. The Canon contains five sections, 
and you can read it through in as many minutes. 

Brietiy, it comes to this: First, that the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church are forbidden to solemnize the mar- 
riage of any person who has a divorced husband or wife 
still living, if such husband or wife has been put away 
for any cause arising after marriage; but this Canon 
does not apply to the innocent party in a divorce for the 
cause of adultery. 

Second, that no person who has been married other- 
wise than as the Word of God and the discipline of this 
Church allow, may be admitted to the use of the Sacra- 
ments among us, unless the case shall be referred to the 
Bishop, and he give his consent. 

Thirdly, that questions arising asto the factsin any 
case in which divorced persons are involved must be re- 
ferred to the Bishop for his consideration and judgment 
in the premises. 

As to the reason for our position on this subject I may 
briefly say that we stand upon the words of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ as contained in St. Matthew 
xix, 1-9, and St. Mark x, 2-12, which rule the question. 
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DIVORCES WITHOUT JURISDICTION. 


BY SIMEON E, BALDWIN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 











UNIFORMITY as to the causes of divorce is hardly to 
be hoped for in our American States. It would be as 
difficult to extend the number recognized by law in 
South Carolina or New York, as to reduce it in Maine or 
Indiana. The institution of marriage has a traditional 
status of its own, in each of the older States, which 
rests on something deeper than legislation. 

But there 1s no reason why there should not be uni- 
formity everywhere in the main conditions of divorce 
jurisdiction. Whether the marriage tie is to be broken 
for but one, or for many causes, it is equally important 
that the procedure should be orderly, and the judgment 
final and conclusive. It is a just reproach to American 
law that, in not a few of our States, a decision of di- 
vorce can be rendered which no foreign Government 
would regard as valid. 

The general doctrine of private international law is 
that divorces can only be granted in the State or country 
where atleast one of the parties has had his domicil. 
In a number of our States we grant divorce to a resi- 
dent petitioner, tho one or both of the parties may be 
domiciled elsewhere. 

A man belongs where he has his home, his domus, 
and this we call his legal domicil, tho he may be resid- 
ing, for the time being, a thousand miles away, and tho 
such residence may have lasted for years. Birth gives 
every one a domicil, and he keeps it for life, unless it 
be abandoned without the intention of return. A resi- 
dence elsewhere, for purposes of business, study or 
pleasure, no matter how long continued, will not 
change it, so long as there is the expectation of ulti- 
mate return to the original place, and that is stil] re- 
garded as the home. 

A few years ago an Englishman came to this country 
to better hig condition, leaving his wife behind him, He 
settled in Kansas, and after residing there @ year applied 
for adivorce, Notice, by publication, was given to his 





never had any actual knowledge of the suit, and, of 
course, did not appear to defend. The divorce was 
granted, and he married again. The English wife, as 
soon as she heard of what had taken place, applied for 
a divorce from him, in England, on the ground of his 
adultery with the woman with whom he had contracted 
hissecond marriage. The Kansas divorce was pleaded 
in defense, but the court held that it was a mere nullity 
because, altho the man was temporarily residing there, 
when he got it his real domicil was still in Edgland. 
His second marriage, they said, they could only regard 
as bigamy, coupled with adultery. 

This decision of the highest court in England (pub. 
lished as the case of Briggs vs. Briggs, in Volume V of 
their official law reports in the Probate and Divorce 
division) does not stand alone. Similar cases have 
occurred before and since, and their possibility is a dis- 
grace to American civilization. They can be avoided 
by the simple provision that domicil, not residence 
merely, shall be the test of divorce jurisdiction. 

The American Bar Association, in 1882, upon the re- 
port of a committee, of which William Allen Butler, 
of New York, was chairman, approved the form of a 
statute to accomplish this object, and recommended its 
adoption by all the States.* One or two have already 
enacted it. Nothing short of some such legislation, 
generally adopted, can avail to make American divorces 
respected abroad. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 





BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 





No divorce law is of any value in one of our States, 
if a law that nullifies it exists ina neighboring State. 
If New York forbids the marriage of a man who bas 
not divorced his wife for certain reasons given in the 
statute, and yet that man can go to Connecticut and ob- 
tain a divorce for other reasons, and there marry again, 
of what use is the New York law? 

What we need is a national law of divorce binding on 
all the States alike. But will the National Constitution 
permit this? Is there a power in the Central Government 
to legislate on this subject for the States? We search the 
Constitution in vain to find a phrase on which we can 
build such a power. What are we to do? A small 
frontier State, with just enough population to warrant 
its becoming a State and principally settled by men of 
crude thought ready to follow any wild social philoso- 
phy, may become a practical manufacturer of social 
evi's for the whole Jand. Divorces have already in our 
country sadly weakened the marriage bond, and intro- 
duced a legalized licentiousness. We may before we 
know it reach the deep depravity of Rome under the 
Emperors, when one man could legally marry twenty 
women ina single year. No one cause was more promi- 
nent than this in corrupting the Roman Empire and 
procuring its disastrous fall. The sacredness of the 
marriage tie is the hope of a nation’s stability. With- 
out family security there is no State security. Legalized 
licentiousness rapidly becomes barbarism. What, then, 
are we to do in these United States to save ourselves 
from this disintegration of society and the consequent 
calamities? We must have a national law, but*our 
Constitution does not permit this. What then is left? 
Only to alter the Constitution. We need an amend- 
ment to the Constitution something like this: ‘‘ Congress 
shall have power to regulate the conditions of marriage 
and divorce.” Under such an amendment we may have 
a wise and conservative regulation of the subject which 
will arrest our progress to ruin and will do away with 
a vast amount of rascality that the present chaotic 
condition promotes. Then no more shall lawyers de- 
fend gross evils by quoting the article of our Constitu- 
tion which reads: ‘‘ The citizens of each State shall be 

entit'ed to all privi'eges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States,” in framing which our fathers never 
dreamed that it would be used for the spread of licen- 
tiouspess. 
Why will nwt the strong, conservative body of the 
nation arise and demand at once this amendment to our 
National Constitytion? 








wite, in conformity with the Kansas statute; but she 





ee a ae Act, in form tor preseptetion t any State 
Legislature. can be nee be aideoing ae OWS Hinkley, Sepretery 
American Bar Association, Baltimore. 
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There is still a controlling conservative power. If 
matters run loose much longer, that conservative power 
will vanish. 

New York Crrv. 
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DIVORCE REFORM. 


BY ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











WE do not propose to give the statistics of divorce in 
the United Stites, or to draw from them the various 
lessons which they really contain. The task of collec’- 
ing them is not, indeed, yet finished, and for this reason, 
if for no other, much caution should be used in making 
inferences from them, especially if those inferences con- 
trast one State or community with anothr. But all 
who have examined the statistics of divorce which bave 
been published during the past few years, must be ready 
to concede that they prove the blessings of home life to 
be in serious peril because of the ease and frequency 
with which the marriage bond is legally severed. 
What, then, can be done to escape the peril? How may 
the frequency of divorce be diminished and the full 
blessings of home be secured? A partial answer to these 
questions will be suggested by certain things which 
facilitate divorce and account in some measure for its 
frequency. 

One of these things is a lack of uniformity in State 
laws respecting divorce. With present means of trav~l 
the whole country is practic:lly one. Thousands of 
familie: remove every year from one State to another. 
Changes of residence are so easily made from the E:st 
to the West that they attract little attention; hence it is 
almost useless to guard the sanctity of marriage by care- 
ful legis'‘ation in one part of the country if it is not thus 
guarded in the other parts. An effort should, therefore, 
be made to secure agreement in the laws of all the 
States as to marriage and divorce; and the reasons for 
substantial agreement are so obvious that such an effort, 
tho hindered by many causes, ought to be successful in 
the end. 

Another thing which contributes to the frequency of 
divorce is bad legislation on the subject. Such legisla 
tion appears in at least three particulars: the list of 
valid grounds for divorce is made to embrace too many 
offenses; the legal process for obtaining divorce is made 
too easy and rapid; and the penalty imposed on the 
wrong-doer is made too light. These particulars are 
illustrated with great fullness and force in the late Presi- 
dent Woolsey’s work on ‘‘Divorce and Divorce Legisla- 
tion.” Something has been done in a few of the States 
to improve their divorce laws since that book was pub- 
lished; but far more remains to be done, and the earnest 
friends of home life should seize every favorable oppor- 
tunity to seek further changes conducive to the stabili- 
ity of marriage. The legal standard may never be raised 
to that of the New Testament, but it may be made to 
approach it more nearly than it now does. 

Yet neither the contradictory nor the unwise legisla- 
tion of the States on divorce is the principal cause of its 
freyuency; for, in general, the will of the people is ex- 
pressed by the laws. Not always, indeed, the wi'l of 
the whole people or even of a majority; for on'y a few 
questions are of a contro'ling interest at elections: but 
the will of such a part of the people as press their wishes 
on the attention of legisletors. Jf, then, the laws con- 
cerning divorce are unsatisfactory; it must be because 
the people have been too indifferent to make their will 
understood, or b»cause they have arproved the laws in 
question. In either case, it is the minds and hearts of 
the people that must be reached in order to remedy the 
evils of divorce; for their i~fluence will operate directly 
in social life and immediately in legislative halls and 
courts of justice. 

Divorce is souzht ina majority of instances by wives. Is 
it becaus» they are more exacting than is proper, or be- 
cause their hushands are less gentle and faithful than 
should beexpected? 'here is often without doubt more or 
lessof misconception and evil-surmising on both sides, but 
it is scarcely possible to exonerate men from the charge 
of falling below the standard of duty in conjugal life 
more ffequently than women. There are at least three 
ways in which husbands of upright purpose are liable to 
disappoint the just expectations of their wives: first, by 
neglecting to continue through life the expressions of 
respect and affection which they gave so freely in their 
early love; secondly, by withholding from them a 
know edze of their financial condition, and a liberal 
share of their income, for independent use; and thirdly 
by failing to give a most render and unselfish consider- 
ation to everything which concerns maternity. Mar- 
riage would rarely prove a burden to wives, if husbands 
did not thus withdraw from them the loving confidence 
which has been promised and which they have a right 
to expect—a confidence which would do more than 
wealth to fill their hearts with contentment. 

It must also be admitted that the method of conduct- 
ing business by means of runners, the m@itiplication 
of clubs in our cities and villages, and the diffusion of 
certain thegries concerning economjc and social im- 
provem-nt, are ynfavargble to the permanency af mar- 
riage, The evijs of frequent divorce ave not, th-refore, 
likely to be gven diminished, not to say removed, with- 
Gut wise and porsigteat fart, They will eqatinue aud 
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perhaps increase, unless the reason and conscience of 
the people can be directed to them and roused to action. 
Men and women of all ranks must be made to under- 
stand the value of home and the evils which threaten 
it. Their minds must be impressed with the truth that 
children need the influence of both parents, father and 
mother, for their proper training, and their hearts must 
be filled with the conviction that the advantages of 
wealth or social position are less than nothing when 
compared with the blessing of an upright and united 
family. 

In a word, the advocates of divorce reform must 
show the people the urgent need of it. And in doing 
this parents, ministers, teachers, judg+s, legislators 
and philanthropists should unite. There is no reason 
why all who honor marriage and love virtue should not 
join hand; in promoting this reform. But it is specially 
important for ministers of the Gospel to study it from 
the highest point of view, the law of Christ, and to 
seek for legislation as nearly in accord with that law as 
the hardness of the people’s heart will bear. Theirinflu 
ence within the limits of church life would be much in- 
creased, if tuey could by further inquiry agree upon the 
meaning of Paul inI Cor. vii, 15. For, in that case, 
Christians of every name would soon accept the Apos- 
tle’s rule, whether it was understood to authorize full 
divorce or mere separation for a time on account of de- 
sertion. And if true Christians were of one heart and 
mind in making ‘* fornication” the only ground of 
divorce, their influence wou'd be greatly increased. 
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THE IMPOi.TANCE OF THE QUESTION. 


BY A. H. GARLAND, 
FORMERLY ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs. 











To THe Epttor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I wIsH, iadeed, 1 had the time to answer your letter 
of the 6th iast. as fu ly as it deserves; but it finds me 
especially occupied; and I will be for a longer time than 
is required for the article you speak of. To do this 
properly I would be compelled to go back some half- 
dozen or more years to find out fully what we did or 
proposed to do in the Senate, and to refresh my mind on 
the points involved. 

I remember quite well that [ took a very lively inter- 
est in the subject, as one of the very first importance to 
the whole country. Many prominent and excellent 
people came here to confer with the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate touching this matter, and many others 
wrote the Committee concerning it. 

The Committee was much troubled about the power 
of Congress to lezislate in the premises; and all we could 
see that cou'!d be done was to collect s'atistics and data 
by and through some bureau of one of the execu'ive 
deoartments, and such a proposition was agreed to, and 
reported by myself to the Senate, and adopted. ‘his 
was done with a view of placing directly and squarely 
before the people of the States the whole facts, with the 
hope the States might be induced thereby to make 
strooger and more efficient laws on the subject. and that 
ag-+neral reformation might be brought about in the 
State laws. 

As I now remember, the chief point was to cause the 
States, upon the exposition of facts to be gathered in 
this way, to make as far as possible their laws uniform 
in this resvect, believing that would, in great measure, 
remedy some of the very s'riking évils existing. 

Beyond this I do not remember that any of the Com- 
mittee went in defining or indicating any course proper 
to be pursued. 

Not long after the adoption of this resolution I left 
the Senate, and I am not posted as to what, if anything, 
more was ever attemp'ed by Congress, or either branch 
of it, tho [ have not lost my interest in the question at 
all; and I regard the necessity of something being done, 
if possible, as more pres ing and exacting now than 
then, and would be mor- than pleased if I cou!d lend 
any aid, however limited or feeble, in this direction. 

Wasainerton, D. C. 
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WOULD BETTER LAWS PREVENT DIVORCE? 


BY W. F. WILLCOX, PH.D. 








THE valuable Divorce Report of Commissioner Wright 
published two years ago has been much praised but lit 
t e studied, perhaps because it may be had for the ask- 
ing. Yetit rewards the cldsest scrutiny, and the more 
its facts and figures are pondered the more weighty and 
significant they appear. Some generalizations from 
them of a broader character than would be perhaps suit- 
able for a volume of statistics like bis may serve to 
bring the problem with greater clearness before the 
public. 

The number of divorces annually granted in the 
United States is greater than the sum of the divorces 
and separations in all the rest of the Christian world, 
Protestant, Catholic,or Greek. Statistics are presented 
in the Report for all of Christian Europe except Spain, 
Portugal and Greece, and indicate aboyt 20,000 divorces 
and separations each year. Australia has probably Jess 
then 109; Canada has 12; and a few hundred would 
almast oertalaly include all that are granted in Mexico, 


Gontyal and South Amerion; 91,000 would be an outaide 


estimate of the annual number of divorces and separa- 














tions in the Christian world, exclusive of the United 
States, and in this country in 1885 there were over 
23,000. 

New York has a law as stringent as that of any State 
or Territory, except South Carolina, and almost as 
stringent as that of England and Wales, yet with a pop- 
ulation about one-fifth that of the mother country this 
State has each year considerably more than twice her 
number of divorces. 


. « The rate at which this social disease has been devel- 


oping through the past score of years censtitutes the 
most threatening element of the problem. One hundred 
years more of the same rapid increase would completely 
transform the nature of marriage. In these United 
States in the year 2000 A.D. many more marriages 
would be terminated by divorce than by death unless 
the present rate of increase should be checked. The 
proof of this position is found in a simple computation 
from data given by Mr. Wright determining the rate of 
increase of the population and of divorce and estimat- 
ing the number of married couples and the average du- 
ration of a marriage. Extend these rates of the past 
twenty years through the new century so rapidly ap- 
proaching and the startling result is obtained that of all 
the marriages existing in the year 2000 about forty-one 
per cent. would be ended by the death of either husband 
or wife, and the other fifty-nine per cent. would te:mi- 
nate in a divorce. One hundred years is a long period 
in the life of so young a nation as this, but it is much 
shorter than the time it took for Rome to degenerate 
from the condition in which diverce was almost un- 
known to that in whieh the sneer could be uttered that 
women reckoned time by the changes of their husbands 
rather than of the consuls. 

The National Divorce Reform League has made vig- 
orous efforts to check the tide and has met with local 
success; but its agitation has producedas yet no percep- 
tible effect on the country as a whole. lt may be true 
that without this organization the increase would have 
been more rapid than it has been, but the discouraging 
fact remains that in the face of all that has been done 
the rate of increase has been accelerating through the 
twenty vears. The second five years show an excess 
over the first of 27.9 (twenty-seven and nine-tenths) per 
cent ; the third over the second of 30.3 per cent.; the 
fourth over the third of 31.4 per cent. 

There are six general causes or grounds of divorce ad- 
mitted by law in the various States and Territories— 
adultery, desertion, cruelty, imprisonment, drunken- 
ness, snd neglect to provide. Outside of these no cause 
is allowed by law in more than one or two States, and 
therefore all others may be grouped together as local 
caus*’s. The general causes are distributed over the 
forty-eight territorial divisions of the country as follows: 
Forty-seven admit adultery as a ground of divorce; 
forty-five admit desertion; forty-one, cruelty; thirty- 
nine, imprisonment or conviction of felony; thirty- 
eight, drunkenness; and twenty-two, neglect to provide. 

These six were the legal grounds on one or more of 
which ninety-seven per cent. of all genuine or real di- 
vorces were granted. Genuine divorces are to be care- 
fully distinguished from decrees of nullity of marriage. 
The latter is a decree that no legal marriage has oc- 
curred, and is retrospective; the former is a decree ter- 
minating a legal marriage. and is prospective. Nearly 
three thousand decrees of nullity have been improperly 
recorded by our courts, and. so reported by Mr. Wright 
as divorces; and these must be eliminated in a study of 
th legal causes. There have been about 315,000 genuine 
divorces for known causes in tnis country in the past 
score of years, and about 306,000 were for one or more 
of these six causes. 

The differences between the several States are very 
wide. South Carolina. with no divorce law, of course 
ranks first, and next comes North Carolina. At the 
other end is Colorado, with twenty-six times as much 
divorce relative to population as North Carolina has. 
Che lowest State east of the Rocky Mountains is Rhode 
Island, with sixteen times as great a racio as that of the 
leading State. 

One-half the divorces are granted within the first six 
and one-half years of married life, and in nearly half the 
cases, including a!most all those for desertion, neglect 
to provide and drunkenness, the cause must have con- 
tinued for one, two or three years in order to establish 
the demand. Therefore it cannot be far wrong to assert 
that in the majority of instances the alienation or sepa- 
ration dates from the first three or four years of married 
life. 

Vigorous efforts are making in this country to attack 
and cure this social disease by securing uniformity in 
the legislation of the various States; and New York has 
recently made a move in this direction by appointing a 
commission to promote such uniformity. The aim is 
worthy of encouragement and support, but the influence 
its success would have is very doubtful. Some light is 
thrown on the results of such a change by the recent 
experience of Switzerland. Her Constitution was revised 
seventeen years ago and more power given to the Fed- 
eral Government, Among other subjects those of mar- 
riage and diyoroe were placed under jts regulation, and 
jn 1876 4 ugléorm divorce law went into force jn all the 
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allowing divorces at all, others admitting it very 
freely. Yet the divergences between the various cantons 
have been almost unaffected by a ten years’ experience 
of this law. The canton with most has forty-nine times 
as much as the canton with least; that is, the extreme 
difference between the Swiss cantons after ten years of 
a uniform law is nearly twice the extreme difference be- 
tween our States under all their variations of legislation. 

There are two great means for checking the increase 
of divorce. Either the laws may be made more strin- 
gent, and applications denied either entirely, as in South 
Carolina, or for all but one ground, as in New York; or, 
on the other hand, the people may be educated and puri- 
fied until they shallno longer apply for or desire it. The 
former is the method of law and the State, the latter is 
the method of morality, religion, and the Church. 

Ever since the days of Luther and Henry the Eighth 
the Roman Catholic Church has been making the criti- 
cism upon Protestantism that it nezlects the sanctity of 
the marriage relation and intrusts the charge of a sacra- 
ment of the Church to a godless State. Is there not 
some basis for the charge? Have we not negl« cted edu- 
cation upon the duties and responsibilities and sanctities 
of family life, and left legislation and public opinion 
upon these important subjects to follow their own de- 
vices? J.aw can do very little in this matter. ‘‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way” app'ies with full force 
to an escape from an unsatisfactory marriage, and 
the only effectual cure for the social disease that is 
threatening our national life is to change the will and 
not waste efforts in an almost fruitless struggle to block 
the way. 

AKRON, O. 
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RABBINIC MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS. 


BY THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT, 
PASTOR OF THE AHAWATH CHESED CONGREGATION, NEW YORK CITY. 








THE institution of marriage has from the oldest time 
been considered as the solution of the great problem of 
society. Rooted as it was in the rude sexual instinct it 
was in the course of time, with the awakening of moral 
consciousness, refined into a sacred union of two kin- 
dred souls. The purity of the Jewish family life bas 
been acknowledged even by those whose feelings have 
been hostile to the Semitic race, and, indeed, chastity is 
and has been the very corner-stone of its existence The 
Talmud has in various numerou; expressions charac- 
t-rized the high significance of the marriage rite. Its 
divine institution is set forth on the first page of Genesis, 
and was monogamous in character as far back as the 
narration of creation. Monogamy only temporarily 
made way for polygamy. 

In this sketch I shall not dwell on that which has so 
ofien been written about—namely, marriage customs 
among the Jews, but confine myself more particularly 
to the marriage and divorce laws as spoken of in the 
Talmud. 

The ‘: helpmate,” or, as the last prophet terms it, ‘‘ the 
companion the wife of thy covenant,” standing as she did 
onan equal footing, morally, with the man ws the mov- 
ing spirit and guardian of domestic bliss. She is cal'ed 
the ‘‘ man’s house,” and the act of betrothal—Kiddushin 
—sanctification. We find in Leviticus that under the 
Mosaic Law, adultery was punishable by death, and, 
according to the Talmud, idolatry, murder and forni- 
cation were cardinal vices, and death was declared 
preferable to the perpetration of one of the same.” The 
chastity of conjugal life is the sanctuary of morality, 
to desecrate it was even under the most trying circum- 
stances not pardonable. The saying was: ‘“ Drink 
waters out of thine own cistern—let them be for thyself 
a'one—and rejoice in the wife of thy youth.” 

The marriage ceremony among the Jews isas various 
as are the customs of the lands which they adopt as 
their own. The liturgy, too, varies somewhat. The 
priest’s blessing in a consecrated place, was not con- 
sidered as an essential of the validity in tying the nup- 
tual knot either in the Biblical or in the Rabbinical age. 
In Biblical times the parents, relatives and all the peo- 
ple present—so we are told in Ruth—blessed the bridal 
pair. The young man tendered to his chosen one some 
token of even the smallest value as a betrothal gift. 
The wedding ring is of a later date, and seems to have 
been, as we learn from Pliny, a Romancustom. In the 
Christian Church the ring was unknown before the tenth 
eentury. 

Morality being the soul of married life, a vio'ation of 
the same must of necessity loos. n the bonds. Hence 
the Mosaic Law gives the husband the right of divorce, 
when the wife is morally delinquent. The laws regu- 
lating these proceedings are to be found in Deuteronomy. 
‘* The unseemly thing,” as the Revised Bible has it, does 
not convey the full meaning of the original text: ‘‘D’var 
Erva,” it means lasciviousness. We cannot agree with 
Dr. Smith who, in his Dictionary of the Bible, remarks: 

“The school of Shammai seeming to limit it to a moral 
delinquency in the woman,.whilst that of Hillel extended 
it to trifling causes, e.g,, if the wife burnt the food she 
was cooking for her husband.”” ‘ R. Akiba allows divorce 
if the hyshand merely saw a women whose appearance 
pleased him hetter.”’ 


divorce certificate, literally translated reads as follows: 


the wife be not pure and the world knoweth it, then 
thou mayest obtain divorce. If she be morally at fault, 
and only thou knowest it, this, too, is a sufficiently 
plausible reason. Thirdly, if thou seest a woman who 
is more beautiful in thine eyes and consequently the 
love for thine own wife has left thee, then in justice to 
thy wife, separate from her. It might be in place tosay 
that R. Akiba stands forth as an example of conjugal 
faith and devotion to his wife Rachel. Therefore, we 
can infer that such aman would be apt to take the 
broader and nobler view and one more in conformity 
with Jewish ideas, prevalent not only then but at all 
times. Divorce is the outward enactment of the disso- 
lution of a marriage which has already been fulfilled in 
theory. The moral state of the people varied at differ- 
ent times, and it was regarded as a sufficient reason for 
divorce in post-Biblical times, in case of even suspected 
adultery. So, too, was it considered ample cause for 
divorce when the wife behaved indecently, cr when she 
violated certain Jewish laws, or when she persistently 
neglected her wifely duties. The woman, on the other 
hand, was permitted to app!y for divorce on the follow- 
ing grounds: ill-treatment, lascivious mode of living on 
the part-of the husband, discovery of punishable crime, 
and so on, 

A divorce was made legal by giving a document, or 
** bill of divorcement,” which was later on called *‘ Get,” 
and was meant not only as a positive proof of the legal- 
ity of the divorce, but also to check the rash exercise of 
the right on the part of the husband. The “Get,” or 


“On the .... day of the week, the .... month of the year 
in the city of ...., on the river .... and its tributaries 
Rises son of ...., surnamed ...., being present in the 
city of ...., do hereby declare that Ido with free will and 
without compulsion, dismiss, untie and divorce you, my 
wife ... , who are to-day present in the city of ...., and 
who have been until this day recognized as my wife. Be 
freed, dismissed and divorced from me. You may retain 
the privilege of giving yourself in marriage to any one 
whom you may please. No one shail prevent you on my 
account; from to-day and evermore you are free. Thus re- 
ceive from me this bill of divorce, this document of separa 
tion, this letter of dismissal. In accordance with the Law 
of Moses and Israe}. Witness .... 
“Witwer...” 
The rabbinical laws make divorcement still more diffi- 
cult by prescribing the minutest precautions concerning 
the parties, the tribunal, the witnesses, the divorce doc- 
ument and all thin:s relating toit. The reason of all 
these details is obvious. Among the Jews a marriage 
tie, and even a betrothal, being looked upon as sacred, 
natur:ljy a divorce is sought only in extreme cases. 
Sentences like the following, ‘‘ He who divorces his wife 
is hated before God”; ‘* Tears are shed on God's altar for 
one who forsakes the love of his youth,” prove conclu- 
sively how the Jewish teachers viewed the untying of 
the nuptial knot; they emphasize the fact that not every 
one is capable of performing the marriage and divorce 
ceremonies. Indeed, only those were trusted who had a 
proper understanding of these laws and were conscious 
of the great responsibility of their respective duties. 
This is an especially important fact to remember even 
to-day, when not every one is competent to perform the 
sacred duties in accordance with the high dignity un- 
derlying the sanctity of the marriage ceremony. This 
question of marriage and divorce having received some 
attention in the dailies of this city a short time ago, 
partly through the initiation of the local Board of Jew- 
ish ministers, it is, I think, but right to dwell on the 
subject. Let me declare before I proceed any further 
that there is no doubt as to the validity of a divorce ob- 
tained by a Jewish ritual enactment by means of a 
“Get” from the point of view of the Mosaic-Rabbinic 
Law. On the other hand, however, this enactment can 
be only enforced with the sanction of the civil authori- 
ties. The subject which but recently agitated the com- 
munity deserves our careful consideration. Divorces 
even among the Russian Jews are not so frequent as the 
daily press would have us believe. The question 
whether these people erred or not is to be treated sepa- 
rately. They acted according to their religious belief 
and in no wise were aware that they were violating the 
American laws. We must not forget the circumstances 
that bring these emigrants to our shores. Persecuted 
and oppressed and thwarted in every direction, they 
leave the homes of their youth often with their families 
but, alas, in miny instances thr. ugh force of circur- 
stances are compelied to leave their wives bebind in 
utter destitution. The Talmud, which always defends 
and protects woman, says when a woman is deserted by 
her husband, have pity for her desolation, and free her 
from the bonds of her union. The performer of the 
rituals might have been prompted by such sentiments. 
We also know thet on the other side of the ocean a mar- 
riage is not legal unless preceded by a civil ceremony. 
Among conservative and orthodox Jews the civil di- 
vorce is not recognized unless sanctified by the religious 
ceremony, However, we well know that the Jew, cos- 
mopolitan as he is, is nevertheless the exemplification 
of a loyal and law-abiding citizen, Indeed, there js no 
people more willing to become identified with jts 
adupted country than the Jewa, Ever gince Samuel (the 
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this was said in reference to civil transactions. As the 
act of divorcement partakes of a civil right, however, 
inasmuch as the question of a dower is concerned, we 
can conclude that the divorce law, here too, must even 
from the Talmudical standpoint be.governed by the law 
of the land, Judaism is in no respect antagonistic to 
Americanism. 
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MONEY AND DIVORCE. 








BY THE REV, JOHN MILLER. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS, Bishop Potter, the English bish- 
ops, and assemblies, conferences and synods represent- 
ing the larger bodies of Church people, have all alarmed 
the country about the laxities of marriage, and have all 
complained of America for the facility of divorce 
offered by some of her commonwealths. We wish to 
broach two other much more unnoticed mistakes; one 
the difficulty of divorce, and the other the influence of 
money both on divorce and the want of it, Fe 

Many years ago a Methodist preacher, not yet or- 
dained, asked the writer to accompany him to a Negro 
cabin, and to give legality to aceremony which he had 
been employed to have celebrated. On arriving at the 
place, we met the groom not far from the door, and 
talked with him while the bride was getting ready. 
Stirred by a sudden impu'se of no very serious kind, I 
asked him if he had ever been married before. He told 
me he had. ‘‘ How long has your wife been dead?’ I 
inquired. ‘‘Oh, she is not dead,” was his reply; and 
then to my startled questionings came the information 
that his wife had stolen and was in the penitentiary; 
and that he had not seen her for years. I sought the 
bride to break to her the mortifying need from what I 
had learned, and found out that she was aware of the 
trouble, and, moreover, to my unspeakable amazement, 
that she also was married, that her husband had been 
living for years with another wife on the Eastern 
Shore, and that she had not expected any difficulty, 
because a whole list of people that she gave me had 
done the same thing—that is, sent for a minister and 
been united again, when they had living wives or hus- 
bands. 

Nor let us shake the head at this as the behavior of 
very low down people; moral influences move both up- 
ward and downward. These cases are easily paralleled 
among the whites, and the new point we wish to make 
is, that these demoralizing conditions which have ex- 
isted long, are due, nt to the facility of divorce, but to 
the difficulty of it. When I came to speak to these col- 
ored applicants about divorce, I found there was no 
thought of that thing whatever; the colored people had 
nosuch remedy. I was pleased with the couple; they both 
seemed to promise well. I should have been delighted 
to marry them, but when I came to explain a divorce, 
and urge themto get one, they stared at me as thol 
were speaking Greek. They found a much easier way, 
for a squire married them the next morning; and when 
T came to study up the matter, I found that divorce was 
rarely reached by the laboring class, and I found the 
reason—it could not be reached. It was a moneyed 
luxury. These people, for example, each requiring a 
divorce,and both armed with what is incontestible—one 
the valid plea of the penitentiary, and the other the 
daily public life of her faithless spouse with another 
woman; the courts certain to dissolve the marriages on 
the mere presentation of the facts, nevertheless were 
shut off remedilessly from the proper moral procedure 
asa means of relief. And the difficulty lay in money. 
It is money that fades away anything like making things 
right from the Negro’s mind. I made careful inquiry; 
I found it would require seventy dollars in the most 
easily establis%ed cases for a single divorce. These two 
married peoole, each requiring to have one, and to go 
for it to different States, might as well have thought of 
the golden fleece. 

The mass of colored population, then, seem without 
the privilege of divorce. And what is the result? Un- 
numbered instances of the mere relation of mistress; 
utter vagueness of inheritance; the idea that soon pene- 
trates the husband’s mind of fidelity at will; the multi- 
plication of the helpless and deserted; the replenishing 
of the criminal classes; and the wreck of the whole 
lower stratum of our white and our black population. 

And what do you propose as a relief, it may be asked? 

Our first impulse was to answer, A court of divorce 
sustained by the State. As State government links itself 
with asylums and boards for the correction of chari- 
ties, so it should look after the very springs of morals in 
the institution of marriage. Our idea was a Board of 
Commissioners, chosen for their probity and furnished 
with an attorney, who should interview applicants for 
divorce, judge if there be anv case, and present it if 
there be, before this specially appointed bench. 

So far we had gotten when the whole thing assumed 
an infinitely wider shape. This interest is national. 
Tilinois should not stand differently from Maryland. It 
should not be possible for a bushand to squat in any State 
for the vile purpose of casting off his wife, We should 
mend the Constitution ti]] Congress should make the 
law; and then we should have national courts, Not 
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For here comes in another outlook. Not only does 
money debauch the poor by its want, but it crushes 
wrecked lives at the opposite extreme of civilization. 
This is why we head our article, ‘* Money and Divorce.” 
Divorce ought to be provided by the nation with very 
little expenditure personally. A bloated purse should 
not divorce a wife by sly domicil in another common- 
wealth, and by loading with enormous fees some scoun- 
drel barrister to work the wickedness. So both poles of 
society would be sheltered. My friend, the Negro, 
would not be doomed to be a celibate by an impracti- 
cable expense, and the Bluebeard among the rich could 
not immolate the innocent by high-priced villainy. I 
mean, literally, that the nation shall be the divorcers of 
their people, and that, not as by a supreme court, full 
or enormous charges, but more in the style of what is 
sanitary, like a quarantine, or salutary, like the passage 
of lawsthemselves; this most vital interest of our peo- 
ple standing single; Congress feeing the attorney and 
the court; keeping back the glut which such freeness 
might attract, by quick preliminary challenge; framing 
guards such that money may lose its weight; that no 
libertine shall be enfranchised by his purse, and no 
wretch live immorally because he has none. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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THE BEST WAY TO RESULiS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 








WuETHER in this request for a second article, taking 
this subject from my ‘‘own point of view,’ means “‘ re- 
sults” im legislation or in the whole field I am not clear. 
But I will venture two or three suggestions. 

First and by all means, I should say, keep on study- 
ing thesubject. Discuss, debate measures, and advo- 
cate them if we must. This is the more popular method 
and apparently the only way in which some work. Let 
it continue. It does good—as well as harm. But let the 
more sober-minded keep on studying the problem. The 
work of the National Divorce Refcrm League may afford 
illustrations of the value of study. Early in its history, 
amendment of the Federal Constitution began to be 
discussed and was also widely advocated by others. But 
we did not think ourselves wise enough to hold a posi 
tive opinion either for or against amendment. This 
surprised many. Uniformity was clearly an important, 
but we thought not the central part of the problem. 
The current notion that uniformity would cut off the 
major part of the divorces seemed to some of the League 
wide of the mark. Then the intricate and close rela- 
tions of the various parts of family law to each other; 
their place in our system of Federal and State legislation; 
our widely different social customs and their effect on 
the success or even possibility of a strictly uniform sys- 
tem; and the need of building with reference to our re- 
lations to other countries and for the future; all these 
seemed points that needed a careful examination that 
only real study could bring to them. Statistical, com- 
parative, historical, scientitic study was needed at many 
points. 

Observe the result in a few important examples. It 
took several years to get the present statistical results. 
Now those fine pleas for constitutional amendment that 
abounded in the reviews and newspapers have disap- 
peared, for the present at least, simply because one or 
two facts have been established, which we pointed out 
repeatedly as highly probable. The more thoughtful 
only saw the force of our reasonirg, but most were 
either over-confident or too busy to look at the point 
closely. 

Now a great deal more such work must be done. For 
instance, that most treacherous basis of opinion—per- 
sonal observation, is the ground for urging legal restric- 
tion upon remarriage as the sure remedy for most 
divorces. But can we verify this opinion? Is it safe 
to legislate on its present foundation? Nobody knows, 
tho some think they do. The first statistical clue to 
the facts has come to me within a few days in some 
official returns from the single State of Connecticut 
and for one year only. These show that in 1889 there 
were 286 divorced persons—135 men and 151 women— 
married again in that State. This is only about one 
third the number divorced in an average year, and 
there are still some unknown factors which will some- 
how change the result. But nobody knows how quickly 
or how tardily these persons remarried. We may, 
however, at small cost soon get at both these facts. 
Legislators ought to have them. So it was generally 
held that divorces nearly all came very early in mar- 
ried life. But now it is found that for the whole coun- 
try the average period before divorce is over nine 
years. Southern people used to boast that they were 
nearly free from divorces; others claimed that the 
cities were the chief centers of divorces; but both 
opinions have been corrected, and soon. If space per- 
mitted, examples of the importance of research and 
s udy in the legal, ethical, economic, political and even 
religious pbases of the great subject might be given. 
Let us not forget, either, that drums and banners, ora- 
torical thinking and wordy creeds are now found to be 
much less important aids to reform than they were. 
Happily, as an English writer says, “‘ it is becoming 
more possible to have eombinations of men, not for 
the purpose of advocating any particular measure, but 


for the purpose of deliberating what kind of action is 
best.” The League bas thought it could reach in the 
long run more and better results in its peculiar field by 
this method than without it. 

Nevertheless, secondly, special measures should be 
welcomed and even sought. Yet theuse made of them 
should largely depend on what they are worth from the 
broadest point of view. For this and reasons already 
noticed, legislation has not been pushed hard, tho sever- 
al States have adopted improved laws on marriage, di- 
vorce, ‘‘age of consent,” and like points. But now we 
are as ready to commend the New York proposal to 
give a fair trial to concurrent State legislation, if found 
practicable, as if it had been actually foreseen. We 
make no change in doing so. Dr. Woolsey suggested 
this method years ago. The official statistics inquiry, 
with its collection and digest of laws here and in Eu- 
rope, make such an experiment easy, timely and prom- 
ising much, tho it may be only a partial success. The 
members of the Commission of New York and the 
American Bar Association have generously recognized 
the service. Everybody, I think, should encourage this, 
and can do so without sacrifice of conviction or posi- 
tion. If constitutional amendment is the only final so- 
lution of the legislative problem, probably no better 
way, no quicker, certainly no surer way of reaching 
that conclusion in opinion and in practical result, could 
be devised than this very one of New York. If well 
worked it will greatly clear the ground, settle some im- 
portant points, and eliminate some factors from the 
problem. Then the work can be divided upand more 
done in some directions than in others. The reluctance 
of New York or New Jersey, for example, to give up 
their narrow range of causes can be respected by leaving 
that point out of the unified system for a time, while 
agreement on other matters be secured and cpportunity 
is given to lead the other co-operating States separately 
to higher moral grounds. Other special conditions, like 
that of Utah, can be met. In a word, thorough study, 
good common sense and careful avoidance of partisan 
or dogmatic action, can accomplish a great deal. 

Onethought more. There is need of a great educational 
work of a high order, and also in popular forms. Per- 
sonally this lack has given me more concern and occu- 
pied my mind more than all the rest of the many things 
connected with the subject. The vastness of the various 
problems of the family, their inter-relations with other 
sciences, and especially with sociology, confessedly in 
its infancy, the utter absence of it and its relative mat- 
ters from most of our educational courses until within 
very recent years, the dearth of literature in its modein 
aspects in the light of modern resources, the consequent 
general lack of popular preparation, have compelled at- 
tention to this larger work. The better part of tle re- 
form so far has, in my opinion, been in this educational 
work, in official statistics, and the direction of profes- 
sors and students to this neglected, but rich and impor- 
tant department of study. A good beginning has been 
made here. The subject is already put beyond the 
power of sentimentalists to run away with it, or of dog- 
matists to choke its life out. The ‘‘ practical man” and 
the theorist will soon. find that they must keep mainly 
tothe current of a great movement which needs sound, 
scientific work for its information and direction. At an 
early day some one may well endow this work for the 
family, as men have endowed that for the Church, the 
school and the philanthropies. 

Such are some of my thoughts on ‘‘ the best way to go 
to work to secure results.” 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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THE past generation has witnessed no more remarka- 
ble movement than the growth of socialism. Thirty- 
five years ago socialism of an older type had so nearly 
expired that it appeared interesting only as a social 
curiosity of the past, while modern socialism was only 
beginning to attract the attention of the few careful ob- 
servers of social phenomena, and had not as yet made 
noise enough in the world to render the great majority 
conscious of its existence. A few years later, however, 
it began to make serious headway in Germany, where 
echolars like Rodbertus-Jagetzow and Marx had pre- 
pared a scientific foundation for the popular ‘agitation 
of a practical politician and attorney, Ferdinand Las- 
salle, gifted, fiery, eloquent—pronounced by his most 
competent contemporaries one of the marvels of his 
generation. At first the ordinary well-conducted, well- 
to-do German said that socialism might find a foothold 
in other countries, possibly in France or in the United 
States, but never in Germany on account of the happy 
contentment, straightforward honesty and sound com- 
mon s2nse of the German workingman and peasant, and 
of the German p»pulation in general. The Phi'istine 
was wrong, as he usually is in his prophecies. What at 
first appcared like a grain of mustard seed has gradu- 
ally, steadily and even rapidly groan, until now it has 
become the greatest tree in the forest. To the surprise 
and consternation of the wealth and culture of Europe, 
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J tion, What is socialism? we ask it as honest men, 


the Social Democrats in 1890 cast more votes for mem- 
bers of the German Imperial Parliament than any other 
one of the dozen political parties in the Empire. After 
socialism had become a power in Germany, Englishmen 
were as sure that it was only a continental poison which 
could never infect English workingmen, as the Ger- 
mans had previously been that it could never become 
serious in their own country. The omniscient editors 
of the day exhibited familiar national conceit and van- 
ity. Socialism might well thrive in despotic Germany, 
after all a comparatively poor country, but the free in- 
stitutions, the altogether practical character of the Eng- 
lish population, its aversion to all Utopias, its general 
good sense, its widely diffused and increasing prosperi- 
ty, its wealth, were all so many obstacles to the growth 
and spread of socialism. For some years the newspapers 
continued to pour forth talk of this kind, and to nurse 
the self-complacency of the British middle classes. It 
is safe to say that the entire tone with which socialism is 
discussed in England has now changed. It is recognized 
there as the greatest question of the day. Altho it has 
thus far shown its strength in local elections rather 
than in national politics, it is thought by many that so- 
cialism is to-day more powerful in England than any- 
where e!se. 

The contemptuous scorn with which socialism has 
been mentioned by American penny-a liners is some- 
thing which can scarcely be equaled either in Germany 
orin England, yet the tone has the old familiar ring. 
We hear the oft-repeated words ‘‘sound common sense,” 
‘* impatience of Utopias,” ‘‘ high general level of educa- 
tion and intelligence,” ‘‘ common schools,” ‘‘free institu- 
tions,” ‘‘unparalleled general prosperity.” Socialism, 
preached here and there by French refugees and German 
exiles, wascalled a foreign importation and derided as 
something, in short, altogether un-American. It can- 
not be said, however, that the American newspaper bas 
excelled in analysis of existing conditions, or in prophe- 
cy, its foreign contemporaries. We have lately wit- 
nessed the birth of a true American socialism under the 
designation of Nationalism. Its progenitors and chief 
supporters are as genuine Americans as any in the 
country, and it is difficult to realize that Nationalism is 
now only two years old, so rapid has been its progress. 
While American socialism has not as yet strength which 
fora moment can be compared to that of Englard or 
Germany, and while no one can tell what the future 
has in store for us, it may be asserted with safety that 
in the same length of time socialism has made no more 
rapid progress anywhere than has its American mani- 
festation, Nationalism,with us. 

France was the stronghold of the earlier kind of social- 
ism, which has been mentioned as becoming extinct a 
generation since. It is a socialism connected with the 
names of Saint-Simon, Cabet and Fourier, and its sur- 
vival can be seen inthis country in communistic settle- 
ments. Unscientific, more or less fantastic, it was 
obliged to give way to the more sober and scientific 
socialism of Germany. This German socialism has in- 
vaded France and exercises an influence there quite per- 
ceptible, altho difficult to measure. The great work of 
Marx, ‘‘ Capital,” has been translated into French, and 
members of Marx’s family have been active agitators 
in France. Perhaps, however, thoroughly scientific 
socialism is weaker in France than in the other coun- 
tries mentioned. The French character is impatient, 
unwilling laboriously and slowly simply to assist and 
help forward and direct the course of social evolution. 
which modern socialists claim must of necessity in time 
replace our present industria! order with socialism. 
The French like revolution better than evolution, and 
they are inclined to lend a readier ear to the gospel of 
dynamite and anarchy than more sober-minded peopl. 

It is not possible at this time to sketch, even in the 
roughest outlines, the progress of modern socialism. 
It exists everywhere in greater or less strength. If you 
go to the very confines of our civilization in Asia and 
Africa, you encounter sucialism. As truly as Chris- 
tianity itself, it is a cosmopolitan and not a national 
movement, but it has made far more rapid progress than 
Christianity in its earliest days. Christianity, in fact, 
however great may be its differences, has prepared the 
way for the spread of socialism, because the aim of the 
two is to a certain point identical, namely, general 
amelioration in the lot of mankind, and in particular 
the elevation of the less favored social classes. Chris- 
tianity has cultivated that feeling of altruism and 
assisted in the development of general intelligence and 
the promotion of universal education, which socialism 
requires as the primary condition of its existence. 

That socialism has not carried out its complete pro- 
gram anywhere is no indication of weakness. No 
socialist, however ardent, who has studied political 
econ my and social science sufficiently to zet an idea 
of the slowness with which industrial institutions may 
be changed, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, could anticipate a complete transformation in a 
single generation. The true marvel is the present 
strength of socialism as a political and economic factor 
in civilized nations. 

Surely it is worth our while to endeavor to ascertain 
exactly what socialism means, what are its strong points 
and what its weak ones. And when we ask the ques- 
We 
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do not desire to know what an enemy has called social- 
ism, but what are the leading ideas which have inspircd 
socialists themselves with apostolic zeal, and put to the 
blush the easy-going Christian of our time. 

Perhaps it may be well to state at the outset some 
things which socialism is not, because socialism has 
been associated so frequently with many things which 
are no part of it. Socialism is notfree love. Socialism 
is an industrial theory which contemplates changes of a 
radical character in the organization of industrial soci- 
ciety; but it entertains no peculiar notions concerning 
the family as a social institution. There are those who 
uphold the present industrial order, and at the same 
time believe in free-love. It would be as sensible and as 
pertinent to connect in causal relation their adv cacy of 
free-love with present industrial civilization as to assert 
that socialism has any connection with loose views con- 
cerning the marriage relation on the part of socialists 
who happen toentertain such views. Most socialists 
will claim that socialism is more favorable for the de- 
velopment of a thoroughly sound and healthy family 
life than our present industrial order, and it is proper to 
inquire into the effects which changes in industrial civil- 
ization are likely to have upon the family Every depart- 
ment of social life—as family, church, art, literature— 

“is connected with every other department, and changes 
in the one will bring about changes in all social life- 
forces. What is meant here is the assertion that as such 
socialism has no connection with views about marriage, 
and it is equally entertained by those who hold the most 
conservative and most radical views on this subject. 

Socialism has sometimes been connected with relig- 
ious skepticism, or even atheism; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is associated necessarily with no religion. The 
present indus rial order finds among its adherents infi- 
dels, Jews, Turks, agnostics, atheists, and Christians of 
a hundred different sects. The same may be said of so- 
cialism, Christianity has a closer connection with so- 
cialism than any other religion, simply because the hu- 
manitarian sm of Christianity is broader and deeper. A 
Christian must say, If socialism will accomplish the 
good which is claimed, if it wi'l alone make possible for 
the masses of mankind a tru'y human life, if it alone 
affordsan opportunity for the complete development of 
all faculties and talents, whatever they may bea, even of 
the humblest, then I am forced to accept and to propa- 
gate socialism. This, however, sti:l leaves him free to 
examine socialism on its own merits, and every one 
whose conduct is governed by ethical principles must do 
this, whatever his religious views, As a matter of fact, 
while some socialists have been unbelievers in Christian- 
ity, radical religious views are often accompanied by 
an intense conservatism in political economy, and the 
most conservative adherents of religious orthodoxy ar> 
not infrequently found among social radicals. 

A still more erroneous view is that which connects 
socialism with crime. During the celebrated municipal 
campaign in which Mr. Henry George ran for Mayor 
against Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, a well-known weekly 
came out with an editorial in which an attempt was 
made to estimate the possible vote for Mr. George. The 
writer, while stating that all of Mr. George’s followers 
were not criminals, yet took into account in making his 
estimate the twenty thousand criminals of New York 
City, implying that Mr. George had the support of the 
criminal c'asses. Doubtless the writer was sincere in 
this, and it is probable that many of his readers believed 
it. Itis no doubt believed that the criminal classes are 
still more ardent adherents of socialism. Nothing could 

be further from thetruth. Soon after the editorial ap- 
peared, I wrote to a most competent gentleman who has 
had experience with crimina's, particularly in the 
Elmira Reformatory, and asked him if any Henry 
George men or socialists could be found among crimi- 
na's. He replied that he thought not. The religious 
orthodoxy of the criminal c'asses is a matter well known 
to every one familiar with them, and has been excel- 
lently brought out in the book ‘‘ The Criminal,” by Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, who mentions the fact that among two 
hundred Italian murderers, an investigator did not find 
one who was irreligious. Free-thinkers are rarely found 
among criminals. It will be found that they are like- 
wise orthodox in their views on political economy. The 
truth is that the criminal is, asarule, a person of weak 
intellect, and holds to traditional views. He is a person 
of arrested development, and so ultra-conservative, if 
we may employ such a word in this connection, that he 
belongs, as has been well pointed out by Mr. Ellis, 
to an earlier condition of society. Even his slang con- 
sists to a considerable extent of words which were once 
used, but which long ago passed out of ordinary use. 
Of course the religion of the criminal is superstition, 
but this is not all. It is individualistic. Of such a thing 
as social Christianity, the criminal has no conception. 
The criminal is a pure individualist. His instincts are 
anti-social, and crime has been defined as simply the 
extreme anti-social instincts of human beings. Crime 
tends to the disorganization and disintegration of soci- 
ety. It can be seen, then, how averse the criminal in 
his nature must be to socialism, which seeks the welfare 
of the individual through the improvement and regen- 
eration of society. If we could make real socialists out 


of criminals they would cease to be criminals, for then 


of the welfare of society, and could not fail to perceive 
the anti-social character of crime. The criminal places 
the individual above society, the socialist places society 
above the individual. At the meeting of the American 
Economic Association in December last, Judge Seymour 
Dexter, of Elmira, who is familiar with the workings of 
the admirable reformatory in that city, stated that no 
study was found so beneficial to the young criminals 
there confined as political economy. I have no doubt 
that the reason for this is the cultivation of the social 
instincts, which is a necessary part of the successful 
pursuit of that branch of knowledge, and I will venture 
to say that the more nearly the political economy taught 
approaches the most oonservative and best kind of so- 
cialism, the more beneficent and more powerful will be 
its ivfluence as an agency of r form 
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THE SINLESS PERFECTION OF CHRIST. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D., LL.D. 


1. It is declared in the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
Christ ‘‘ was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin,” and that he was “ holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens,” and hence did not need to offer any sacrifice 
‘*for his own sins.” (Heb. iv, 15, and vii, 22-27.) Paul 
says that he ‘‘ knew nosin.” (II Cor. v,21.) Peter calls 
him ‘the Holy One and the Just,” and says that he 
‘‘did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 
(Acts iii, 14, and I Pet. ii, 22.) John says that “in him 
isnosin.” (I Johniii, 5.) God the Father, at his bap- 
tism and also at his transfiguration, said of him: ‘ This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” (Matt. 
iii, 17, and xvii, 5.) Christ said of himself: ‘‘ And he 
that sent me is with me; the Father hath not left me 
alone; for I do always the things that please him.” 
(John viii, 29.) To the Jews he said: ‘‘ Which of you 
convinceth me of sin?’ (John viii, 46.) 

This language, in general terms, assigns to Christ the 
character of sinless perfection, and is not applicable to 
any other person appearing in the Scripture record. 
Jesus, in this respect, stands alone and without any par- 
allel in that record. 

2. Our knowledge of Christ, during his residence of 
about thirty years at Nazareth in the family of Joseph 
and Mary, is exceedingly limited, since, with the excep- 
tion of a few particulars, the Gospel narrative passes 
over the whole period in total silence. And yet, in the 
light of these statements relating to his character, we 
must assume that, as a child subject to parental author- 
ity, and then as a mature and full-grown man, he was, 
in his personal, domestic and social life, ‘* without sin,” 
and hence, that he did not carry into his manhood any 
depravities acquired in childhood and youth, and did 
not enter upon his public ministry with any such habits 
as the fruit of earlier years. He started life right in the 
outset, and such he remained in every stage of it to the 
end, without a solitary failure. The general doctrine of 
the Bible in regard to him necessitates this assumption. 

8. The moral perfection, thus affirmed, relates to Christ 
considered asa man. It was the man Christ Jesus who 
communed with God by prayer, and who always pleased 
God; and when the Bible speaks of Christ as ‘‘ made 
like unto his brethren,” as ‘‘in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin,” as knowing ‘‘no sin,” 
as doing ‘‘ no sin,” as learning *‘ obedience by the things 
which he suffered,” and as being thus ‘‘ made perfect,” 
the reference is to what was true of him as a human 
being, having a bodily and mental nature essentially 
like that of the race, and also a character human in its 
exercises and conditions. The spectacle presented is 
that of a sinless man. 

The fact that Christ was divine as well as human does 
not change thisspectacle, or dispossess it of its human 
quality. The incarnation of divinity in bis humanity 
did not displace that humanity, or make its faculties 
and operations other than human. His character based 
on that humanity, developed therein, and conditioned 
thereby, remained a living fact. 

So, also, the sinless perfection of Christ does not make 
his character less human in its essential elements. Sin- 
fulness is not necessarily the quality of any human 
character. It was not true of Adam and Eve in the out- 
set of their existence, and is not true of ‘‘ the spirits of 
just men made perfect” in Heaven. Jesus was not the 
less human because he was ‘‘ the Holy One and the 
Just,” and his character was not the less human for this 
reason. 

4, The sinle:s perfection of Christ was attained and 
lived out not in Heaven, but on earth, in a body of flesh 
and blood, at Nazareth, in the family of Joseph and 
Mary, in Galilee, in Samaria, in Judea, in Perea, in pri- 
vate and in public life, when a child, when a young 
man, when a full-grown man, and under the ordinary 
conditions of human nature, considered as resident in 
this world. The man Christ Jesus, in these circum- 
stances, maintained for some thirty-three years the ex- 
ceptional character of perfect ho!iness. 

It is worthy of note that, soon after his baptism, and 
just before his entrance upon his public ministry, Christ 
was subjected to a severe test by the artful temptation 





they would seek their own well-being in the promotion 





of the Devil. (Matt. iv, 1-11, and Luke iv, 1-13.) Com- 


nature of this temptation. The fact on the face of the 
record is that Jesus was thus tempted, and that Satan 
was foiled at every point of the attack upon the viriue 
of this immaculate Man. He came into the world to 
destroy the power of the Devil, and he began the work 
by his own successful resistance of the temptation ad- 
dressed to him by the great deceiver. 

Whether Christ had the same susceptibility to temp- 
tation that is common to the race, is a nice question in 
speculative theology to which the Bible gives no direct 
answer. Be this as it may, it is certain that he could be 
tempted; and the strong language of the Bible is that 
he ‘‘ was in all points tempted like as we are.” (Heb. 
iv, 15.) And whether he had or had not the same degree 
of susceptibility tu temptation that we have, it is 
equally certain that temptation in his case was ‘‘ with- 
out sin.” He, asaman,in his human pature, and in 
the exercise of his human powers, resisted and overcame 
all temptation. His was a triumphant holiness in the 
flesh, and in a world of sin and sinners. Contact with 
“the realities of such a world left no stain upon his moral 
character. His was a sinless human life. 

5. .The Gospel narrative, in brief and simple sketches, 
without formal eulogy, or any special comment, and 
with no technical analysis and no attempt at a classifi- 
cation of moral qualities, gives a report of facts in the 
sayings, actions and sufferings of Christ during bis 
public life of some three years and a half, all of which, 
being collected and combined, illustrate and embody 
the general doctrine of his sinless perfection. The nar- 
rative, in telling the story of Christ, proves the doctrine 
by the facts which it reports, and thus makes the doc- 
trine a living reality. 

Turning then to this narrative, and attentively read- 
ing the whole of it, we behold Jesus of Nazareth, the 
great Teacher and miracle-worker, in his earthly cir- 
cumstances, in his relations to God and man, in his 
communion with God the Father, in his devout obedi- 
ence, resignation and submission to the divine will, in 
his most retired intercourse with his twelve disciples, 
in his contact with the people at large, in his persistent 
and unremitting activity, in his patient forbearance 
and self-control, in his treatment of revilers and ene- 
mies, in his sympathy with the poor and the suffering, 
in his use of miraculous powers, in the total absence of 
all signs of evil passion, in the sweetness and purity as 
well as the wisdom of his teaching, in his efforts to re- 
form sinners and persuade them to seek and find salva- 
tion in him, in the beautiful simplicity and gentleness 
of his whole bearing, in the ‘‘ upper room” at Jerusa- 
lem, in Gethsemane, in the presence of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, before Pilate and Herod, and finally on the 
cross in the agony of an awful death; and whenever we 
see him, and in whatever forms of suffering or action, 
we always see one and the same character, never diver- 
gentto the breadth of a hair from its own perfection, 
always equal to itself, and on no occasion exhibiting 
anything over which a generous criticism need to cast 
the mantle ofcharity. In him we see nothing to regret. 
No moral mistake of any kind appears. We observe no 
indiscretion, no hasty action, and no instance in which 
pa-:sion for the moment gets the better of reason. 
Everything in his life exhales the perfume of bis own 
perfect excellence. His ethical and spirituai maxims 
are not above his personal character. His goodnes3 
was not occasional ‘and special, but constant and uni- 
versal, having continuity, regularity, and uniformity 
at all times, in all places, toward all beings, and under 
all circumstances. Friendships did not mislead him, 
and the most malignant hostility aroused in bim no 
retaliatory vengeance. 

The moral and spiritual beauty of Christ arrests one’s 
attention at first sight; and the longer he looks the 
more he sees to admire. Continuous study will disclose 
to him a character which, being one of perfect harmony 
in all its parts, needs no reconstruction or re-adjust- 
ment, by way of addition, subtraction, or modification, 
in order to make it complete and symmetrical, as a liv- 
ing and true embodiment of the great law of love, alike 
in respect to God and man. It is just right as it is, hav- 
ing in it neither too much nor too littie of anything, and 
hence, admitting of no improvement by change. It is 
gentle and strong at the same time; sedate and serious, 
but not gloomy or morose; cheerful and hopeful, yet 
not presumptuous, and never frivolous; pungent and 
heart-searching in its criticism, but not captious or 
querulous; compassionate and tender, yet not weak, and 
not at the sacrifice of ethicaldemands; heroic and fear- 
less, and equally considerate and prudent, without being 
selfish; grand, dignified, and self-possessed, yet simple 
and not stern or repulsive; intense and vehement when 
the occasion calls for it, yet not at the expense of reason 
or against reason; and, in a word, a character in which 
every good quality, according to the best human think- 
ing, is in its place, and is just what it should be én that 
place. Thus this marvelous story impresses the thought- 
ful reader of the Gospel narrative. Moral admiration 
is the tribute which one renders to this matchless 
character. 

We hence feel no surprise that Christ never shed a 
penitential tear, never recalled a word, never expressed 
regret for anything said or done by him, never made a 
confession or offered an apology, and never asked God 
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not fit his lips. He wept over the sins of others, never 
over his own. Sinless excellence,as the constant ra- 
diance and glory of his whole life, shines out in every 
thought, feeling and act of that life. 

This does not overstate the facts of the Gospel nar- 
rative. The picture there drawn, in plain language, 
and with the most artless simplicity, is that of a perfect 
man—indeed, so perfect that the sharpest criticism 
sees no just occasion for finding fault with him. ‘The 
rudest skepticism stands in awe, and has nothing to say 
derogatory to the character of Jesus. This Jesus, in 
the ethical and spiritual elements of his life,is confessed- 
ly the great wonder of the world. Such is, and such 
for centuries has been, and such in all future time will 
be, the judgment of the race in regard to him. 

6. The character of Christ is not a fiction, but a 
reality, as much so as that of Paul, or of any other 
man. To suppose that the four evangelists, without 
any original before them, invented the story and wove 
together all its parts, so as to form the character of 
Jesus in all the details of fact assigned to him, and, 
hence, that the moral picture is purely the creation of 
their fancy, is of all suppositions the most unreason- 
able. Such a theory, besides making them deceivers 
without any adequate motive then apparent, also 
makes them as remarkable in their intellectual endow- 
ments as is the hero of the story in the facts which 
they set forth. It at once invests these plain and com- 
mon men with superhuman skill. The truth is that 
the life of Jesus, if it had not been real, would never 
have appeared in any historic record. There never was 
an age in which such a life, as the product of mere 
fiction, could have been palmed off upon mankind as a 
reality, or in which such results therefrom as are re- 
ported in the Book of Acts, and as are known to have 
occurred in the early planting of the Christian Church, 
could, with the means used, or, indeed, with any 
means, bave been secured by a pure fabrication. 
Human genius is not equal to such stupendous fraud. 
The probabilities against the idea are absolutely over- 
whelming. There can be no greater credulity than 
that which makes Christ a fiction. 

Be it remembered that the Gospel narrative, 
while in its contents the most wonderful story 
ever told, was drawn by four separate and inde- 
pendent writers, very near the time of the events 
disclosed therein, with no indication of any col- 
lusion between them, or any design on their part to 
deceive the world with what they knew to be false. 
This narrative, in its statement of facts widely known 
and acknowledged before a single line of 1t was written, 
carries upon its face all the natural signs of truth. No 
statement ever made is more seemingly free from all 
art and intrigue, or simpler in its character, or more per- 
fectly exposed to easy detection if false, or more com- 
pletely marked by the prima-facie evidence of good 
faith on the part of those making it. Nohistory known 
among men, that goes back to remote antiquity, 1s 
better attested to human faith, as toitsauthenticity and 
its uncorrupted transmission, than that which reports 
the earthly life of Christ; and hence to set this history 
down as a mere fable, or to treat it as such an exagger- 
ation and mis-statement of facts as to make it substan- 
tially false, is in effect to discredit all history, especially 
that which deals with the remote past. 

One who carefully compares the four Gospels cannot 
fail to see that Jesus of Nazareth is their common theme 
from beginning to end, and also to see the same moral 
beauty and perfection of character in them all; and yet 
he will find such differencssin the facts stated as to 
show, beyond all question, that no one of these Gospels 
was written with the design of making it harmonize 
with any one or all of the other three. hey, on the 
one hand, present a unity and concurrence of state- 
ment in the moral picture drawn that are impossible, 
except on the supposition that Jesus was a personal 
reality well known to all the writers, and well known 
in that age; and, on the other hand, they equally present 
a diversity, without contradiction, in the facts stated 
and the manner of stating them, that entirely precludes 
the idea that, as deceivers, they had agreed to tell the 
same story. Each evangelist writes as if he were re- 
cording what he knew to be true, and what, as he knew, 
thousands of others at the time also knew to be true, 
and had already accepted as true. These several narra- 
tives are not one narrative, but four distinct and inde- 
pendent histories; and they do not lose this distinctness, 
or their mutual support of one another, because they 
happen to be bound up in the same book called the New 
Testament. They are as histories, just what they would 
be if they had never been thus connected. The com- 
parison of them as separate and independent histories 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that they are not and 
cannot be works of fiction, and hence that the reported 
life is real and not imaginary. 

This conclusion at once settles the whole question in 
respect to the religion taught by Christ and by his Apos- 
tles. Christ, being real and being what in the Gospel 
narrative he appears to be, not only explains the exist- 
ence of the Christian Church as the immediate sequel of 
his life, but is the end of all dispute as to his claims. 
The historic Christ underlies and supports the whole 
fabric of Christianity in this world, whether considered 
as a social organism or a doctrinal system, 





7. The sinless perfection of Christ, as we find it in the 
history of his life, holds the following relations in the 
great system of grace and salvation which has its center 
in him: 

(1.) It was needful and fitting that, as the atoning Re- 
deemer and Saviour of sinners, he should himself be sin- 
lessly perfect. 1n the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is said 
that ‘‘sucn a High Priest became us, who is holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens,” and ‘‘ who needeth not,” as did the 
Jewish high priests, to make an offering ‘ for his own 
sins.” (Heb. vii, 26,27.) The theory of the Bible is, 
that a sinless Saviour was needed in the salvation of 
sinners. 

(2) Che sinless character of Christ commends him to 
our admiration, confidence and love, and in him lays 
the foundation for this attitude of the mind and heart 
toward him. These exercises and his moral excellence 
are fitted to each other. 

(3.) The perfect character of Christ makes him the 
model for our imitation. We are directed to imitate 
him, not in his powers, his authority, or offices as a 
Saviour, but in those qualities that constitute the es- 
sence of goodness and purity. Peter speaks of him as 
‘‘jJeaving us an example,” that we should “follow his 
steps” (I Pet. ii, 21.) This example has all the proper- 
ties of a law in a real life, and is an effective mode of 
teaching. 

(4.) So, also, the perfection of Christ, intelligib'e in its 
facts, and human in its forms and conditions, gives us 
an idea of the heavenly life, considered as a state of sin- 
less holiness. There is nothing in Heaven morally 
superior to his character on earth. Studying him in the 
beauty and glory of his holiness, we can in him see 
what Heaven is in the beauty and glory of its holiness, 
and what we shall be if we here so live as to be “ par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light.”’. 

(5.) Christ’s moral perfection makes him a radiant 
and impressive image of the character of God himself, 
He is said to be “ the image of the invisible God,” and 
‘*the express image of his person.” (Col. i, 15, and Heb. 
i, 3.) He is such, in part, by his pure and perfect char- 
acter. His character is patterned after that of God. 
The heart of God is in his life. Weshall not misjudge 
God, if we judge of him as presented inChrist. ‘Ihe 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God” shines out 
upon this world ‘‘in the face of Jesus Christ.” (II Cor. 
iv, 9.) In him we have the clearest and best manifesta- 
tion of God. 

8. It was not in vain that Christ as a man, yea, as the 
Gcd-Man, wore the rebe of sinless perfection when on 
earth. Great public purposes, relating to him, relating 
to God, relating to man, relating to time and eternity, 
were in the plan of his life, and were accomplished 
thereby. God be praised for such a life once lived 
among men. God be praised that the words of Jesus, 
the acts of Jesus, the patient suffering of Jesus, and the 
moral and spiritual temper of that great and good Phi- 
lanthropist and Saviour have, in the record of his life, 
and in the effects thereof on human hearts, remained 
with the world, and in the world, to teach. to bless, to 
comfort, and save this sinful and dying race. The life 
of Christ on earth was no failure. His death by cruci- 
fixion did not make it a failure. Perfect in itself, it 
perfectly answered its end. All the Christian ages have 
been ringing with its power. That life is and will be 
the theme of eternal song. We can spare Plato and 
Aristotle from human history. The wonderful Man of 
Galilee we cannot spare. Earth before never received 
such a guest. In him humanity was ‘‘ crowned with 
glory and honor.” His humanity was ‘ without sin.” 
Angels admired, and God was pleased. Supernatural 
signs heralded his advent, and Nature wept when he 
died. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF * CONFESSIONS OF AN OPTUM EATER.” 


THE PRINCESS WHO OVERLOOKED ONE SEED IN A 
POMEGRANATE. 








THERE is a story told in the ‘ Arabian Nights” of a 
princess who, by overlooking one seed of a pomegranate, 
precipitated the event which she had labored to make 
impossible. She lies in wait for the event which she 
foresees. The pomegranate swells, opens, splits; the 
seeds, which she knows to be roots of evil, rapidly she 
swallows, but one, only one, before it could be arrested, 
rolls away intoariver. It is lost; it is irrecoverable; 
she has triumphed, but she must perish; already she 
feels the flames mounting up which are to consume hes; 
and she calls for water hastily, not to deliver herself 
(for that is impossib!e), but, nobly forgetting her own 
misery, that she may prevent that destruction of her 
brother-mortal which had been the original object for 
hazarding her own. Yet why goto Arabian fictions? 
Even in our daily life is exhibited in proportions far 
more gigantic that tendency to swell and amplify itself 
into mountains of darkness which exists oftentimes in 
germs that are imperceptible. An error in human 





choice, an infirmity in the human will, tho it were at 
first less than a mote, tho it should swerve from the 
right line by an interval less than any thread 
“That ever spider twisted from her womb,” 

sometimes begins to swell, to grow, to widen its dis- 
tance rapidly, travels off into boundless spaces remote 
from the true center, spaces incalculable and irretrace- 
able, untii hope seems ext nguished and return impossi- 
ble, Such was the course of my own opium career. 
Such is the history of human errors every day. Such 
was the original sin of the Greek theories on Deity, 
which could not have been healed but by putting off 
their own nature, and kindling into a new principle— 
absolutely undiscoverable, as I contend, for the Grecian 
intellect. Z 

Oftentimes an echo goes as it were to sleep; the series 
of reverberations has died away. Suddenly a second 
series awakens; this subsides; then a third wakens up. 
So of actions done in youth. After great tumults all is 
quieted. You dream that they are over. In a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, on some fatal morning in 
middle life, the far-off consequences come back upon 
you. And you say to yourself: ‘‘Oh, Heaven, if I had 
fifty lives this crime would re-appear, as Pelion upon 
Ossa. So was it with my affection. Left to natural 
peace I might have conquered it,verschmerzen to charm 
it down by the mere suffering of grief—to hush it by 
endurance—that was the natural policy, that was the 
natural process. But behold! A new form of sorrow 
arises; and the two multiply together; and the worm 
which was beginning to fall asleep is roused again to 
pestilential fierceness,” ; 





NOTES FOR ‘‘ SUSPIRIA.” 

Mystery unfathomable of Death! Mystery unap- 
proachable of God! Destined it was, from the founda- 
tions of the world, that each mystery should make war 
upon the other; once that the lesser mystery should swal- 
low up for a moment a limbus of the greater: and that wo 
is past; once that the greater mystery should swallow 
up forever the whole vortex of the lesser, and that glory 
is yet tocome. After which man, thatis the Son of 
God, shall lift up his eyes forever, saying: ‘‘ Behold! 
there were two mysteries; and one is not, and there is 
but one mystery that survives forever!” 





If an eternity (Death supposed), is as vast as a star, 
yet the most miserable of earthly blocks not four feet 
square will eclipse, masque, hide it from center to cir- 
cumference. Andso itreallyis. Incredibleas it might 
seem apart from experience, the dreadful reality of 
Death is utterly withdrawn from us because itself dwin- 
dles toan apparent mote, and the perishing non-reality 
thickens into a darkness as massy as a rock. 


Great changes summon to great meditations. Daily 
we see the most joyous of events take a coloring of so- 
lemnity from the mere relation in which they stand to 
an uncertain future; the birth of a child, heir to the 
great« st exp:ctations and welcomed clamorously by the 
sympathy of myriads, speaks to the more reflecting in 
an undertone of monitory sadness were it only as a 
tribute to the frailty of human expectations; and a 
marriage day, of all human events the most lawfully 
festal, yet needs something of effort to chase away the 
boding sadness which settles unavoidably upon any new 
career; the promise is vague; but new hopes havecreated 
new dangers, and responsibilities contracted perhaps 
with rapture are exchanged with menace. 





For every one of us, male or female, there is a year 
of crisis, a year of solemn and conscious transition, a 
year in which the light-hearted sense of the irresponsi- 
ble ceases to gild the heavenlydawn. A year there is, 
seitled by no law or usage, for me perhaps the 18th, for 
you the 17th, for another the 19h, within the gates of 
which, underneath the gloomy archway of which sits 
a phantom of yourself. 

Turn a screw—tighten a linch-pin, which is not to 
disease but perhaps to exalt the mighty machinery of 
the brain—and the Infinities appear, before which the 
tranquillity of man unsettles, the gracious forms of life 
depart, and the ghostly enters. So profoundly is this 
‘true that oftentimes I have said of my own tremendous 
experience in this region, destined too certainly, I fear, 
finally to swallow up intellect and the life of life in the 
heart unless God of his mercy fetches me away by some 
sudden death, that Death, considered as an entrance 
to this ghostly world, is but a postern gate by compar- 
ison with the heaven aspiring vestibule through which 
this world of the Infinite introduces the ghostly world. 

Time, if it does not diminish grief, alters its character. 
At first we stretch out our hands in very blindness of 
heart, as if trying to draw back again those whom we 
have lost. But, after a season, when the importance of 
such efforts has become tco sensibly felt, finding that 
they will not come back to us, a strange fascination 
arises which yearns after some mode of going to them, 
There is a gulf fixed which childhood rarely can pass. 
But we link our wishes with whatsoever would gently 
waft us over, We stretch out our hands and say: “‘Sis- 
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ter, lend us thy help and plead for us with God, that 
we may pass over witheut much agony.” 





The joy of an infant, or joy-generation, without sig- 
nificance of an unprofound and common mind, how 
strange to see the excess of pathos in that; yet men of 
any (or at least of much) sensibility see in this a tran- 
spicuous masque for another form—viz., the eternal 
ground of sorrow in all human hearts. This, by the 
way, in an essay ou William Wordsworth, should be no- 
ticed as the charm of his poetry; and the note differen- 
tial infact. At least [know not of any former poet 
who hasso systematically sought his sadness 1 the very 
luxury of joy.. Thus, in the *‘ Two April Mornings”: 

* Whatin mortal freshness of dewy radiance! 
What an attraction of early summer! What a vision of roses 


in June! 
Yet it is all transmuted to a purpose of sadness.” 


” 
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THE TOUCH OF INSPIRATION. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








THE art of describing things with the utmost econo- 
my of words and at the same time with abso ute pictur- 
esqueness of effect is nearly always exhibited as if by 
accident. The poets have a way of surprising us with 
these unexpec:ed flashes of success in reproducing the 
most striking phenomena of Nature. The words 

* Ragged rims of thunder brooding low 
With shadow-streaks of rain,” 
bring up in the imagination a perfect sketch of a thun- 
der shower on the horizon. One feels the cool, damp 
wind-puffs from the distant cloud and sees the slanting 
films trailing on the dim hills. There is a mellow sound 
of disturbed elements and throbbing storm-troubles in 
the phrasing. Tennyson often makes these aerial 
sketches, as if with a single twirl of the pen. He paints 
us a great thunder-cioud that 
*Topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire.” 

In this instance t! e effect is as complete and immediate 
as if it had not been produced by comparison; for in- 
stantly we recall by direct retrospection the great lu- 
netces and curtains of the aerial forts we watched when a 
child, and remember how at regular intervals the whole 
structure t »ppled strangely as the lightning filled it and 
the sun, already down, burned its edges. From my 
winter place on the Gulf Coast 1 have often seen im- 
mense dark cloud-fortifications rise along the horizon, 
between the blue sky and the green-blue water. Pres- 
ently the m,on would appear, to beat the parapets toa 
silver glow, interse as woite flame from a blow-pipe. 

When Keats, in his pathetic thirst, longed for a b ak- 
er of the warm South 

** With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purpie-stainéd mouth,”’ 
he had absolute vision of his subject. The description 
is marvelously accurate, with the added wonder of in- 
expressible suggestion. What colorin that draught! 
What alluring bouquet! What iridescence in those 


_ mnagic: bubbles! 


Sometimes the phrases used in these happy moments 
are descriptive of things we all have imagined, but have 
never seen.- D. G. Rossetti, in his superbly beautiful 
** Blessed Damozel,’ strikes into view, as with a cilcium 
flash, a vision of souls ascending to Heaven. ‘Lhey are 
compared to *‘ thia flames,” and what other phrase could 
beused with such effect? Again, in the same poem, a 
perfectly human element is made to relieve an access of 
extreme artificiality by the sudden statement of the fact 
that the homesick girl's bosom seemed to make 

** The bar she leaned on warm.” 

Immediately the description is complete, and we feel 
the circuit of sympathy fill with the current of absolute 
life and glow with tender fervor. I have often quoted 
from Emerson the verses: 

“ Aloft in secret veins of air 
Blows the sweet breath of song.”’ 
Who has not heard that breath wandering overhead on 
a drowsy summer day? Itis not astrain for the pbys- 
ical ear—the realist never catches it—but it steals into 
the sou! and masters it like music in a dream. Then 
there is a line dropped by Mr. Howeils in his youthful 
days, it is a perfect picture of young maple leaves when 
they are upturned by a frisky springtime wind. He 
sings of them as being 
* Blown silver in the breeze.” 
Mr. Lowell’s inquiry: 
** Oh, what is so rare as a day in June,” 
retains its fragrant suggestiveness despite the badly 
rhymed college response: 
* Boarding-house beer called * underdone.’ ”’ 
It was Shelley, I believe, who wrote the striking lines: 
“ Hell is acity much like London, 
A populous and a smoky city.” 
To my mind the idea of genius has been never better 
expressed than by Coleridge’s verses; 
* He has fed on honey-dew. 
And drunk the milk of Paradise,” 
from which we catch, by instantaneous understanding, 
the whole secret of the very miracle by which such sub- 
stances as make poets’ visions are assimilated and re- 





When old Chaucer says: - 
* Thann longen folk to gone on pilgrimages,” 
he fixes forever one of the most delicate, elusive and 
universal of human moods; it is the mood of .ba'my 
spring, when the far-away and the vague are calling us 
into the purple mists just over the horizon. 
Oftentimes the poet, by some almost inexplicable 
process. conjures up an expression which literally means 
nothing, and yet bears in it, as a mirror might, the re- 
flection of something strangely rich in meaning. For 
example, Villon’s verse: 
** Ou sont les neiges d’antan?” 
so perfectly translated by Rossetti: 
**Where are the snows of yester- year?” 
Baudelaire sings of the warm waves of the Southern 
seas as 
“ Infinite cradlings of fragrant idleness.” 

When Burns says to the birds: 

* Ye mind me o’ departed juys, 

Departed never to return,” 

his vision of buman sadness is as direct and as imme- 
diate as Shakespeare's ever was at its highest dramatic 
reach. 

By what trick is it that Cowper needs to go no further 
than— 

“ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness !” 

to show us the wi'derness itself and the identical lodge? 
His wi h goes in upon our imagination and calls up ihe 
universal longing. We have seen the wilderness before; 
we have helped, long ago, to build that cabin. The 
poet has dipped his pen in our heart, and has written 
with the eo'or -f our dreams. Each one of us has his 
special wilderness, his idea] lodge amid the solitude. 

Swinburne, the most musical of contemporary poets, 
is a master of surprise. He passes from the supremely 
artificial to the simply natural with a suddenness and 
completeness t at fairly captivate the imagination. 
Examine the two lines: 

“Where tijes of grass break into foam of flowers, 
Or where the wind's feet shine along the sea.” 
The upper verse is a type specimen of deliberately 
thought out and finely wrought conceit; the lower 
comes into the mind and the soul like an unexpected 
glimpse of a breezy ocean rolling its whi e-capped waves 
far and free. How different and now affected in com- 
parison appears the familiar description cf the wave 
that 
* Caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there !” 

jhe true descriptive maximum seems to be an over- 
fliow—the eff ct of excessive momentum. The imagina- 
tion overreacoes the expected and touches some chord 
of truth supernally beautiful or surprisingly suggestive, 
by a sort of accident due to a spurt of energy spontane 
ous and irresistible. 

The dramatic surprise is quite different from the lyr- 
ical. Its play is in the field of human action where mo- 
tive flashes through the substance of toought like elec- 
tricity in steel. Lhe great playwrights know the pulse 
of the world and ho* to make it leap or stop with the 
power of but five words. The born actor is he who 
knows by intuitiun where to find these lucky reaches of 
expression. The decadence of the novel since 1870 is 
largely due to the neglect’ of dramatic and descriptive 
surprise. Compare one of Dumas’s best romances with 
the best recent analytical novel and there will be no 
escape frum regret. That Dumas’s style has been sur- 
passed by recent writers cannot be denied; that his 
stories occupy too much space goes witbout the saying; 
but te was‘not ashamed of his imagination. We shall 
have no more good novel still the Scotts and the Dumases 
return tous. They must return, however, fully abreast 
of the time and able to take in the meaning of the later 
civilization. 

The poets have dwindled, too, under the pressure of 
materialistic realism. We shall not see much truly 
great poetry so long as the dramatists and the Jyrists 
restrain their imaginations. Realism has never pro- 
duced one permanent drama, one immortal novel, o 
one enduring lyric. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE CATHOLIC TEACHING BODIES. 


BY WALLACE THORNTON, M A, 











To give the history of the Catholic teaching bodies 
distinctly as workers among the masses, is to give the 
epitome of the history of the Jesuit and the Christian 
Brother. The other societies are but amateurs in the 
field, men who have left aside the direct purpose of 
their organization and in this age of opposition to the 
State as an educator, have quit the farm and the work- 
shop and devoted themselves to the calling that any 
man may take up for a m»keshift teaching. 

From the earliest days of Christianity the education 
of the young has been deemed of primal importance. 
Of course, the direct purpose of this education was 
spiritual. Onething alone was necessary for man—his 
salvation. Everything calculated to awaken in the 
childish intelligence the appreciation of God and his 
works was judged necessary. The child learned to 





distilled to the uttermost subtlety of meaning. 


read that it might follow the prayers of the Church; to 


write that it might copy the Psalter. Secular knowl- 
edge, distinctly as such, i.e:, that which looked merely 
to the ‘ma'erial advancement of the man, was totally 
disregarded. Philosophy was studied to prepare men 
for the science of theology. Men may be cited promi- 
nent in the literary and the scientific field; these were 
an accident, not a result of thesystem. One might just 
as well ascribe the work of Edison, of Stephenson, of 
Davy, to some particular school system, as to say that 
Galileo or Shakespeare, Bacon or Co'umbus, repre- 
sented the work of the monkish schools of the Middle 
Ages. It is not by means of isolated examples of 
genius that we gauge the excellence of any method or 
system of teaching. 

In the Middle Ages the individual system predomi- 
nated. The master devoted his time to one pupil. The 
metbers of the various religious organizations were the 
only teachers. These filled the young intellect with 
the elements of rbetoric and dialectics. Beyond this 
they did not attempt to go, and, in fact, were not capa- 
ble of going. 

The first real effort to diffuse education among the 
masses can be traced no further back than the seven- 
teenth century. 

John Baptist de la Salle was the pioneer. He recog- 
nized the fact that the masses were totally excluded 
from the realm of culture, that poverty was synonymous 
with ignorance; wealth alone held the key to knowk 
edge; the poor lived and died without intellectual pleas- 
ure ofany kind. The brilliant aristocracy of the French 
court were indifferent to the wants of the people. Igno- 
rance of the classes, meant the continuance of their 
de-potism. LaSalle had much to contend with. He 
went at it heroically; he brought into being a society 
whose underlying principle is primary education; he 
started his free schools in Paris toward the end of the 
seventeenth century; since then the society of the 
Christian Brothers has spread to every part of the 
world, and to-day presents a solid aggregation of more 
than fourteen thousand men engaged in the work of 
primary education. These men have noambition above 
the scho»]; they vow themselvesto the work of educa- 
tion, and to this work alone. Their wants are few; all 
they require is the cost of maintenance; consequently, 
merely a nominal charge falls on the committees or 
parishes by whom their services are engaged. 

After the foundation of the Christian Brothers, a mul- 
titude of organizations sprang into being, each having 
primary education as its actuating cause. None pos- 
sessed that peculiar solidarity that prevails among the 
Cbristian Brothers. 

The Brothers of Mary, of Charity, of the Christian 
Doctrine, of St. Joseph, of St. Francis—all these are so- 
cieties with the primal purpose of elementary ecucation. 

When the Christian Brothers were first organized, 
peculiar stress was laid upon the fact that their purpose 
was simply primary education. The veriest elements of 
of reading, writing and ciphering were deemed sufficient 
both in teacher and pupil. ‘*Les Fréres Ignorantins” be- 
came their distinc'ion in popular parlance. Such they 
continued until the re-organization of the society under 
Napoleon J. From that time forth their sphere widened 
till, under Napoleon IIT, they contro!led nearly all the 
primary and intermediate schools of France; yet, with 
all this development of power, they eschewed the clas- 
sics. 

In the United States, whither they came about 1844, 
they: rapidly spread from Baltimore, their starting-point, 
till now they are found in all parts of the United States 
controlling, in Catholic circles, intermediate education. 
The other lay teaching bodies are confined exclusively 
to primary teaching. Some, however, with an ambi'ion 
that would do them credit, did they combine therewith 
a hnowledge of the branches to be taught, have started 
here and there colleges, so-called. 

In one of these colleges. a gentleman who poses as a 
classical teacher, elocutionist and all else, taught the 
classics for two years. This pseudo-professor, to my 
own knowledge, cannot read one chapter of Cesar or 
Nepos witbout the aid of the interlinear. 

The Brothers of Mary are numerous in this country. 
Their work lies chiefly among the German element, 
The underlying principle of the Society is detrimental 
to success as educators. They give their services gratu- 
itously. Perforce they are obliged to go out among the 
people to collect what is necessary for sustenance, 
This prevents them giving the time to study that is 
essential to achieve success; they become fond of com- 
pany and neglect their chosen work. Therefore is it 
that so few of their pupils ever display any degree of 
proficiency. 

The Xaverians bave been instituted expressly for re- 
formatories and orphan asylums. In attempting to di- 
rect primary schools and colleges they Jose sight of their 
end. Being utterly untrained in pedagogy they are 
in almost all instances complete failures. The same 
may be said of the majority of the brotherhoods. More- 
over these societies are too eager to receive into mem- 
bership men whose fitness for the work hag never been 
gauged. Men who have abandoned or been expelled 
from the Jesuits or the Christian Brothers, are readily 
received by the other organizations. Scouting parties 
are sent to the coal regions of Fennsylvania; or to the 





country places in the Emerald Isle, and individuals are 
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induced to come to this country to aid in the furthering 
of the work of Christian education. Without training 
of any kind these specimens are thrown into the class- 
room full-fledged teachers. 

The Brothers of the Holy Cross. may be classed under 
the same head as the Xaverians and the Franciscans. 
They are in the main men who have been with other 
societies, or men whose intellectual caliber unfits them 
for the work of the ministry. Their principal business 
in this country seems to be to canvass for their school in 
Indiana and for a little pamphlet called the Ave Maria. 

Among the various sisterhoods the condition, if any- 
thing, is worse. Some, as the Madames of the Sacred 
Heart, the Sisters of Mercy, and the French Sisters of 
Notre Dame,.require an education as a condition for en- 
trance. Among the remaining societies no guarautee 
of any kind is required, and with the exception of the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart, no mental development 
is encouraged. The Sisters of St. Joseph andthe Ger- 
man Sisters of Notre Dame, devote their leisure mo- 
ments to sewing instead of striving to add to their 
knowledge and fitness for the class-room. 

Having thus outlined the present condition of the 
Catholic teaching bodies, it may now be permitted to us 
to show why they cannot be a success, and why they 
are not necessary to the preservation of the autonomy 
of the Catholic Church, 

Wherever the product of the Catholic school has been 
left to its own resources it has in the struggle for exist- 
ence been invariably pushed to the wall. 

Isolated examples may be cited of men great in the 
political field, in business, or in the professions. These 
individual exceptions, if you take the trouble to investi- 
gate, owe their success to the strength of character 
which enabled them to triumph over the injury sus- 
tained through the religious educational system. 

Take the Jesuit college. The youthful aspirant after 
knowledge is intrusted to the care, not of the mature, 
experienced priest, who has made a study of human 
nature, but to the young ecclesiastical student. It is 
the interest of these young men to increase their own 
intellectual stores rather than to develop the young 
minds intrusted to their care. They do not bring to the 
class-room that enthusiasm, that energy of character, 
that is essential to success in education. Apart from 
this fact, impelled by the selfish motive of individual 
gain, they make the courses of study in all their colleges 
run parallel with their own; they may develop a good 
classical scholar, they may turn outa good philosopher, 
but who has ever heard of a man prominent in science 

coming from Georgetown, Fordham, Sixteenth Street, 
or Worcester? 

I have met young men from the Junior class of cer- 
tain Jesuit colleges who had not opened an algebra; men 
who had graduated as B.A.’s and M.A.’s, whose knowl- 
edge of the mathematics would not bear comparison 
with what is compulsory on students in the Freshman 
class of the New York Free Colleges. Another very 
serious defect in religious schools is the spy system. 
Young men are placed under such espionage that they 
become either totally devoid of spirit or else are trans- 
formed into contemptible hypocrites. They are not 
permitted to sleep in private rooms, they are not p>-r- 
mitted to board outside the college walls, unless with 
their parents or guardians, They eat in common; they 
playincommon, When they recreate they go in groups 
under the direction of a prefect. Rarely or never dares 
the young man act out his character. He must always 
play an assumed réle. Animal spirits are subversive of 
discipline and must be restrained. The boy of twenty 
is treated as the child of nine. He is not spanked, but 
he is subjected to annoying tasks that are in every way 
as humiliating. The student is always classed as bad 
until he proves himself such, or until he develops the 
ability to hoodwink the prefect. Among Catholic par- 
ents these colleges have come to be regarded as genteel 
reformatories. A boy who cannot be controlled at 
home on account of the perversity of his instincts and 
his associations, is sent to the Catholic college to be re 
formed. This element invariably constitutes about one- 
third of the students. You may readily judge how bene- 
ficial such companions must be to the younger pupils of 
more elevated character and home-training, who con- 
stitute also a large percentage of such schools. 

In the vast majority of Catholic colleges children of 
eight and nine years of age are received. (I cannot re- 
call one college that does not receive such.) Anybody 
in the least degree conversant with educational matters 
willim mediately perceive how detrimental to morality 
is the indiscriminate commingling of young men of the 
reformatory class and children whose charactor is yet 
unformed, This conglomerate necessitates espionage; 
espionage destroys independence of character. This de- 
fect exists in the college of the Jesuit and of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, and in the so-called colleges of the other 
bodies. 

Again, the methods of teaching in vogue are out of 
harmony with our progressive Americanism. The very 
nature of the religious life unfits man or woman for 
teaching. The teacher to be successful must possess 
witbin him the ability to assimilate the youthful intel- 
lect to his own. The training of the religious teacher 
makes this both undesirable and impossible. The first 
step in the religious training of a teacher is to elimi- 








nate the individual character; rather, to annihilate it. 
A true Jesuit never sees anything except through the 
eyes of the Jesuit; he studies, firstly, how to benefit the 
society, then how it will be made to conform to his in- 
terest, not as a man but as a member of that society. 
The Christian Brother is not so limited in his horizon— 
he discards the unit glass. The superior of the hous is, 


to a certain extent, a free agent, and the superior of the: 


house isthe eye for every man under his immediate 
control. 

From all the religious houses in the country the news- 
paper is excluded as being conducive only to boldness of 
thought and insubordination of spirit. Harper’s Muga- 
zine, The Century, Scribner's, The Atlantic, or any of 
the other profane journals are not permitted within the 
sacred precincts of their dwellings, lest the isolated 
stories of carnal love might agitate the peaceful slum- 
ber of their impassive inmates. William D. Howells, 
Russell Lowell and the Autocrat are known by name to 
very few; by their works to scarcely any. 

In one of these societies a holy man, skilled in the 
science of the saints, showed to me the terrible gulf 
from which he had rescued a youthful member of his 
community. What think you it was? The delinquent 
had been discovered reading Tennyson’s poems, and 
peeping through the pages of Elizabeth Browning’s 
works. Among religious teachers practical acquaint- 
ance with literature is unknown. The Christian Broth- 
ers have Brother Azarias. The Jesuits have no one. 
The other societies will have to refer to the lexicon for 
the word literature. 

Again, the religious teacher is totally unfit for out- 
door work in the sciences. In fact, none has the ability 
to develop a thorough scientific taste in any pupil. 
Iron working, physical experiment, mechanics, chemi- 
cal work, assaying—these are branches completely ig- 
nored in all Catholic colleges. This being the case, how 
can such teachers be deemed capable of handling the 
young aspirant after knowledge and of molding him 
into the schelar fitted intellectually to take his place 
among the giants of the day. 

The character of the pupil cannot be formed because 
those who undertake to do it see nothing except through 
the lens of complete, unquestioning submission. They 
themselves are without strength of character; they are 
men who have trampled on their will power till, by 
sheer mental effort, they have become automatons. 
The utmost limit of their power is the ability to turn 
out machines. In the great active struggle of to-day it 
is not men built in unyielding molds after a fixed pat- 
tern that we need. No; we want men who by individ- 
ual impulse can hew themselves a personality out of the 
chaos; men who by mental acumen and boldness of 
character can tower above their fellow-men and show 
themselves leaders for the masses in the great living is- 
sues of the hour. 

Religious teachers cannot fit the rising generation for 
mercantile affairs; they cannot equip them for scientific 
research; they cannot cultivate literary, historical or 
artistic taste. What are they capable of doing? To cul- 
tivate the love of the religious ideal seems to be the sum 
total of their capacity. To achieve this, their only pur- 
pose—the one for which they alone have any fitness— 
does not require, therefore, that they have absolute con- 
trol.of the whole mental development of the child; Sun- 
day will suffice for this work. 

The day for religious orders as dictators in the field of 
primary education has passed and forever passed. We 
must not be ungrateful to them for what they have 
done. They were the pioneers. What ave need now 
are men taken from among men as the fit exponents of 
of what they profess. As the religious teacher is the 
one best suited to form the religious side of the charac- 
ter, simply because his own life is the exponent of re- 
ligious simplicity, so the successful business man, the 
well-equipped litterateur, the practical scientist; these 
are the men to develop in the rising generation a skill 
in their several fields of human activity. 

In the formation of the self-dependent man, men 
should be chosen who have tasted of the sweetness and 
of the bitterness of life; men who have been amid the 
shoals and the quicksands and have, notwithstanding, 
preserved their integrity of character, have exalted 
their mental vision, have come from their trials and their 
successes stronger and truer men, men with experience. 

Let the Catholic Church, if she desire to conduct a 
school system separate from that of the State, choose 
such men. Then will she be not the laughing stock of 
her enemies, but their peer, going side by side with 
them in their struggle for the elevation, the betterment 
of the human race. 


New York Crry. 
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A CORRESPONDENT tells us of an amusing incident that 
recently occurred at a town in Germany noted for its min- 
eral springs, where an American gentleman from Buffalo, 
N. Y., entered his name in the hotel register as ‘“‘ James I. 
King of Buffalo, New York.” An open-eyed but hasty 
reporter announced in the daily paper that James the 
First, King of Buffalo, had arrived in town. Whereupon 
such a tide of beggars, tradesmen and loafers surround- 
ed Mr. King, some of them mistaking him for the 
original ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” that he was forced to leave the 
place. 
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EXTENSION OF IRON-MAKING INTO THE 
SOUTH. 


BY FRANK H. TAYLOR, 








THE search for iron-ore in this country and its reduc- 
tion into workable metal began almost as soon as the 
people in the thin and detached settlements along the 
coasts essayed to invade and colonize the interior. Ore 
in deposits more or less rich and extensive was found 
almost ¢ontinuously in the recesses of the highlands far 
back from the tide-water, which formed the shores of 
the primeval sea. Abandoned workings, grim heaps of 
tumbled stone and rotting timber are hidden in many a 
mountain vale, picturesque objects for the artist’s 
sketch-book. Here and there some of these small and 
old-time iron industries still survive, as, for instance, in 
the Adirondacks, near Plattsburg, because of some spe- 
cial excellence of the metal produced. In the case cited 
the ore is used at Keeseville for the manufacture of 
horseshoe nails. 

The anxiety to obtain more iron, in the early days of 
the colonies, during the Revolution, the wars of 1812, 
with Mexico in 1846, and the Rebellion, in fact even 
now, has been largely prompted by the necessities of 
warfare. All through the northern and southern Blue 
Ridge regions as far as the line of Tennessee there are 
old charcoal furnaces in the valleys, hidden away in 
the forests, which have been busy at some time in shap- 
ing the implements and munitions of war. The intro- 
duction of steam locomotion opened a new and vast 
field of utility for iron, and Pennsylvania owes her 
wealth very largely to an early comprehension of this 
fact. 

For many years after the close of the War of 1861-65 
the furnaces of the North were partially supplied with 
scrap-iron inthe form of old rails, discarded by nu- 
merous railways, North and South, in favor of steel, 
which came into use as soon as the Bessemer method 
was perfected. In the course of time this supply of 
material was exhausted and the demand for ore became 
imperative. Great fleets of ships were sent out upon 
the lakes to bring it in from Canada. Old abandoned 
works were re-opened and the iron prosp<ctors began to 
penetrate the South. 

In the process of modern iron-making other things 
than ore are of vital necessity. Two of these are coke 
and limestone. A few years ago vast deposits of coal, 
splendidly adapted for coke making, were found in the 
Cumberland Mountains of West Virginia, and a great 
tract was also uncovered in Nurthern Alabama. Ade- 
quate supplies of limestone were also discovered, and 
thus began the great Southern iron boom. The con- 
stant increase of the track mileage of railroads, the 
adoption of iron girders and frames in buildings as now 
constructed by architects, the creation of numerous iron 
and steel ships for the merchant marine and the Navy, 
the thousand and one uses to which iron is now adapted 
by science and invention—all these have kept the visible 
supply of pig iron in the market but slightly in advance 
of the requirements of the times. Thus far there has 
been no surplus in this commodity. 

The competition of the iron-factors has gradually 
forced the adoption of more economical methods of 
production. The nearer the furnace could be placed to 
the mine and the coal deposits with a due regard to the 
cheap shipment of its product to the market—generally 
in the North—the better for the owners. Thus it hap- 
pensthat the numerous ambitious communities in the 
‘iron belt” of the South which have come into being as 
a direct result of the ‘“‘iron fever” are now, and have 
been from the beginning, each doing its level best to 
convince the rest of mankind that it is located exactly 
in the center of a circle embracing the greatest unde- 
veloped mineral resources upon the face of the globe. 
Accompanying the birth and growth of mining and 
manufacturing industries in these new and until re- 
cently unconsidered fields, there has oeen an extrava- 
gance of anticipation which has utterly refused to con- 
template the reverse side of the picture. The native 
people have witnessed a wonderful influx of strangers 
into their quiet valleys through the Southern uplands. 
Many of these with money tospend in option on min- 
eral lands, inthe purchase of suburban ground, and in 
the construction of large and picturesque hotels. They 
have seen young men, strangers and natives alike, 
open small offices, put up the Real Estate 
agent’s signs and, utterly without capital beyond 
that of a glib tongue, presently inaugurate a speculative 
excitement and an increase in prices of pasture lands in 
the alluring guise of ‘ villa lots,” most astonishing to 
behold, out of which these same young men have in due 
time emerged with great profit to themselves. Their 
newspapers, heretofore given over to fiery denunciation 
of Northern politics, and similar absorbing topics, have 
gradually vverflowed with rumors of syndicates, analy- 
ses of mineral deposits, chronicles of real-estate deals, 
forecasts of coming railroads, tales of vast ‘ plants” 
already under way or about as good as located, and all 
the loose gossip of an unsettled time, much of which has 
had no foundation in fact, and has been allowed to pass 
current only because exaggeration and untruth have 
been commonly regarded as inseparable evils in a pro- 
gressive period. Little wonder that the old population 
has about ‘‘ lost its head.” There has, perhaps, been no 
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more of fiction in the promotion of these Southern in- 
dustrial ‘‘ booms” than there was in the cettling up of 
Illinois, Dakota, Colorado, or California. The fact is 
there is no need of going beyond the plain truth to fur- 
nish real inducements to the capitalist and the settler. 
This movement to draw upon the bank ~f Nature’s re- 
serve wealth, hidden away in the Southern Appala- 
chians, is a permanent line of effort. It has come to 
stay and will form the secure basis of a vast, busy, in- 
telligent and prosperous population. Its influence upon 
the markets of the world will become more apparent as 
the production of its marketable commodity increases. 

Among the harum-scarum multitude gathered to- 
gether by the opportunities of the time and to whom 
the shadow of production is quite as gooud as the sub- 
stance thereof, as long as prices can be held at artificial 
points, there is a leaven of practical workers backed by 
trained financiers, who in the long run will “ inherit 
the earth.” The visitors of the British Iron and Steel 
Association, recently observers of our methods, were 
astonished at the profligate manner of iron-making in 
the South, notably in Alabama. The same charge of 
waste may be made against some of the numerous rail- 
road lines projected and partly built through the moun- 
tains. They have been constructed to sell rather than 
to fulfilla legitimate object of transportation. These 
shallow, fallacious ways and enterprises must eat up a 
great deal of money and bring undeserved discredit 
upon the whole demonstration. 

Nearly all of the prosperity so widely diffused through 
the so-called ‘‘ New South” has come to pass within the 
decade just closed. The Tradesman, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has recently published an elaborate table of sta- 
tistics based upon the Census of 1880 and that of 1890. 
It may well be questioned if a better showing could be 
established regarding any people in any period of the 
world’s history than this résumé of the growth in mate- 
rial wealth in the Southern States during the past ten 
years. 

The ircrease of white population has been 26 per 
cent. and of colored people 10 per cent. The number of 


* persons of Northern birth has nearly doubled. Foreign 


immigrants have increased one-third. The actual 
wealth has increased to the extent of 62.5 per cent.; 
State and county debts have decreased to the extent of 
an average of 17 per cent., while the State revenues 
have been exactly doubled; municipal debts have in- 
creased 42 per cent.; banking capital has enlarged 86 
per cent.; railroad trackage has considerably more than 
doubled, giving permanent employment to a pro- 
portionate number of additional men; capital, in manu- 
facturers, has increased 207 per cent., and the value of 
product 135 per cent. 

The consamption of cotton by Southern factories bas 
increased 201 per cent., while the products of cotton 
seed, for which numerous uses have been discovered, 
has grown 317 per cent., cotton itself has imereased 35 
per cent. e 

Pig iren, of which but 1,684,663 tons were made in 
1880, has increased 480 per cent., and now forms more 
than one-sixth of the entire product of this country, 
which, by the way, isa greater total than that hereto- 
fore produced by any country, and in 1890 exceeded 
that produced by Great Britain, placing America at the 
head of iron-making nations. 

The mining of coal has grown 333 per cent., and of 
all minerals 877 per cent. 

The lumber interest, stimulated by the completion of 
railroads into dense forest regions, heretofore inaccessi- 
ble, has grown 183 per cent. 

The growing of fruits, not only of a citrous charac- 
ter, but in the product of vineyards and of orchards, 
has increased 171 per cent. 

The value of live stuck has grown to the extent of 54 
per cent. 

Schools and teachers are one-third more plentiful than 
ten years ago, and the number of attendants has en- 
larged 56 per cent., while the school revenues have been 
auzmented 163 per cent. 

None of the Southern States have, as yet, engaged in 
the production of steel except West Virginia, which 
supp ies a total of ouly a little more than 4 per cent. of 
the whole. A few tons were turned out last year, how- 
ever, by way of experiment in Virginia, Alabama and 
Tennessee. It is said that the Southern ores are well 
adapted to what is called the basic process of steel mak- 
ing, and there is a great deal of talk which will no doubt 
result in som: realization in this direction during the 
coming year orso, The basic method has been success- 
fully tested both at Pottstown, Penn., and at Chatta- 
nooga. It is in extensive practical operation in Ger- 
many. 

\labama produces et the present time more tban one- 
half of all the pig-iron made in the South; but the out- 
put of that State is as yet less than one-fifth that of 
Pennsylvania, the increased output in the latter State 
for 1890 being nearly twenty per cent. 

Labor strikes at Birmingham, Ala , and other points 
in the belt of production, indicate that the low prices of 
libor, heretofore regarded as of lasting advantage to the 
Southern iron factor, cannot be held. With the equali- 
zation of wages, co-incidental industry, consuming a 
large proportion of the iron product, must, of necessity, 
follow. This is exemplified in the establishment of a 








great iron ship-building concern at Newport News, to 
which reference was made in my last letter. A very 
great advantage which the South enjoys in connection 
with its embarkation into mining and smelting, is seen 
in the beautiful agricultural regions, the rich valley 
lands contiguous to much of the mining country, al- 
ready settled by a thrifty farming people, capable of 
supplying a large body of workers whose occupations 
are in the mine and the furnace. ; 

It should be noted, too, that the astonishing average 
increase of wealth owes its aggregate far more to this 
new mineral impetus than to the old-established prod- 
ucts of the cotton States, and that the credit, when the 
upland region aione is considered, must ke much 
enlarged. 

With the reader who finds statistics dull reading and 
broad generalities insipid, I must plead that these sim- 
ply form the solid foundation fur the description to fol- 
low, in subsequent letters, of some interesting young 
cities, many notable historic points, and much majestic 
landscape in Alabama and her sister States. 

A large proportion of the people of a generation that 
struggled with great unanimity, and at one time with a 
prospect of success, to destroy the union of the States, 
still lives to witness the great awakening to the oppor- 
tunity afforded free labor in their midst, to see their 
section enormously enriched through the mere routine 
development of dormant wealth not recently discovered 
but long known and only neglected; to admit that the 
perpetuation of slave labor in their midst, for which 
their statesmen so fiercely contended, would have left 
all these busy mines untouched, these young cities un- 
built, and this throng of immigrants unknown. These 
figures of progress form an object lesson which should 
interest every reflective person. 
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For the first time politics seems to have penetrated to 
the society of Washington. Ordinarily you do not hear 
a word about legislation or law-givers, away from Capi- 
tol Hill. Membrrs like to leave their business in their 
committee-rooms and hear about something else, in 
order to give some variety to their lives. But it has 
been different this lass month. Eventhe young ladies 
are able to talk about the Silver bill and the Elections 
bill; you can hear them giving opimions, with the 
reasons to back the opinions, That the young lady of 
the period, ordinarily the most useless of creatures, 
whose idea of life is to go to parties and to receive at- 
tentions from the young men of her acquaintance—that 
she; therefore, should suddenly blessom out into 
a knowledge of politics shows how intense the interest 
has been in the recent movements of our legislators, 
The day that the Cloture bill was voted down, Monday, 
is the day on which there is much calling, because the 
wives of the Judges of the Supreme Court receive on 
that day. There is a great flying about of carriages up 
to Capitol Hill, to callon Mrs. Justice Field, and also 
Mrs. Senator Spooner, who follows the rule of the Hill 
and receives on Monday instead of Thursday, and from 
there out to University Place, where Mr. Justice Har- 
lan has a handsome house, and then back again to K 
Street where Mr. Justice Blatchford lives, and to I 
Street to see Mrs. Justice Gray. 

On the Hill people said: ** The flag was not down all 
day Sunday on the Senate wing.” , 

No, it is last Toursday still. They have merely taken 
a rece:s; they have beea smart enough to get over the 
difficulty of reading the ‘Journal’ by not adjourning. 
The House has not been so smart as that.” The lady 
that made this answer, Mrs. Spooner, is one of the 
brightest of the Western women in Wasbington, one 
who understands what ges on in the neighboring House 
and Senate, which are only across the square from her. 
Somebody always comes in to interrupt in Washington, 
so she was stopped there, to the regret of those around 
her, who would like to have heard her comments on 4 
the state of things these weeks of the most exciting 
session Congress has had in a long time. 

But other people were on the alert, too, and, later in 
the day, when a gentleman brought up-town the news 
that the Cloture bill had been voted down, and there- 
fore the Elections bill was again put off, and undoubt- 
edly could never come up again, it was like giving an 
electric shock toa roomful of gay people. Everybody 
knew about it—everybody bad taken sides upon it. The 
wife of one of the Senators gave a little outcry of relief. 
Sne had felt the long strain it had been upon her hus- 
band, who, as a good Republican, went with his party. 

It was with her the feeling of ‘‘ let up” for him more 
than a quick interest in the question itself. But others 
took sides, and if it had not been for the politeness that 
society enjoins upon us when we meet in festive throngs, 
we should see here in Washington some of the old-time 
political heat and rancor taken into private life. After- 
ward in acorner, Isaw two people who were on the 
same side in approving of tho Elections bill, only the 
gentleman would temporize with it and the lady would 
not. They talked for twenty minutes, he saying that 
the time had not come for a bill of that sort—that we 


march toward modern civilization, and she saying that 
the time for honest elections was now, this minute, and 
that there ought to be no delay in making elections an 
honest thing over every acre of the United States. There 
they continued to differ. He a man who had been much 
in politics, altho he had not desired office, but talking 
with as much earnestness as if he had, his head, with its 
iron-gray hair, bent a little forward, his face lighted by 
its expression and its bright dark eyes, and she equally 
interested, and nobody offering todisturbthem. It was 
ascene a little unusual ina Washington drawing-room. 
He went with her to her carriage, saying: ‘“‘ You must 
admit that the R2publicans have taken their stand ably 
for the bill, and that they can go before the country, 
saying. We have done our best to give you honest elec- 
tions. That we have not is not our fault.” She admitted 
that, and it 1s so fair a statement of the situation that it 
ought to be presented to Mr, Hoar as the light in which 
his constituents ought to see him. 

The news of the way in which the Cloture bill had 
been put down, flew over to the other wing, almost 
immediately from the Senate, and was spread about 
among the Democrats, and they broke out into conduct 
uoparliamentary and almost riotous. The result, that 
there will be no extra session, as they hoped, and that 
the Silver bill wili not be allowed to pass the House, 
they forgot, in their joy at having deprived the Repub- 
licans of a chance to give the country honest Federal 
elections. It is impussivie to describe the confusion in 
the House after the news got there; and it is surprising 
to have to say that the dignified and sober-moving 
Senators on the Democratic side applauded when they 
found that they had, with the help of some of the 
Republican Senators, defeated a Republican movement, 

Now, as the Elections bill has been made the scape- 
goat not only for delays in Congress, but also for child- 
ish conduct in several State Legislatures, let us insist 
that the urgent business should be attended to immedi- 
ately. Let us see the Copyright bill passed. Mr. Flatt, 
of Connecticut, is anxious to bring that forward; and 
then there are the Apportionment bill and a number of 
Appropriation bills, to say nothing of the Subsidy bill, 
which Mr, Fryer, of Maine, would lke to see brought 
forward just at this moment, There is a connection be- 
tween this last bill and the death of King Kalakaua, 
which is of interest, We have always been on friendly 
terms with his right little, tight little island, our near- 
est neighbor, after we get on the edge of our Pacific 
boundary. We tvok the duty offsugar when we passed 
a Tariff billa year ago, and the little island has been 
rather cross with ussince,complaining that by doing that 
we had broken over acilause of our reciprocity treaty with 
her. 

I spoke io a previous paragraph of the childish con- 
duct of certain States—I mean their attempt to dicker 
with the United States on the subject of the Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. If the Elections bill were passed then 
they would not vote any appropriation for the fair at 
Chicago. One scarcely knows whether to laugh or be 
angry with such conduct. It is like the boy who says: 
“Give me some pie, Ma, or I’ll cut my head off.” Is it 
childishness? Is it not that emotional faculty which is 
supposed to be monopolized by women? Men have al- 
ways claimed that they resided among the high moun- 
tain tops of cold reason, but this looks as if they had got 
down among the lower plaipns—among the lower orders 
of creation. 

They are asking here in Washington whether the 
creation of the new Agricultural Department has had 
anything to do with the recent outbreaks in politics. Do 
the farmers feel that they have a backing in Washing- 
ton such as they never had before? It is a young and 
vigorous Department, no doubt, even if Secretary Rusk 
has a long, fine white beard, and no doubt a vigorous 
career is before it—with the Farmers’ Alliance as a sup- 
port. The backing is the other way—the Alliance ap- 
proves of the Department and Mr. Rusk, and intends 
that it shall become an active member of the Govern- 
ment. 

Some one who saw it tells me of an interesting coinci- 
dence in the life of a young person in whom the whole 
country feels a kindly interest. It happened in the 
Statuary Hall at the Capitol—it is the old Representatives’ 
Hall, and since the new wings have been added to 
the Capitol, this has been used as a passage-way—a wide 
one—-and to make it more interesting near the wall 
stand portrait statues of our dead great men. Each 
S'ate is to send two, and many are there already. Mas- 
sachusetts has Samuel Adams, and Connecticut has 
Roger Sherman, New York has Robert Fulton, Ohio has 
General Garfield—a statue of marble, of heroic size, 
with the martyr’s palm laid at the feet. 

‘*T happened to be near this,”said thegentleman who re- 
lated the incident to me,‘‘ when I saw a nurse cume up to 
this statue and stand with a baby in herarms, while the 
mother also paused and looked at the child with a glance 
of unusual feeling. He was a bright little fellow about 
two years old, and he prattled for a moment to his nurse 
and then to his mother, she looking at him with her 
eyes full of some feeling that I did not understand. The 
baby—did he feel that there was something deeper than 
her ordinary look? He suddenly turned his gaze up to 
the statue, put out his hands and said: ‘ D’anpa,’ and 


he 





must wait until the South had come further along in its 


again ‘D’anpa.’ The nurse looked a little startled, and 
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the mother’s eyes filled with tears, and she put her hand 
on his shoulder and said: ‘ Yes, dear, that’s Grandpa;’ 
and I saw it was the daughter of General Garfield, mar- 
ried, and living here, and this was the General’s grand- 
child. The nurse held the child closer to her and _in- 
voluntarily moved away as if startled, saying: ‘ Oh, 
ma’am, how did. he say that? could he know? ‘I can- 
not tell,’ said the mother, a young, beautiful woman, 
almost a girl still. ‘This is the first time he has ever 
seen it. Strange things happen sometimes’; and they 
walked on, leaving me much struck with the incident.” 

President Harrison has given the annual State dinner 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court, and with several 
Senators among the guests, The dinner was of seven 
courses, and they were assembled in the East room again 
by half-past nine, making it an unusually short thing. 
The other arrangements, the flowers and lights, were as 
profuse as usual, and the rooms in their beauty of flow- 
ers remained through the next day, so that visitors at 
the White House could see them. I think it was not 
intended to get out of the circle of guests, but as that 
was fifty in number they could hardly confine it within 
such width; but they had a little laugh at Mr. Justice 
Harlan. He is one of the largest, if not the largest, of 
the Justices. He is six feet three or four, or perhaps 
five, and he laughingly declared once that he never had 
enough to eat. Heis not in the least a thin man; on 
the contrary, he towers in hight, and is broad and deep 
enough to carry his hight. The venison was rather 
tough, and the birde of one of the courses were not well 
cooked, so that everybody left them on the plates—and 
one of the guests who is bright and apt to-find a joke 
even op so solemn an occasion as a state dinner, looked 
over at Justice Harlan, and said to the lady next him, 
** What a bad time he will have.” This was whispered 
around afterward, and gave occasion for a little quiet 
laughing, in which the Justice, who is as genial as he is 
great, was entirely ready to join. 

Mrs. Harrison had a short illness two or three days of 
last week, and unluckily on the Saturday afternoon of 
her public reception was still unable to receive. The 
family did their best to spread it abroad through the 
city to spare people the trouble of coming, but still at 
three o’clock there were a great many people at their 
gates. Then Mrs. McKee and Mrs. Russell Harrison 
said, ‘‘Open the doors, and we will do our best for Mrs. 
Harrison.” And they did it very well. They are both 
graceful and well bred, and peopie were gratified, es- 
pecially those who were in the city for a short visit, 
with a sight of so much of the President’s family as was 
able to be seen. 


SECRETARY WINDOM’S DEATH. 


Only the newspaper offices and a few of the heads of 
Government knew Thursday night what a terrible sur- 
prise awaited not only Washington but the whole coun- 
try on Friday morning. People at breakfast unfolded 
their papers calmly and cheerfully, but the first thing 
that met their eyes was the heading, ‘‘ Death of Secre- 
tary Windom—Suddenly—At a Dinner.” Then there 
were turnings of heads and exclamations, or else a silent 
holding out of the paper to some of the others at the 
table who would feel an interest in the sad news, 

In Washington it was especially felt. The first tele- 
gram was sent to the President. He at once ordered his 
carriage and drove to Mr. Wanamaker’s, where Mrs, 
Windom was, not at a dinner, but at a reception after a 
dinner, to which only a few people were invited. The 
President’s arrival occasioned some surprise as he made 
his way through the throng, hardly answering the 
greetings of those who spoke to him. He found Mr. 
Wanamaker and Mr. Blaine, and told them, and they 
decided not to mention it to Mrs. Windom there, but to 
call the friend who was with her, Mrs. Colgate, tell 
her, and let her present some excuse for going home, 
This was done. Mrs. Colgate found it easy to make a 
reason for going away so unexpectedly—she could say 
with truth that she was rot feeling well enough to stay. 
Mrs. Windom went at once. The two Secretaries and 
Mr. Harrison followed, and on arriving the news wag 
broken to her and her two daughters as gently as it 
could be done. Then after waiting a little, it was deter- 
mined to telegraph to the gentlemen who had stayed 
with Mr. Windom and ask them to bring him back, to 
spare Mrs. Windom the effort of going to New York. 
Then the President and the others came away, leaving 
the sorrowful family to themselves for the night. 

The next day, Friday the 30th, they came at half-past 
four. President Harrison, with Mrs. Blaine on his arm, 
the other Secretaries, with Dr. Hamlin, the pastor of 
the church which Mr. Windom attended, Professor Men- 
denhall, Commodore Folger, Senator Washburn, of 
Minnesota, General Schofield, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. O. L. Spaulding, with others 
from the Treasury Department, were all at the station 
to meet the party from New York who came on in at- 
tendance, many of whom will remain until the funeral. 
It was like a funeral then, with the hearse and the car- 
riages following, until they reached the house on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue. There the coffin-lid was raised, and 
his fast friends looked again for a moment at the face 
which they had seen living only twenty-four hours be- 
fore, 

Both Houses of Congress adjourned after the reading 





of the journal, and with great promptitude the Treas- 
ury building was put in mourning. The columns across 
the portico in front were covered half-way up with 
black cloth. The flags on the White House and on all 
the United States buildings had been set at half-mast at 
sunrise. 

Mr. Windom was first heard of in the House, a mem- 
ber from Minnesota, in five successive Congresses, He 
wason three different committees during these years— 
Public Lands, Expenditures and Indian Affairs. Then 
he declined a renomination. But all that experi- 
ence was not to be permitted to go for nothing. He was 
afterward appointed by the Governor to fill the unex- 
pired térm of Senator D. S. Norton, of Minnesota, and 
then was re-elected twice. 

A Senator whose desk was next to Mr. Windom for 
two years in the Senate, spoke to me at length about 
him, for, after answering my first question, the friendly 
feeling he had for Mr. Windom awoke, and he went on of 
his own accord, walking up and down as he talked, with 
his voice taking regretful turns, or now and then pleas- 
ant inflections, as his theme varied. 

‘‘He was a remarkably even man—well rounded, he 
had no kinks, no idiosyncrasies, for which you must al- 
low in talking with him. He broke into great warmth, 
but it was not a passion of temper, it was always 
guided by reason. He hada strong will anda good 
juagment; he was never carried away by any gustiness, 
any flaws of wind in the political or business world. 
He wasthe most invariably courteous man among us. 
The longest session never wearied him—he was as serene 
the merning after an all-night session as the morning 
itself. He enjoyed the contidence of the people of Min- 
nesota—it was chiefly small talk that defeated him at his 
third nomination as Senator. He had acquired a fair 
property in a perfectly legitimate way, and he invested 
part of it ina handsome house here, simply as an invest- 
ment, not merely as a home, and with the fe+ling that 
he should sell it again sooner or later. Yes, it was used 
against him by some clever demagog in the cam- 
paign. That was all true that they took a photograph 
of his house to. distribute among his constituents, and 
then afterward let the photographer send the bill to him 
for payment. He showed it to me himself with an 
amused look, and what's more, he paid it. We were 
sorry to lose him when he went away from us; we like 
a man who has great ability, with no prominent point 
where he is unreasonable. 

‘Il remember when we were together in the Senate a 
bill came up, something about bonding whisky, I am 
not sure what. He took the position he thought just in 
the matter altho it seemed to favor the distillers. He 
was much criticised for this position, and he asked a 
special committee of inguiry from the Senate. It was 
granted. The investigation was short and sharp, and he 
with the others who had taken the same view were im- 
mediately cleared of all accusation of lobbying or in- 
triguing in favor of the bill; he was fully vindicated in 
the position he had assumed. 

‘That defeat in Minnesota was the one defeat of his 
life. He accepted it with perfect philosopby. He was 
neither exasperated nor humiliated. He felt ina certain 
sense the relief from the strain public life entails upon 
@ man. 

** We were glad when General Garfield made him Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. After Gartield was murdered, 
avd President Arthur came to the White House, Mr. 
Windom resigned. Then he sold that house on Scott 
Circle which had been used to his undoing, and went 
into business in New York. He was in itions you 
will notice if you follow bim there, where his judgment 
and ability were called into play. 

‘*» His appointment to the Treasury again by Mr. Harri- 
son was considered a happy thought by his party, In 
the questions on finance and currency, which came up 
there, his opinions were the result of thought and ear- 
nest convictions, and were vigorously asserted. 

‘“SHis home life wascharming. I remember one of his 
little girls wanted very much to go to Sunday-school 
with her older sister—the little one insisted and urged 
until finally the sister took her, altho she was considered 
far too young to go. Arrived there, the little party took 
a vivid interest in all that was going on. The teacher 
noticed it, and began asking general questions—‘ Who 
was the wisest man? There was a silence, the older 
sister hesitated and the others, but this little girl popped 
out her answer promptly,‘ Papa Windom.’ ‘This made 
a great deal of laughter, which rather disconcerted the 
youngest pupil, still she did not lose her interest. The 
next question came and some one answered, and then 
came the next—* Who was the strongest man?’ She 
hesitated, but still was loyal, and looking up earnestly, 
said—‘ Is it Mr. Windom ? i 

**A man who isso much of a hero to his children as 
that need not fear his valet. lsum him up in these 
words—they are my wreath laid upon his grave—A 
thorough, even, able, just, well-poised statesman.” 

The Senator left little to add except the two dates that 
are on the coffin-lid May 10th, 1827, and January 29th, 
1891, 





The funerai took place on Monday the 2d instant. All 
branches of the Executive departments were closed all 
day. Two services were held, one at the house and one 
at the Presbyterian Church of the Covenant. The ser- 
vice at the house was private, the only persons present 
being members of the family, near relatives, the Presi- 
dent and members of the Cabinet, and a few intimate 
personal friends. It was the intention of the family to 
have the service in the church public; but this wish had 
to be abandoned, owing to the necessity of providing for 
the large official representation, and admission to the 
church was by card only up to 11:45 o’clock. The 
church was surrounded by an immense crowd. 

Both services were conducted by Dr, Hamlin, pastor 
of the church. The pall-bearers were Secretary Blaine, 
Secretary Proctor, Attorney-General Miller, Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, Secretary Noble, Secretary Tracy, 
and Secretary Rusk. 

Dr. Hamlin spoke in high and deserved praise of the 
dead statesman, 





Sine Arts. 
THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION AND NOTES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








THE American Water Color Society is now holding its 
twenty-fourth annual exhibition. The general effect of 
the rooms at the National Academy this year is delightful. 
The decorations are tasteful and attractive,the backgrounds 


.are good, the pictures carefully placed. The corridor, 


which last year was hung with rugs and tapestries, is this 
year put at the disposal of the New York Etching Club; 
the galleries are not overcrowded, as they contain but 661 
pictures, only sixteen more than the number exhibited last 
year. Of the 290 exhibitors, eighty-two do not reside in 
New York or Brooklyn. .Tne number of exhibitors from 
other cities and States seems to me more than usual. 
There are ten exhibitors from Boston, six from Paris, five 
from Chicago, five from Philadelphia, five from Washing- 
ton, five from Holland also, while mary other cities or 
States are represented by one or two contributors. This is 
growing more and more to be a national exhibition of 
water colors. 

One who can remember the early daysof thisSociety, when 
flowers finished with hair strokes blossomed on the walls, 
the days when Mrs. Murray was the best-known water col- 
orist of New York, can hardly realize that the pictures to- 
day exbibited at the National Academy are produced by 
the same medium as were those bunches of daisies, golden 
rod, or fringed gentians with white paper background that 
used to occupy so largely the available space of the first 
exhibitions. The style of framing has altogether changed, 
The darker pictures, and the larger part of them are dark, 
are surrounded by gold-colored mats with gold frames, and 
are hung upon a background of gold figured stuffs, while 
the lighter pictures with white mats and probably white 
and gold frames are massed together upon walls covered 
with pale cream-white hangings—a vast change from ‘the 
early gray mats and passe-partout frames, which were 
soon refused, it is true, but which rested upon cold, painted 
plaster walls. To-day we can only take a hurried survey 
of the rooms and note who the exhibitors are, hoping to 
look at their work more carefully another day. © 

We miss many whose work we were glad to see last year. 


Some have died, some are abroad, so for various reasons’ 


we look in vain for pictures by Messrs. Bunker, Abbey, 
Blum, Dewey, or Th. Robinson, while tho there are still 
five exhibitors from Holland, several who exhibited last 
year have failed to be represented this season. We have, 
however, a few well-known artists here represented who 
were not exhibitors last year, such as the Messrs. Homer, 
Freer, Kappes, Francis C. Jones, Reinhart and Remington. 

Mr. Wm. T. Smedley who carried off the Wm. T. Evans 
prize last year, exhibits four carefully painted pictures of 
which “The Census Enumerator”’ is the best example of 
his clever and witty illustrative style, but Nos. 469 ‘‘Con- 
fidences,”’ and 334 ‘‘ If Roses Fade,” are more pleasing pic- 
tures. Mr. Wirslow Homer’s “Mending Nets,” very justly 
has a place of honorin the South Gallery. Mr. Irving R. 
Wiles shows three pictures, among them another of his 
arrangements of red, but especially attractive his ‘‘ Hot- 
house Flower,’ since it is unusually poetic. Mr. Percy 
Morar has placed his dainty young women with the olden 
style of dress in slender legged chairs about afternoon tea- 
tables, in the open air. We doubt very much whether 
they drank afternoon tea out-of-doors in that fashion when 
those costumes were in vogue, but they surely would have 
drunk and gossiped together bad they realized how becom. 
ing it would have been to them. Another clever and 
amusing “afternoon tea” is shown by Mr. Church, whose 
flirtatious young woman sits between her two dear lovers, 
all three with cups 1n hand, while she encourages the one 
and rouses the jealousy of the other. 

Mr. Franzé sends some open-air pictures, one called 
**Un Appel,”’ which shows a good deal of ability. Mr. W. 
M. Chase exhibts an able portrait of his wife, and in the 
same room Mr. Ihlefeld shows a good “‘Child’s Head,” 
No. 655. 

There has been a fancy among artists of late for painting 
flower beds or conservatories or fields of blooms. So Mr. 
Wiles’ *‘ Hot-House Flower’ represents a carefully pro- 
tected young woman sitting against a hot-house back- 
ground; Mr. Moser paints ‘“ Morning. White House Con- 
servatory,’”’ and we have more than one mass of thistles 
gone to seed, which would make a farmer’s heart bleed. 
Cabbage gardens, too, are extremely popular subjects; 
and Mr. Curran has given a delightful little example of 
one in his “‘In Mischief.” 

Of flower painting, pure and simple, ‘‘ Roses’”’ seem to be 
tho most popular theme, tho chrysanthemums follow hard 
after them in popularity. 

Mr. Wiggins has several of his brown fields of sheep in 
evening shades. Mr. Crum has two pictures in which 
lambs and boys figure in sympathetic relations. Miss 
Matilda Brown exhibits a “Study” of a calf which is full of 
action and admirable in color, while Mr. Horatio Walker’s 
** Evening” is poem and picture inone. It is too good for 
description. ‘It needs to be seen. 

Among the landscapes we can only stop to mention by 
name Mr. Whittemore’s ‘ Old Road Across the Pasture,”’ 
one of his best efforts, and Mr. Rosenberg’s delightful 
“When Shadows Becken to Rest.’’ Of course the Messrs. 
Ranger, Eaton, Crane, Parsons, Bolton, Jones and McCord 
send good work in this line, and the young Chicago artist, 
Mr. Hardesty G. Maratta, exhibits a single picture, ‘“* The 
Mill,” which is a fair example of his work. Sea shore and 
water scenes are represented by the Messrs. Chapman, Drake, 
Kobinson, Reher and others; while architectural effects, 
village and street scenes are:well given by such artists as the 
Messrs. Henry P. and F. Hopkinsen Smith, Hassam, Rein- 
hart, Shell, Fenn and Parsons. This is but a summary of 
names, without specifying special work; but no one need 
be disappointed who looks for something either of clever- 
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ness of technique or artistic insight in the work of the men P 
just named, as it hangs now on the walls of the National Music ° Vews of the Wee k. 
Academy. inn a win 


The death of Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, on the last 
day of January, has just been cabled to this country. M. 
Meissonier was seventy-eight years of age, but yet strong 
enough and young enough to lead to revolt in the Société 
des Artistes Francais, only about a year ago, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the Société Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, of which he bas been president the past year, and in 
the creation of the new Salon. Many of Meissonier’s works 
are owned in this country. The New York Herald givesa 
list of forty-four of his more important works now owned 
by collectors in the United States—works ranging in price 
from $2,000 to $70,000, and amounting in all to more than 
$700,000. The most important of these, ‘‘ Friedland—1807,”’ 
was sold to Mr. A. T. Stewart fifteen years ago, and was 
bought by Mr. Heury Hilton at the A. T. Stewart Sale for 
$66,000, and presented by him tothe Metropolitan Museum 
Of this picture M. Meissonier wrote to Mr. Stewart: 


“I did not intend to paint a battle—I wanted to paint Napoleon 
at the zenith of his glory; I wanted to paint the love, the adora- 
tion of the soldiers for the great Captain in whom they had faith, 
and for whom they were ready to die! ... The men andthe 
Emperor are in the presence of each other. The soldiers cry to 
him that they are his, and the impassive Chief, whose imperial 
will directs the masses that move around him, salutes his de- 
votedarmy. He and they plainly comprehend each other, and 
absolute confidence is expressed in every face. 

**Such was the idea as it leaped from my brain at the first in- 
stant when 1 embodied the picture in thought; and which, in 
spite of the long time I have taken to put it on canvas, has al- 
ways remained with meso clear and plain that [ have never in 
any manner modified it.” 


A portrait of the artist went with it and is in the posses- 
sion of the Museum. His ‘1814,’ which represents the 
** Heartrending End of the Imperial Dream ”’ to quote his 
own words, was sold a year ago to Mr. Chauchard for $170,- 
000, the largest sum ever paid for a modern painting. 
Meissonier has been esteemed the greatest master of genre 
painting of hisday. Even Liibke, whom we do not expect 
to find overflowing with sympathy for French genre pic- 
tures, speaks of him as the “‘ elegant Meissonier, unrivaled 
in his school.”’ But it was his unwearied industry, bis 
faithful, laborious, plodding study for accuracy to Nature 
that made him unrivaled ina his school. It was not great 
gifts, but the persistent and studicus use of what gifts he 
had, that constituted his greatness, and it was hi~ quality 
as a painstaking reporter, that brought him fame, and 
medals and honors, at home and abroad. 








School and College. 


IN the January issue of The Church Review, which is 
just out, President Potter, of Hobart College, Geneva, N. 
Y., has an article on the Episcopal Church Board of Uni- 
versity Regents, in which some interesting facts are given 
This body was organized a few months ago by the Episco- 
pal Church, for the purpose of improving its educational 
system. President Potter was chosen as its advocate, and 
he reports that theideais approving itself to nearly all Epis- 
copalians of influence. Among those who highly commend 
it. or who are identified with it, are Bishops Potter of New 
York, Doane of Albany, Whipple of Minnesota, Coxe of 
Buffalo, N, Y., Quintard of Tennessee, the Rev. Drs. Dix, 
Greer and Huntington, of New York, and alarge number of 
Episcopal college professors. President Potter has already 
brought the movement tothe personal attention of 10,000 
Episcopalians, and during the.next few months has prom 
ised to speak on the subject before a number of Diocesan 
Conventions. It is intended to raise a large sum of money 
which will be used to build new colleges and schools where 
they are needed, strengthen those already in existence, and 
raise the tone of scholarship by offering fellowships and 
scholarships to students who pass a special examination. 
Dr. Potter reports that the movement will give the Epis- 
copal Church a first-class educational system, and that he 
has assurances of a liberal financial support. 


....Prof. William Gay Ballantine, who has been elected 
to the presidency of Oberlin College, is descended from an 
ancestry that came to Boston with the Puritap emigration 
of 1630. Two of the earliest in this line graduated from 
Harvard College, and one of them married the grand- 
daughter of Governor John Winthrop. The third in line 
was a graduate of Yale College, and the fourth, of Ohio 
University; so that President Ballantine is the fifth in a 
direct line of college graduates. He was born in Washing- 
ton, D.'C., December 7th, 1848; graduated at Marietta 
College in 1868, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
in 1872; spent a year in post graduate studies at Leipzig, 
and a portion of a year with the American Palestinian 
Exploration Party; was two years Professor of Natural 
History and Chemistry in Ripon College, then two years 
Professor of Greek in the University of Indiana. He came 
to Oberlin in 1878 as Assistant Professor of Greek and He- 
brew Exegesis; in 1880 became Professor of Old Testament 
Language and Literature, in which position he has re- 
mained up to the present time. He has been, with Profes- 
sor Harper, a prominent instructor in the summer schools 
at Oak Park and Chautauqua. He was made Doctor of 
Divinity by Marietta in 1887, and since 1884 has been one 
of the editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra. His experience 
brings him into sympathy with all departments of the 
college, and gives assurance that,its development will be 
as broad as means and equipment will allow. 


.... There is to be a college in Kearney, Nebraska, under- 
the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church. A fine 
site of eighty-five acres is available, and Bishop Graves is 
determined to establish a popular and efficient institution 
of learning. Mrs. Cochrane, a Brooklyn lady, has given 


BY EDWARD IRENAUS STEVENSON. 


IN course of some pleasant desultory chat the other day, 
an observer of esthetic matters made the remark that he 
believed that in music there existed less of the meddling and 
marring of Philistinism, that is to say of the real, down- 
right genuine Philistine article, especially associated with 
wealtb, than in any patronage of any branch of art. Fur- 
thermore he affirmed that the proposal held especially true 
of America. Said the speaker: ‘‘ Rich men and rich women 
will buy pictures because dealers or other advisers tell 
them they are good pictures, without themselves having 
studied anything of the standards by which fine-arts works 
are to be analyzed and ranked. They will take their ideas 
of books second-hand, and show you libraries that contain 
the usual sets of gilt-backed conventionalities and nothing 
else. They will praise the plays that are the fashion, with- 
out reflecting on what makes a play true to life, to litera- 
ture and to dramatic worth. But musical Philistinism, as 
a patronage and as distinguished from sheer musical igno- 
rance and from the absence of a musical ear has had its day, 
pretty generally; and it never had a very bright one. It no 
longer makes the drawing-room an infliction after dinner. 
It no longer concocts entertainments (even charity con- 
certs) that are hopeless bosh—at least in no degree ap- 
proaching the brave days of old. Philistinism does not viti- 
ate the churches’ services. Somehow, it shows a queer sense 
of the force and beauty of good music and of great music— 
and it is amenable to their appeal, in a vague but manifest 
way, when no other spark of true art-feeling is to 
be found. If Philistia haunts the Wagner operas 
and symphony concerts it is because it has discovered—per- 
haps quite inadverdently— that there is really something 
more in them than bawling and strumming and drumming 
through achaos of two or three hours. Otherwise, Philistin- 
ism is apt tostay away from musical matters altogether 
and evento speak the truth about the staying. Yes—a 
larger proportion of sincere esthetic feeling and of more or 
less naturally pure and elevated esthetic sense, I believe, 
exists now in musical patronage than, I say, in any 
other art-patronage; especially in America and, of course, 
in New York and Boston.’’ To accept this for truth is 
pleasant. A little reflection on the details that go to make 
or to oppose the speaker’s theory will develop it entertain- 
ingly, even allcwing for the fact that in the case of the 
art-critic as of all the rest of created humanity, what we 
wish we are apt to be ready to believe. 

To the fourth rehearsal and its after-concert by the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday night, the above paragraph hassome relation; when 
the g-neral feeling of interest in and of admiration for 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony became really and individu- 
ally a feature of the concert that it was a pleasure to 
note. It expressed itself in a serious attention, at both the 
afternoon and the evening repetition, in every row and 
group of auditors; and in applause that was remarkably 
spontaneous and hearty after the close of this characteris- 
tically abstract work of one of the most lofty and mag- 
nificent minds in abstract music; a man with whom 
superficiality of musical taste or sentimentality in mu- 
sical feeling or commonplace perception, have next to 
nothing in common—certainly less than they have with 
any contemporary composer not of operas. It is not a great 
maby years sicce Brahms, always 1econdite, always 


aloof, the very embodiment of intellectuality in music, 
was littie loved here, and what he had to say little studied, 
except by a certain inner group of musical temperaments. 
This first symphony, his second one, even more beautiful 
and perfect—these followed by the two others now fa- 
miliar—were apt to be performed and written about with 
musical didactics and apologetics. Now there is little 
more of either. Brahmsis bis own excuse for frequent 
representation in our programs. His expressivness and 
his impressiveness seem never to fail with the average New 
York concert audience. Whether it be one of the com- 
poser’s four symphonies, or his concert overtures, lixe the 
“Tragic,” the *‘ Academic” or the ** Husitzka,”’ his eom- 
plex and lovely orchestral variations, such as the’ St. An- 
toni Chorale,’—the Violin Concerto, Opus 77, or some 
briefer work from a miud that, apparently, cannot possibly 
trifle with music, he is sure of an enthusiasm that is honest. 
It is a local and national test that one is glad tosee repeated 
and sustained; for itis repeating a truth more and more self- 
evident to say of Brahms that there is not a musical intel 
lect in the world to-day that can surpass his, and few that 
approach it ; that, practically, he is the supreme genius of 
our century, the lawful and only succesaor in pure and ab- 
stract music of Beethoven and of Schumann, and that in 
Brabms the art of music embodies itself to-day as in no- 
body else. The symphony in question was performed with 
much breadth and a rugged effectiveness that came well 
into play in the first and last movements. It was a curious 
coincidence that brought out almost equal enthusiasm for 
something by Brahms’s great rival in the enthusiasm of 
musical Germany, and a man to whom Brahms has been 
all his life conscientiously antipathetic—Wagner. The 
somber scene from the first act of ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods”’ 
(between the valkyr Waltraute and Briinnhilde) was given 
for the first time in New York. (It is always cut here in 
operatic performances of the music-drama as it adds too 
much to its length). Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze and Mrs. 
Pauline Schiller sang it with great spirit. The former 
showed her fine coatralto voice to better lyric advantage 
in Berlioz’s song “On the Lagunes.” The last named 
composer’s, “ Benvenuto Cellini’? Overture and the ever- 
popular “ Ride of the Valykrs”’ of Wagner completed a 
— interesting program. Mr. Walter Damrosch con- 
ucted. 
Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann’s three Chopin recitals,in each 

of which this exquisite player was heard to perfect advant- 
age,drew appreciative audiences to Chickering Hall on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Thursday On Thursday, also, Mr. Xaver 
Scharwenka gave his first recital, with a —— from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt, Chopin, and his 
own works. Atthe Opera House (twenty-sixth to thirtieth 
subscription night) ** Siegfried’ was revived 
ively, as Mr. Gudehus undertook to sing and act that rdle 
far too youthful for him, while it cannot be truly said that 
Mrs. Mielke wasa more satisfactory Briinnhilde as to voice 
or personal appearance. A reproduction of that delightful 
comic opera of Cornelius, ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad,” sup- 
plemented by a new pasticcio ballet of action *‘ Dresden 
China”’—very gracefully executed. The announcement 
is made of the expected complete Wagner cycius (except 





money enough to provide a dormitory, which will be 
named for her. : , 


‘* Parsifal ‘’) to be given from March 8th to March 21st in- 
clusive. 


; not effect-. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN the Senate a bill was passed creating the office of 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General....The Apportion- 

ment bill was passed, without alteration, as it came from 

the House, by a strict party vote of thirty-seven to twenty- 
four....The joint resolution for the appointment of Wm. 
Preston Johnston, of Louisiana, on the Board of Regents 

of the Smithsonian Institution, in place of Noah Porter, of 
Connecticut, resigned, was taken from the calendar and 
passed....The Army Apropriation bill was passed, and the 
following bills were taken from the calendar and passed: 
Senate bill appropriating $17,000 to pay the claim of Dr. 

John B. Read, as royalty on all rifle projectiles with iron 
sabots used by the Government. House bill to promote 
the construction of a safe, deep water harbor on the coast 
of Texas at Corpus Christi and Padre Island (with amend- 
ments). House bill appropriating $200,000 for the construc- 
tion of new buildings and the enlargement of the military 
post at Plattsburgh, N. Y. The Fortification Appropria- 
tion bill was then taken up, but it was laid aside informal- 
ly and pension bills on the calendar were proceeded with. 
There were 110 bills passed, among them bills giving pen- 
sions of $50 a month to the widows of General Buell, Gen- 
eral Starkweather, Major Gordon of the Fifth Cavalry, 
General Pelouse, Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, Brig.-Gen. Abra- 
ham Duryee, and Gen. Edward F. Noyes. Also the House 
bill granting a pension of $100 a month to Gen. Franz 
Sigel. The bill to pension Mary Anne Dougherty was ob- 
jected to, and went over. 


....The Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, died suddenly at a dinner given at Delmonico’s, on the 
evening of January 29th, by the New York Board of Trade. 
His death followed immediately at the conclusion of one 
of his ablest speeches, and was caused by heart disease. 





FOREIGN. 

....Theinsurgents in Chile are steadily gaining ground. 

Soon after the bombardment of Port Coquimbo, the rebel 

forces occupied La Serena, the city of Coquimbo, without 
any opposition on the part of the Government troops, tho 

the latter occupied La Serena in force, being quartered in 

the hospital, schools and other public buildings. The 
Government troops, upon the approach of the rebel forces 
from Port Coquimbo, evacuated La Serena, and retreated 
inland, thus placing a fine harbor and advantageous base of 
supplies in the hands of the insurgents. According to 
Chilean advices received there were at Buenos Ayres 
desperate and sanguivary battles fought in the provinces 
of Chile between the rebel forces and the Government 
troops. There were many killed on both sides. There 
seems to be but little action taken on either side at Santi- 
ago de Chile, the capital. 15,000insargents are massed at 

Quillota, Province of Valparaiso, fifty miles from Santi- 
ago, and it isreported that they are contemplating an ad- 
vance on the capital. The insurgents threatened to bom- 
bard every port on the coast unless their demands are 
granted by the Government. President Balmaceda’s 
forces have recaptured Iquiuue. The insurgents have 
been forced to withdraw from Lapena, where, after 
a desperate engagement. 5,000 Government troops 
compelled the insurgents to retreat to Lanorita. Val- 
divia Port, or Corral, the seaport town of Valdivia, 
sixteen miles from the mouth of the Callacalla River, is 
now said to be blockaded by the war vessels of the insur- 
geots. Valdivia Port is one of the best harbors on the Pa- 
cific, tho the population is smail. The insurgents’ war 
ships are also blockading the island of Chiloe and the Chi- 
loe Archipelago, their ships patrolling the Gulf of Ancud, 
and thus cutting off all communication between the island 
and the mainland. One rebel vessel is lying off Ancud, 
the capital of the island of Chiloe; and marines from that 
vessel have occupied Ancud. The Chiloe Archipelago con- 
sists of about sixty small islands, a number of which are 
well cultivated. The population of the province of Chiloe, 
to which the archipelago and the island of Chiloe belong, 
is estimated at about 80,000. 


....- Three regiments of infantry, comprising a portion of 
the garrison of Oporto openly revolted. The remainder of 
the garrison, including the Municipal Guard, remained 
loyal to the Government. The population of Oporto held 
aloof from the movement. Six orseven officers of an in- 
ferior grade took part in the revolt, which was ofa dis- 
tinctly republican character. It is alleged that the 
civilian leader in the revolt wasa lawyer named Alves 
Veiga. The loss on both sides, so far as known, was slight. 
The insurgents will be tried by court martial, and in all 
probability the ringleaders will be shot. By three o’clock 
in the afternoon the revolt had been entirely suppressed, 
but the department has been declared in a state of siege. 


..-.-Dispatches from Greece tell of a horrible disaster 
wrought by an avalanche. One of these huge masses of 
snow, ice and earth came rolling down from the moun- 
tains upon the town of Athamana, ki!ling twenty: five per- 
sons outright, injuring many others, and destroying eighty 
houses. 


. 


...-About 200 students stormed the offices of ‘‘L’ Egalité”’ 
(newspaper) in Paris demanding to know the name of the 
writer of an article which appeared in that journal accus- 
ing them of Opportunism. 


....[ncendiaries set fire to the residence of President 
Barillas, outside of the city of Guatemala. Very little 
damage was done, the fire being promptly extinguished. 

....Camps of Indians hunting around Lake Winnipeg 


were attacked by wolves. Many of the Indians were killed 
and devoured. ; 


....-News comes from Odessa that a hospital at Sxopin 
has been destroyed by fire, fourteen patients perishing in 
the flames. 
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Faaw AND GARDEN....... 


SECRETARY WINDOM'S DEATH. 

THE sudden death of Secretary Windom, last week, 
was a great shock to the country. He was supposed to 
be a hale and hearty man, with the promise of many 
years of usefulness; and there was a universal feeling of 
comfortable security in the fact that he was at the head 
of the Treasury Department. Coming without a moment’s 
warning, in the banquet room of the New York Board 
of Trade, immediately at the conclusion of a powerful 
and eloquent address, the shock of his death fell upoa 
the country with the force of a calamity, and the nation 
is one in its expressions of sorrow. 

Secretary Windom was a man of large influence. 
With a single possible exception, which everybody will 
guess, it is doubtful if any other man could have com- 
manded equal confidence, for soundness and sagacity, 
in the administration of the financial interests of the 
Government. He was nota brilliant financier in the sense 
of perpetualiy propounding striking theories and pro- 
posing new experiments; but he was a man of solid 
acquirements, sound and well-balanced judgment, and 
so self-contained that no panic of opinion could have 
swept him from his feet. As a member of the Senate 
from Minnesota and chairman of some of its most im- 
portant committees, as a Cabinet officer under President 
Garfield, and asa man of business in Wall Street, his ex- 
perience, combined with his mental, moral and personal 
qualities admirably fitted him for a position which re- 
quires great clearness of brain, sincerity of conviction, 
and strength of nerve, particularly in a time like the 
present, when a momentary craze of no ordinary inten- 
sity has taken possession of the Senate and has seriously 
threatened to capture the House. 

Secretary Windom never lost his head for a moment. 
He stood like a wall against dangerous monetary 
schemes ; and not the least impressive fact of his whole 
career is that his last utterances were a strong plea for 
sound and honest money. He believed that the propo- 
sition for the free coinage of silver was fraught with 
disaster to the financial and business interests of the 
country, and his last words were a solemn warning of 
the dangers of a debased currency. He said : 

“ As poison in the blood permeates arteries, veins, nerves, 
brain and heart, and speedily brings paralysis or death, so 








does a debased or fluctuating currency permeate all the 
arteries of trade, paralyze all kinds of business, and bring 
disaster to all classes of people.”’ 

This sentence is compact with truth. We cannot too 
often repeat it. {t is eloquent of the fate awaiting us if 
the free-silver barons shall succeed in hoodwinking the 
country and overturning our monetary system. It is of 
the true financial faith; and we can do Secretary Win- 
dom’s memory no higher honor than to echo and re- 
echo, enforce and re-enforce the sound ideas which he 
enunciated with his dying breath. 

He leaves the Treasury Department at atime when 
such qualities as he possessed are greatly needed in the 
conduct of our national finances. But he has marked 
out the path for his successor, and the President may be 
trusted to find a man who will follow that path and con- 
tinue the financial policy that has made the present Ad- 
ministration so strong in popular confidence. 

Secretary Windom had admirable personal qualities, 
He inspired universal respect. He wasa man of the 
most upright character and of the strictest moral recti- 
tude. He was a strong friend of the temperance move- 
ment, and the present writer often met him with others 
in conference for the advancement of the cause. He 
was present at the Fourth of July celebration at Wood- 
stock in 1887, and delivered a powerful address in ar- 
raignment of tbe Saloon. He was ever ready to assist 
in promoting the influence of moral forces in society, and 
was in thorough sympathy with the effort to prevent 
the opening of the gates of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
Among the numerous communications on this subject, 
published in our issue of January 22d,was one from Mr. 
Windom. It was in response to a letter from us which 
requested the favor of a prompt reply. Tho over- 
whelmed by business he would not have us suppose him 
neglec.ful, so he sent a response by telegraph as fol- 
lows: : 

“The day passed yesterday without giving me an oppor- 
tunity to answer your letter, and I have now only time to 
express my earnest sympathy with the sentiment opposed 
to the opening of the Exposition on Sunday.” 

This was characteristic of the man. He was always 
accessible, always attentive, alwayscourteous. He was 
simple and unostentatious in manner, and impressed all 
who met him with the grave and gentle dignity which 
comes from true nobility of character. 
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A BURNING SHAME. 


THERE is something positively startling in the state- 
ment made by W. 8. Willccx, Ph.D., in his article pub- 
lished this week, that there are more divorces annually 
granted in the United States than im all the rest of the 
Christian world put together. In this country there 
were over twenty-three thousand divorces granted in 
1885, and not over twenty-one thousand in all Christian 
Europe and America besides. 

We do not now raise the question whether too many 
divorces are granted, or too few. We do not doubt that 
there are too many and too few; that thousands of di- 
vorces are granted for improper causes,and that there are 
sufficient causes for thousands of divorces which never 
are granted, and which would be granted if, as the Rev. 
John Miller shows, the expense of divorce did not put it 
out of the reach of the poor ani ignorant. Somehow, 
under our laws, it ought to be iu:possible to get a di- 
vorce for any money or any influence except for a few 
just, defined causes, and for these causes divorce ought 
to be within the reach of the poorest without the ex- 
penditure of a penny. 

The great question now is, What shall we do about 
divorces? They are increasing rapidly. At the pres- 
ent rate of increase, in a hundred years there will be 
more marriages ended by divorce than by death. But 
ratios of increase are notoriously deceptive; what we 
want is facts, and those are being gathered by the im- 
proved statistical methods employed by our States and 
by the nation. We do not yet fully know what are ell 
the causes of divorce, whether people get divorced 
for the sake of remarriage, nor what are all the 
social conditions that favor it, nor what takes the place 
of divorce in communities where it is forbidden, as in 
South Carolina, or very narrowly limited, as in New 
York, or in ignorant or poor communities which find 
the cost of a divorce far beyond their means. 

And especially what is not yet clear is how to remedy 
the horrible confusion of our laws in reference to the 
status of those who have been divorced, as illustrated 
by Mr. Baldwin in his article. Parties legally divorced 
in one State are not divorced in another State; children 
legitimate in one State are illegitimate in another. 
Shall this be corrected, as D:. Crosby believes, by efforts 
to secure an amendment to the Constitution which shall 
give the entire control of marriage to the National Gov- 
ernmen‘; or shall we attempt to secure uniformity of 
law among the several States, as is now proposed by 
New York, Missouri and other States? While the former 
method appears the more desirable, the latter method 
appears just now the easier. We are sure it will be very 
difficult to persuade South Carolina or New York to 
agree to any such list of causes for divorce as will 
satisfy a majority of the States of the Union. For 
our own part while we look forward to a constitutional 
amendment as an ultimate solution, the effort to induce 











the States to take concurrent legislation which shall 
remedy a large part of the difficulty, appears to us most 
wise and hopeful. We commend the important and 
timely articles in this week’s paper to the special atten- 
tion of our readers. 
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CHRISTIAN “ BIBLIOLATRY.” 








. THE etymological meaning of Bibliolatry is the wor- 
ship of a book or books, sometimes called book-mania, 
or madness. Dr. Briggs, in his recent inaugural ad- 
dress as Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary, of this city, used this term to 
designate the first of a series of ‘‘ barriers” to the Bible. 
He said: 


“Weare accustomed to attach superstition to Roman 
Catholic Mariolatry, Hagiolatry and the use of images, 
pictures and other external things in worship; but super- 
stition is no less superstition if it takes the form of Bibli. 
olatry. It maybe all the worse if it concentrate itself 
upon this one thing.”’ 

The Bibliolatry here referred to is not that which re- 
lates to books in general, or to a special class of books; 
but that relating to the book distinguished from all 
others by being called ‘‘ The Bible.” Nobody certainly 
in this age, and hardly anybody in any age, has ever 
worshiped ** the Bible” as mere paper, bound up ina 
cover, and having written or printed symbols on it as 
the signs of thought. This sort of Bibliolatry has no 
existence among Catholics or Protestants. 

The Bible, however, by reason of its inspiration, and 
hence its authority as the Word of God, by reason of its 
great antiquity, especially in the Old Testament, and 
further by reason of its wonderful contents, historical 
and doctrinal, particularly in relation to Christ, and the 
system of divine salvation established through him, has 
attracted more attention, awakened more thought, 
given to humanity more comfort, and produced a 
greater effect in the world than any other book ever 
written or read. The Old Testament part of it was, for 
centuries prior to the coming of Christ, the sacred book 
of the Jews, the bond of their union as a people, and the 
organic law of their national and church life, and was 
by them regarded as of divine authority. This part, 
with the addition of the New Testament, has for centu- 
ries held a similar relation to the thoughts and faith of 
the Christian Church. The two Testaments, taken to- 
gether, and constituting ‘‘ The Bible,” form the sheet- 
anchor of the elemental and institutional Christianity 
that exists among men, and to that Christianity sustain 
the relation of an organic and fundamental law, being 
superior to Church creeds and always the final test of 
their correctness. They are, in short, ‘‘ the Holy Scrip- 
turee,” ‘‘ the Word of God,” and the record of the super- 
natural revelation which God in time past made unto 
the fathers by the prophets, and of what he said to the 
world by his Son Jesus Christ, and through Apostles by 
him appointed, endowed, and inspired to preach his 
Gospel to the nations of the earth. This is just what 
the Bible purports to be, and what it is in its relation to 
Christian thought and feeling. It is to that thought 
and feeling ‘‘ the Book of books.” 

It has pleased Godin his wisdom, by inspiration and 
providence, to give to the Church and the world such a 
took, and to perpetuate it among men against all causes 
of destruction. No fire has ever yet burnt it up. The 
tooth of time has not devoured it. Age has worked in 
it no deeay. Tae lapse of centuries has not made it 
obsolete. The Gibbons, the Humes, the Paines, and 
the Voltaires of earth have not driven it from the 
world, Science has not harmed it, and civilization has 
notoutgrown it. The progress of human thought has 
not outlawed it. The errors and heresies of professed 
friends have not strangled it. The Bible is organized 
into human history, is a part of the history of this 
world, and is largely the basis of that history. It still 
lives, and is destined to live to the end of time. 

Nothing can be more natural, in the light of the 
facts, than that Bibliolatry of a certain type and quality 
should take possession of human nature, and, among 
believers in the Bible, become one of its fixed habits of 
thought and feeling. The Bibliolatry that associates 
God with the Book, that thinks of him and communes 
with him through it, that hears his voice and feels the 
pressure of his authority in the language of the Bible, 
that there reads the record of Christ and his great work 
of atoning grace to the guilty, and makes what is there 
said the absolute law of thought and action in respect 

to all matters embraced therein, is precisely the kind 
that the Book itself is both adapted and meant to estab- 
lish in the head and the heart of the race. This is the 
Bibliolatry of the ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” as :eason's 
highest law and surest guaranty. This Bibliolatry 
always assumes that nothing can be more reasonable 
than to believe what God says, no matter who denies it, 
or more reasonable than to do what he commands, no 
matter what temptations lead in the opposite direction. 
God’s Word in the Bible is the basis and the reason of 
this Bibliolatry, and there is no danger that the tribute, 
either as a thought or passion of the soul, will ever be 
in excess. Tae one hundred and nineteenth Psalm sings 
out the glories and blessedness of this Bibliolatry. Piety 
has been singing it in all the ages, and never becomes 
weary with the song. Death-beds sing it, 
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A venerable saint, now in Heaven, had for long years 
been a devout student of the Bible, and had literally 
worn out several copies by constancy of use, and filled 
up the last copy with notes and expressions toward God 
as the Author of the Bible. A common and oft-repeated 
saying of this good and happy man, was this: ‘‘ My 
Book and heart shall never part.” That man, whose 
old age was the most serene and graceful that we have 
ever known, was neither a maniac nor a lingual ex- 
pert in the scholastic sense; yet he had a devout Bibli- 
olatry that made the Bible all in all to him asthe guide 
of thought, that sweetened a naturally irritable temper, 
and pointed his weary and feeble steps to the brighter 
and better world. The more of this Bibliolatry one has 
the better will it be for him in this life and in that 
which is to come. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the following lines from his 
skilled pen, tells us what he thought of the Bible: 

“ Within this ample volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries: 
Happiest they of human race 
To whom their God has given grace, 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way; 
And better had they ne’er been born 
That read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 

That great man, when on his death-bed, listened de- 
voutly to the reading of the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of John, and then said: ‘‘ That gives me com- 
fort.” When asked what book should be read to him, 
he replied: ‘‘ Why do you ask? There is but one.” Yes; 
Bibliolatry that loves the Bible, and loves the God of the 
Bible and the Christ of the Bible, and that makes that 
Book the supreme and final law of thought ard hope, 1s 
a devoutness that befits the Book and its contents. It 
never sneers at the Bible, and never doubts its sufficiency 
asa guide to the heavenly land. 
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LEGAL FORCE AND MOB FORCE. 








WHETHER the Federal Elections bill will yet be passed 
or not we do not know; that will depend upon how 
many Republican Senators there are who shall prove 
recreant to their political faith and to the pledges of 
their party. But we do know that nothing has been 
said in the cuurse of the discussion upon it that tends in 
the slightest degree to prove that such a law would be 
either useless or unnecessary. Weare well aware that 
not all Republicans are in favor of it; not because they 
regard it as unconstitutional, but because of a feeling 
that it is a partisan measure and would not in effect help 
the colored men but would stir up bad blood among the 
whites. This feeling has been sedulously cultivated by 
the opposition press. They have spoken of the measure 
a3 the ‘‘Force” bill with the idea of bringing odium upon 
it. They characterize it as a manifestation of the War 
feeling of twenty-five yearsago, and as belonging to the 
same class of legislation as the Reconstruction acts. 
They have talked about bayonets at the polls, about 
another invasion of the South, about interference with 
the sovereign rights of States, about an attempt to in- 
augurate a war between the races, and about a design to 
humilitate the white people of the South for partisan 
purposes. 

There is not a particle of force in any one of these ar- 
guments; there is not a particle of force in any of the 
elaborate speeches designed to show that the Lodge bill 
is either anti or extra-constitutional. All that has been 
said in opposition has simply been designed to throw 
dust into the eyes of the public and to arouse public 
prejudice against the bill. 

The right of Congress to pass such a law is as clear as 
its right to pass a Tariff or an Appropriation bill. Con- 
gress has exercised this prerogative in regard to New 
York City without question. What it has done in New 
York, it can doin any other State in the Union. 

The bill is not a sectional bill. It is just as applicable 
to Maine or Michigan as it is to Alabama or Arkansas. It 
is intended to remedy certain evils wherever those evils 
exist. Wherever men, white or black, invested with the 
right of suffrage, are deprived of that right by any un- 
lawful means whatsoever, the provisions of this meas- 
ure are intended to apply; and if evil is evil and wrong 
is wrong, whether in Massachusetts or Mississippi, we do 
not see on what reasonable ground opposition can be 
based. 

Public sentiment is so strong in most of the Northern 
States against a corrupt ballot that a remedy is being 
applied in the shape of the Australian ballot system. 
Those who are opposed to this system are not regarded 
as friends of a pure ballot. What we do in the North 
in our State elections, the Government proposes to do in 
Congressional elections, not simply in the South, but 
wherever the ballot is either fraudulent, corrupt, or re- 
pressed. It is not denied that the ballot is repressed in 
the South. It is repressed by force. Against the force 
thus exercised, contrary to humen rights as well as hu- 
man law, we hear no protest from the opposition. It is 
against the application of legal force in correction of 
this mob force that they are protesting. They nickname 
it the ‘‘F orce” bill, and then raise the same cry about co- 
ercion that was raised in 1861 and 1862. They speak of 

bayonets gt the polls as tho they were the bayonets of 
sowe foreign power, and not those of our own Govern. 


polls than any other statute of the United States which 
is meant to prevent or suppress crime. Suppose bayo- 
nets were brought to the polls to insure erder and a free 
ballot; what then? Honest voters are not afraid of 
them. It is not the honest law-abiding citizen that 
dreads the application of legal force, but those who are 
consciously violating the law. All the talk about force 
and bayonets at the polls has its real basis in objection 
to the removal of the evils complained of. 

Because we prefer legal force to mob force, we 
contend for the Federals Election bill. The reason Demo- 
crats prefer mob force to legal force is because 
legal force, by insuring a free ballot, would power- 
fully affect political results. The bill ought to pass and 
that speedily, without regard to the hue and cry against 
it that is raised in the South and echoed in the North. 
{t is the simple duty of the Government to protect its 
meanest citizen in the exercise of the rights belonging 
tohim. The government that will not do that or can- 
not do it is not a government entitled to respect. 
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IMMORAL LITERATURE. 


ON the first day’s sitting of the present session of the 
French Legislature, one of the queries put to the Minis- 
ter of Public Works was in regard to the exclusion of 
Zola’s novels, and those of other French authors, from 
sale at railway news-stands, on the ground that they 
were immoral. In the debate it came out that these 
books were not sold at any railway station in France. 
Toe Minister held that the owner of the franchise could 
exclude any books he pleased, as he bought and paid 
for the right to sell. 

Zola’s books are not allowed to besold any where in Eng- 
land,and the publishers were imprisoned for printing im- 
mora! literature. In the United States we are much more 
indifferent or careless. Not only are the books of Zola 
and other forbidden authors sold freely at all our news- 
stands, but they are carried in the mails at one cent a 
pound, while Bibles, school books, scientific, historical, 
and miscellaneous books, bound and unbound, cost in 
the mails eight cents a pound. In his last annual report 
the Postmaster-General officially stated that *‘a million 
dollars in postal revenue were lost each year by reason 
of this favor to certain publishers” of fiction, trash, 
blood curdling tales, and French impurities. 

Ten million pounds are carried annually in the mails 
from New York alone, and probably half as much more 
from other cities. The proportion of really helpful 
books so carried is not over one ina hundred. One of 
the serious impediments to ** one cent letter postag :” is 
the existence of this and other evils that shouid be 
promptly removed. Every one putting a two-cent stamp 
on a letter is helping to pay the postage of this mass of 
corrupt, hurtful books that are now flooding the country. 

The Postmaster-Genera! has called attention to it very 
strongly in his annual report. He has personally ap- 
peared before the Post-Office Committee to urge the 
stoppage of the evil, and has prepared an official docu- 
ment fully setting forth its injustice. He has done all 
he can do, and it now rests with the good people of the 
country to say whether this abominable evil shall goon or 
be stopped, One publishing firm with three millions capi- 
tal, and a hundred or more smaller houses, it is affirmed, 
are doing all they can to prevent action. They are 
heard in the committees of Congress, and their agents 
are 1n the lobbies to see that nothing is done; and while 
people quietly submit nothing wiil be done. 

Bills to remedy the evil are before the Senate and 
House Post-Office Committee, but the people show so 
little interest in the matter that they quietly rest there. 
If anything is done at this session of Congress it must 
be done immediately. Wake up! we say. 

If one thousand people were each to write a letter toa 
Senator or Member of Congress calling attention to this 
matter it would be stopped. Will they do it? 








Cditorial Ustes. 


WE have to enlarge our paper this week to make room 
for an important symposium on the subject of Marriage 
and Divorce. Dr. Morgan Dix tells what is the rule of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; Mr. Simeon E, Baldwin, 
President of the American Bar Association, shows the 
evil of granting divorces to parties who have no domicil in 
the State; Dr. Howard Crosby favors putting marriage 
legislation into the hands of the National Government: 
Professor Hovey asks how the frequency of divorces may 
be diminished; ex-Attorney-General Garland says a word 
on the importance of the question; W. F. Willcox, Ph.D., 
gives some interesting facts bearing on the relation of 
Divorce to Laws; the learned Rabbinic authority, Dr. 
Kobut, gives valuable iaformation about Jewish divorces; 
the Rev. John Miller illustrates the injury done by mak- 
ing divorces expensive, and Dr. Dike, of the National 
Divorce Reform League, suggests the best way to re- 
sults. Then follow a number of miscellaneous articles 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, begins 
a series of articles on Socialism; we print further contri 
butions from Thomas De Quincey to his “ Susniria De 








ment, The hill no more contemplates bayonete at the 





Christ; Maurice Thompson writes a delightful little 
critical sketch: Wallace Thornton gives, from inside 
knowledge, a description of the Catholic teaching bodies: 
Frank H. Taylor gives an account of the new iron indus- 
tries of the South; Kate Foote supplies her weekly letter 
frem Washington; and Miss Ward gives a report of the 
Water Color Exhibition at the National Academy. Our 
column of poetry is notable for three little poems by Emily 
Dickinson, whose posthumous volume has attracted so 
much attention, and these verses are of rare quality. 
Another poem is by C. H. Liiders, the young Philadelphia 
poet who died two weeks ago, and there are other poems 
by F. S. Mines and S. St. G. Lawrence; and stories by 8S. 
G. W. Benjamin, Amos R. Wells and Edmund Collins. As 
a whole, what a feast! 


IN the Episcopal Prayer Service all worshipers unite in 
the petition, ‘‘ From sudden death, Good Lord deliver us.” 
But sudden death is really much more merciful thana con- 
scious, lingering death. There are doubtless few who 
would not vastly prefer to be taken off in a moment, as 
was Secretary Windom last week, than be compelled to 
face death for weeks as President Grant and President 
Garfield did. It is hard to be laid aside from active life, 
racked with pain it may be, feel the bodily powers decay 
day by day, and die inch by inch. Secretary Windom, as 
we now know, was not ignorant of the fact that a fatal dis- 
ease had come upon him; but he was not disabled for an 
hour. He was in active duty to the very last; he died in 
the harness, witbout premonition, without a consciousness 
even of the fatal stroke. He had just finished a masterly 
exposition of his financial ideas, which the tragic circum- 
stance of his death has made doubly impressive. He died 
in the hight of his powers and while he occupied the warm- 
est place in the heartofthenation. He wanted to remain at 
the head of the Treasury until the silver craze had died out. 
History may prove that he really had his wish; the worst 
may even now be over, and his Jast speech may have an in- 
fluence far greater than he foresaw when he prepared it. 
But to his own family and most intimate friends the sbock 
of his sudden death is far severer than it would have been 
if he had gradually approached his last hour, so they could 
have watched by his bedside, had warning of the comivg of 
death aud exchanced the last sad but precious words with 
him. The consoling thought is, that he was ready. His 
pure life, his noble character and his Christian faitb, are 
assurance that sudden death could make no diffe rence to 
him in the eternal existence on which he has entered. The 
sorest complaint of the ghost of Hamlet’s father was that 
he was suddenly cut off 
—“in the blossom of my sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel'd, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head.” 
For such, sudden death may be, to quote the Ghost again, 
‘most horrible’’; but not for those who are ‘‘always ready.”’ 





WE are very glad to know that our missionary issue last 
week is very highly appreciated. We have had a number 
of letters concerning it, and take the liberty of copying 
from one only, which represents the sentiments of a prom- 
inent New England minister who is very deeply interested 
in the missionary cause. He says: 

Your missionary broadside will attract attention widely, will 
awaken and deepen interest, and will grandly aid in re-enforcing 
the missions’ treasuries. Your general plan is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times, and | for one feel sincerely grateful 
for the invaluable service you are rendering to the cause. The 
world is open to missionary work as never before. The opposi- 
tion of heathen governments and of heathen faith is giving way 
the fields are white to the harvest. Our young men and women 
are volunteering tothis work as never before; the resources of 
Christian people are maltiplying beyond all precedent. If these 
resources can be drawn out and joyfully devoted to this work, as 
they were for the war of union, a splendid advance van at once 
be made in all fields, and the day of the wor)d’s redemption will 
hasten apace. 


These words are very encouraging to us, and we shall hope 
in future issues to do much more for the cause of missions 
than we have been able to do in the past. 





WHEN the two brauches of the Presbyterian Church in 
this country, then known as Old and New School were, in 
1870, united and thus formed into one Church, the Directors 
of the Union Theologica] Seminary of this city memorial- 
ized the General Assembly to the following effect: 

“That the General Assembly may be pleased to adopt it asa 
rule and plan in the exercise of the proprietorship and control 
of the several theological seminaries, that so far as the election 
of professors is concerned, the Assembly will commit the same to 
their respective boards of directors on the following terms and 
conditions: 

First. That the Board of Directors of each seminary shall be 
authorized to appoint all professors forthe same. 

Second. That all such appointments shall be reported to the 
General Assembly, and nosuch appointment of professor shall 
be considered as a complete election, if disapproved by the ma- 
jority vote of the Assembly.” 

The directors of the Union Theological Seminary also de- 
clared that if this plan were adopted, they would conform 
to the same. The plan was adopted by the Assembly on 
Juve Ist, 1870, and then the Union Seminary was thus 
brought into ecclesiastical connection with the Presby- 
terian Church “ on the same footing as that of the other 
seminaries of the Church.’”’ This statement answers the 
que&’tion whether the election of Dr. Briggs to the Chair 
of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Seminary 
by the Board of Directors is ipso facto a completed ap- 
pointm ent to that professorship. It evidently is not such, 
hut must be confirmed by a majority vote of the General 
Assembly. The question then arises whether the Agsem- 
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recent inaugural addrsss, will deem it wise and just to the 
interests of the Presbyterian Church, and those of sound 
doctrine to confirm this appointment. This question has 
already been asked, and we should not be at all surprised 
if it were to come up for grave consideration at the next 
meeting of the General Absembly. The fact that Dr. 
Briggs has subscribed-to the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church does not supersede this question, 
especially if it be true that his own formal utterances vir- 
cually contradict and invalidate that subscription. We do 
not see how the General Assembly, when called to act upon 
his appointment, can ignore these utterances, or fail grave- 
ly to consider their import and the question of their con- 
sistency with the standards of the Presbyterian Church, 
and the teaching ofthe Bible. The matter involved is one 
of the most serious character. 





The Irish Catholic Benevolent Union Journal is very 
grateful that it lives in this age when Archbishop Ireland 
and others are telling us that ‘‘ emancipation began with 
Christ, and the slavery of the blacks was against the theory 
of the Christian religion.” It says: 

“If our prelates in the past did not tell us ‘that slavery was 

against the theory of the Christian religion’ is it any wonder 
that Catholics were so generally pro-Slavery?” 
In the same column it marks it as another evidence of the 
progress of thought in the Church for which all Catholics 
ought to be grateful, that while alive ‘ Lincoln was hated 
by Catholics,’ bat now Catholic papers unite in saying, as 
does the Michigan Catholic: 

“The name Lincoln is not and should never become a party 
name; it is the nation’s name. It is the venerated—yea, for 
many Americans, the sacred name. It should be kept out of 
the foulness of political strife; to leave it in the hearts of the 
American people just as it bas been for nearly a generation and 
as it will be for many generations to come.” 

The I. C. B. U. Journal concludes by saying: 

“There wasn’t a Catholic paper in the land, in Litcoln’s day, 
would have permitted any correspondent to have said that, and 
no editor would have dared to say it for fear of losing every 
subscriber. 

*Do you think there will not be just as great a change in the 
next quarter of acentury? Sodon’t you make a fool of yourseif 
by joining the pepularcry around you. Your children will most 
likely be praisers of the very men you now detest.” 


- ATTORNEY-GENERAL MILLER, last week, submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States an able argument, in 
which he assigned the reasons why the court should decline 
to grant permission to file a petition for a writ of prohibi 

tion, to be addressed to the Judge of the District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska, in the case of the ‘‘ W. P. Say- 
ward,” seized by a United States revenue cutter in Bering 
Sea. He denies the power of the court to issue the writ 
under the existing laws of the United States, since the court 
in Alaska is simply a Territorial court, and not a District 
Court of the United States within the meaning of Federa) 
statutes. This is a techvical point of law, and goes direct- 
ly to the question of jurisdiction under existing provisions 
of law. The Attorney-General also takes the ground that 
the whole matter involved, in its present status, is in the 
hands of the political department of the Government, and 
is in process ot diplomatic consideration and disposal be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, and that in 
these circumstances it would be unseemly for the court to 
interfere with it, either directly or indirectly. This is the 
sum of his argument. Professor Dwight, of this city, has 
published in the New York Tribune an elaborate paper, in 
which he discusses the nature of a writ of prohibition, asa 
common law writ, confining himself mainly to English au- 
thorities on the subject, and yet on general principles com- 
ing substantially to the conclusion reached by the argu- 
ment of Attorney-General Miller. 


OnE of the good results coming out of the late Indian 
disturbance is that the country has been more than ever 
before impressed with the importance of taking the ap- 
pointments to the Indian service out of party politics and 
placing them under Civil Service principles. The Com- 
missioner of IndianAffairs earnestly advocated such action 
in his Jast annual report, and the Superintendent of Indian 
Schools also recommended it. The Board of Indian Com- 
missioners recently sent a delegation to President Harrison 
to urge the adoption of this policy. Their recommenda- 
tion received the close attention ot the President, who has 
reserved the matter for fuller consideration when the 
pressing business of the present short session of Congress 
shall have passed. It is a hopeful indication that the con- 
viction is deepening in the public mind that the “spoils 
system,” applied to the Indian Service, inevitably brings 
into office many unwise and un@t persons in the Indian 
agencies and schools, and prevents that continuity and 
harmony in the work of educating and civilizing the In- 
dian population which are so much desired. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the apathy of the American public 
which has lost the American School at Athens the great 
opportunity to secure the right to excavate at Delphi, we 
continue to receive interesting and encouraging reports 
from the School itself which indicate that it proposes to 
continue to deserve generous treatment at the hands of 
the intelligent public. There are now four of these Schools 
at Athens—the American, German, English, and, oldest of 
themall,the French, Excepting the French, they hold, in 
addition to their regular work with students and classes, 
bi-montbly meetings when new discoveries are reported. 
The first meeting of this kind in the year is a more or less 
social affair, and was celebrated this year at the German 
and English schools with interesting discussions in the 
presence of distinguished visitors. At the American 
school the occasion was unusually brilliant. Dr. Schlie- 
mann had just died. The Greek and American flags were 
flying at half-mast in his honor before the commodious 
mansion on the south slope of Lykabsttos, under the sunny 











afternoon light with its olive haze and Greek bluesky. The 
fine, large library room, with its handsome, well-packed 
shelves, had been arranged for the meeting by collecting 
in it casts of the marbles at Lykosura in Arkadia, with 
pictures and drawings to illustrate certain points that were 
to be dwelt on in the discussion. The company was bril- 
liant, and, besides other persons of the highest distinction, 
included in it the King, the Queen, the Crown Prince and 
Princess. Dr. Waldstein, the permanent director, opened 
witha tribute to Dr. Schliemann, and then passed to the 
particular topic he wished to discuss. He was followed by 
Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, director 
for the year, with a paper on an inscription found last year 
at Platwa. The crowded room, the attendance of very dis- 
tinguished persons and their close attention, gave gratify- 
ing evidence of the high value set on the work of the 
American School at Athens. After the meeting the royal 
party including the King and Queen, withdrew to the 
drawing-room, with Mr. Trikoupis, the diplomatic party, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Director Doerpfeld, where they were re- 
ceived by Dr. Waldstein, Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, and 
Miss Moore. 


THE chief events abroad last week was the rising in 
Oporto with the object of establishing a Republic in Por- 
tugal, and the resignation of Premier Crispiin Italy. The 
movement in Portugal was badly devised, and was quickly 
ended. It amounted only to a mutiny in Oporto instead of 
a concerted attack on the monarchyin all parts of the king- 
dom, as it was intended to be. The resignation of Premier 
Crispi is a much more important matter. The immediate 
cause of the crisis was the rejection of the Spirit Taxes bill 
in the Chamber of Deputies. What the underlying reasons 
were whieh led to an adverse vote it is not easy to say. 
They do not seem to include the clerical question, nor the 
foreign policy of Signor Crispi, altho the French press hails 
Crispi’s downfall with rejoicing. The dissatisfaction 
seems to be due chiefly to the financial policy of the Gov- 
ernment. The African enterprise has cost enormously, and 
the bills for the army and navy have been much heavier, 
probably, than the condition of the country warranted. 
Signor Crispi is a very able man, and it will be difficult to 
find a successor with as firm a hand. 


JUDGE DIXON meted out justice last weck to the five men 
convicted of maintaining gambling on the Clifton race- 


* tracks, in Passaic County, N. J., in a most gratifying man- 


ner. He sentenced them to a year’s imprisonment and a 
fine of $500 each. In passing judgment the court said: 
“There are three considerations which have influenced the 
court in making up the sentences in your cases. The first is the 
pernicious character of your business. There is no doubt that it 
has had a serivusly corrupting influence on the community. 
Some men have been ruined, others rendered vicious. The sec- 
ond consideration is that the business has been a profitable one 
for you and that you have realized large gains. Consequently 
no light penalty would deter you from continuing the busi- 
ness. The third consideration is that you have persisted fora 
long time in open defiance of law; you have been warned from 
this bench at nearly every term of court, but you have disre- 
garded the warning, and you preferred to listen to other counsel 
and to defy the court and the law.” 
if this is Jersey justice it is justice of a very good kind. 
Let it be meted out to others, even tho it strike, as The 
Tribune intimates, some very prominentmen. Prominent 
men should not be engaged in an illegal and immoral busi- 
ness. The public tone needs to be raised on the subject of 
gambling. It is a fearfully demoralizing practice, and the 
hold it has on the public, and the favor 1t receives from the 
public press are really alarming. 


THE State of Minnesota has a law against the sale of 
oleomargarine within its borders. An attempt was recent- 
ly made to enforce this law against a dealer selling the 
article in the original packages in which it had been 
brought into the State from Illinois, where it was manu- 
factured. The United States Circuit Court in Minnesota 
holds that, under the principle laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Iowa “ Original Pack- 
age’’ case, the courts of Minnesota have no power to inter- 
fere with such sales of oleomargarine therein. The prin- 
ciple is the same, as the Court holds, whether the article 
brought into aState and there sold in the original package 
in which it was bronght there, be intoxicating liquor, 
oleomargarine, or anything else. The fact that the article 
is one of inter-state commerce, and as such brought into 
a State, is sufficient, in the absence of any regulation by 
Congress on the subject in the exercise of its commercial 
power, to authorize its sale by the importer in the original 
package, as against apy State law prohibiting such sale. 
The Wilson act, in which Congress has legislated on the 
subject, applies only to intoxicating liquors: and henee all 
other articles of inter-state commerce fall under the opera- 
tion of the principle laid down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This is alike true in all the States. 
There is no probability that the Supreme Court will recede 
from the principle stated in the Iowa “‘ original package”’ 
case; and unless Congress shall so legislate as to extend the 
rule in the Wilson act to other articles of inter-state com- 
merce, such articles, imported into a State, may there be 
lawfully sold in the original packages, without regard to 
any State legislation to the contrary. So the law now 
stands, 


....-Questions of casuistry are still studied. The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review for January has for its leading 
article a careful discussion, in Latin, by Professor Sabetti, 
of the Jesuit College at Woodstock, of the following inter- 
esting question: John Doe, never baptized, married Mary 
Roe, who belonged to the Universalists and had never 
been baptized. After ten years John Doe obtained a civil 
divorce on account of his wife’s adultery. She lived un- 
married until, leaving the Universalists, she joined the 
Me:hodists and was received by baptism, and afterward 
married a Methodist. After this John Doe sought Cath- 
erine Coe in marriage; but when she refused to marry any 








one who was not a Catholic, John Doe sought religious 
instructions from Father Poe, and promised to become a 
Catholic in the hope of marrying Catherine Coe. Can now, 
John Doe, after he has become a Catholic, contract a new 
marriage with Catherine Coe while Mary Roe is still liv- 
ing? Very intricate considerations come up in the discus- 
sion of the question; but it all ends with John Doe getting 
a dispensation from the Pope, and then being happily wed 
to Catherine Coe. 


..-.-The Herald has changed ground completely on the 
Sayward case. Last week it said editorially: 

“It is surprising to find the Attorney-General sericusly argu- 
ing before the Supreme Court that the extent of the dominion 
of the United States in Bering Sea is a political or international 
question to be determined solely by the executive branch of the 
Government, whose decision is conclusive on the judiciary.” 


Just two weeks previously it strongly approved the Attor- 
ney General’s view. It said: 

“Is its [England’s) purpose to secure the determination of an 
international question? If so it will be courteously informed 
that such issues fall within the jurisdiction of the diplomatic 
or political department of the Government.” 

There is one advantage 1n taking both sides of a question. 
One of them is sure to be right. In this case, the Herald’s 
second thought is wrong. 


-... The Christian Advocate is greatly disturbed at the 
discovery of evidence that among the returns given by us 
January 8th, of the Methodist lay vote are some taken 
from the Advocate. It appears to be true, and we take 
upon us sackcloth and ashes as a token of regret that we 
should have omitted to say that not all of the returns in 
that particularissue were sent us direct by presiding elders, 
but some had been given by our contemporary, which be- 
gan to publish returns January Ist, three weeks after we 
gave our first table. Our returns for December 25th were 
for 156 districts, representing 71 conferences, and these re- 
turns showed, before the Advocate published its first in- 
stallment, how the lay vote had gone. We may add that 
our Methodist subscribers have cordially thanked us for 
giving them early information of the result of the vote. 


.... The Massachusetts Historical Society celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary last week before a distinguish- 
ed compavy of members, and with addresses by Dr George 
E. Ellis, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop and Colonel Higgin- 
son. This historical society began by dividing its atten- 
tion between history and natural history. In its first pro- 
ceedings the question was discussed whether the honey bee 
is native to America. It soon dropped the natural his- 
tory, as the old Tammany Society, of this city, established 
about the same time, dropped both history and natural 
history and went into politics. Colonel Higginson felici- 
tously opened his address by congratulating himself upon 
being in a company in which, tho in the sixties, he could 
yet be introduced as one of the young men. 


....[t is an infelicity for a Government to control every- 
thivg. The Frenchare now ina tumult over the suppres- 
sion of Sardou’s play ‘‘Thermidor,’”’ which has to do with 
the scenes of the French Revolution. The play is repub- 
lican enough, but it holds up toexecration the excesses of 
the guillotine. It would seem that there is a base element 
in Paris which worships that bloody instrument and feels 
insulted by the play. So becausethis anarchistic element 
has made a row, the Government stops the play, an act 
which seems superlatively weak. One would think the 
proper course would have been to arrest the men who made 
disorder. 


..-. We do not vouch for the correctness of all statements 
made by our correspondents. We only mean to accredit 
the writers as reputable men who are worthy to give their 
views. Mr. Wallace Thornton writes an article on the 
Catholic teaching bodies. He goes far beyond the facts in 
our knowledge, but he is an experienced Catholic teacher 
and writes from what ought to be a competent personal 
knowledge of what tne facts are; and if what he says is 
untrue it can be contradicted. If half of what he says is 
true, it is not strange that the public schools have so many 
friends among those who are told that it is their duty to 
oppose them. 


....Senator Cameron admits that, in the early part of 
last Juae, he purchased on a margin for speculation 100,000 
ounces of silver, before the Silver bill was passed, and says 
that his profits were about $1,100. He had no concealment 
to make, he says, on the subject. Wedo not say that his 
speculation in silver affected his subsequent vote on the 
Silver bill, or deny his legal right to enter into sucha 
speculation ; yet we do say that he did an unwise and im- 
prudent thing as a Senator of the United States. Suppose 
that other Silver Senator had done the same thing, how 
then would the matter look to the American people ? 


... We publish this week the first of a series of articles 
on Socialism, its nature, its strength and its weakness, by 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University. This 
series of articles will be thorough, full, sympathetic and 
critical. It begins with a discussion of the nature of so- 
cialism, the first introductory article treating of its rapid 
progress, and explaining what socialism is not. We be- 
lieve it will prove the most valuable discussion of the sub- 
ject for the public or for students of political science that 
has appeared since we published a similar series on the 
subject by President Woolsey. 


.. .Judge Lawrence, of the Supreme Court in this city, 
not long siace, severely and justly denounced the too com- 
mon practice of criminal lawyers who seek for writs of 
habeas corpus on what they know to be trivial grounds, 
merely to delay the execution of law. He incidentally re- 
ferred to the Federal statutes on this subject, and said 
that experience clearly shows the necessity of so amend- 
ing them as to obviate the gross abuses which have been 
practiced under them. . He is quite right, and we are glad 
that he spoke so emphatically. 
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....Senator Berry, of Arkansas, in his speech in the 
Senate on free coinage, expressed the opinion that ‘“‘no 
man can be elected President by either party who will not 
plant himself squarely on a platform in favor of the free 
coinage of silver’? What will Mr. Cleveland do witn him- 
self in the light of this theory, and how will he manage to 
wheel into line with the silver men? He was right on the 
silver question when President. Will he now put himself 
in the wrong for the sake of being made President again? 


..+. Tbe worst coal-mine horror known in this country 
occurred near Mt, Pleasant, Penn., last week, resulting in 
the death of over one hundred and fifty men. Itis not 
clear that any one was *o blame, and if there were, the man 
who neglected his duty is among the victims. These min- 
ing disasters are among the worst horrors of civilization, 
and neither in the United States nor in Enrope have all 
the appliances of science yet been able to prevent them. 


.... The successes of the Farmers’ Alliance in elections 
to Congress and the Senate are not very encouraging to 
the general public. Senator Peffer, who takes Mr. Ingalls’s 
seat, strongly approves the crazy Sub-Treasury scheme, and 
wants the McKinley law torn to pieces. He also favors 
plenty of money. What other vagaries he may have we 
shall probably know when he goes to Washington. We 
are sorry for Kansas. She has not done herself credit. 


...- lt would seem as if the criminal apathy, not of the 
American Archeological Institute, but of the public to 
which it appealed, had lost to America the chance to exca- 
vate Delphi. We might have hadit for $75,000 when it was 
offered. When the money was raised it was too late, and 
the opportunity has gone to France, which has just voted 
$100,000 for the purpose. We had the choice of all sites 
and now we must take the leavings. Shame onus! 


...-Ten of the Presidents of the United States had pre- 
viously been Senators in Congress; and yet no one of them 
was chosen President while holding the office of Senator, 
and the aversge period for the whole ten between election 
to the United States Senate and inauguration as Presi 
dent was eighteen years. This does not look as if Senator- 
elect H.II stood much chance for being nominated for 
President in 1892. , 


...-Governor Northen, of Georgia, writes us concerning 
the World’s Fair, that he believes ‘‘all such enterprises 
should be run during the week only, and not allowed tu be 
kept open for the public on the Sabbath.”’ The weight of 
public opinion is on the side of the Sabbath, and the more 
it is expressed the greater it will become. Let us make it 
morally impossible fur the mauagers of the Fair to open 
its doors on Sunday. 


...» We are pleased to see an admirable article in The Ex 
aminer by Philip A. Nordell, D D., earnestly opposing the 
suggestion that the Buiptist Churches of this country 
should get up a denominational Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. He well says that such asocietyis not undenomi- 
national but interdenominational, and to make it secta- 
rian would be a loss of power as well as fellowship. 


.... The death of Mrs. Flack removes the most important 
witness against ex-Sheriff Flack and son, charged with a 
criminal conspiracy to procure a fraudulent divorce, and 
on this account is much to be regretted. There is no doubt 
of their guilt, yet it may be difficult legally to prove this 
fact without the testimony of Mrs. Flack, which cannot 
now be had. Public justice is a sufferer thereby. 


..-.- Tne election of Professor Ballantine, of Oberlin Col 
lege, as president of that institution, appears to be a happy 
conclusion toa somewhat prolonged search for the right 
man. He isa man of excellent abilities, and theologically 
somewhat conservative, and his broad calture, embracing 
science as well as classical learning, fits him admirably 
for his position. 


...-1t has for some time been a foregone conclusion that 
Senator Ingalls would not be his own successor in the 
United States Senate. He made a desperate struggle to 
secure bis own re-election. His defeat is not a matter very 
much to be regretted. His character and course have 
made him an uncertain quantity in the Republican Party. 


....-The usurpation of the minority against the rights of 
the majority, whetber in the Senate or at the ballot-box is 
the kind of democracy in which the Democratic Party of 
the United States believes. This is the secret of its hostil- 
ity to the Federal Elections bil], which proposes to estab 
lish the rule of the majority, and not tbat of the minority. 


.... The Federation of Labor says “No” to Mr. Powder- 
ley’s circular proposing that laber organizations should 
form a third party in conjunction with the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. It is not expedient, as the Federation thinks, for 
labor organizations to embark in party politics, especially 
to aid in forming a third party. This is a wise conclusion. 


....The Apportionment bill by the favorable action of 
the Senate went to the President last week. The House of 
Representatives to be elected in 1892 will consist of 356 
members. This will give the electoral college 444 votes, of 
which 223 will be necessary to an election. In 1888 General 
Harrison had 233. He ought to do as well next year. 


.... The Herald and Presbyter has discovered that we do 
not use the word Romish as applied to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and begs us to tell why. Our tregular readers 
know why. It is not the name of the Church. We know 
a@ man who savs Peskypalian for Episcopalian, and another 
who says Methody for Methodist; but we do not. 


...-The Albany Law Journal has asharp and vigorous 
reply to the criticism of the Rev. Mr. McAtee on the 
Journal’s view of the school question, which reply is alike 
spicy and argumentative. The Rev. Mr. McAtee made 
rather a grave mistake when he characterized the Editor 
of the Journal as a “‘dabster.”’ 


....Senator Edmunds says that “ on the floor of Congress 


proportion to the votes cast.” This readily explains why 
Southern Democrats are so violently opposed to the Federal 
Elections bill. That bill is designed to correct this mani- 
fest injustice. 


.... The six Republican Senators who joined with the 
Democrats in laying aside the closure :esolution, and have 
thus proved false to their own party, will perhaps live tu 
learn that such treachery doesn’t pay in the end. Repub- 
licans may well hesitate ever to trust them again. 


-..-»Wedo not blame Alexander Allison, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, for refusing to attend the Robert Burns dinper 
last week and respond to the toast ‘“‘ Scotland,” for the rea- 
son that they had liquor on the table. It is not tothe credit 
of any man to sit at a table with King Alcohol. 


.... THE INDEPENDENT is not a young paper, but we feel 
young as wetake up The Herald of Gospel Liberty and 
see at the head of it‘“‘Volume LXXXIII. Established Sep- 
tember Ist, 1808.’’ It is the oldest religious paper in the 
country. 


.-.-The most popular Senators with the Democratic 
press just now are Messrs Teller, Wolcott, Stewart and 
Cameron. If they had been elected as Democrats they 
could not have served that party more efficiently. 








TuE Devil is described in the Bible as our “ adver- 
sary,’’ and also “asa roaring lion” that ‘‘walketh about 
seeking whom he may devour.” This is a most fearful 
picture of a terrible foe. He who denies the existence, 
personality, and malignity of the Devil, may as well deny 
the truth of the whole Bible. He denies what that Book 
plainly teaches. 


....Peter was right when he said to Jesus: “‘ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we believe and are sure that thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God.”’ (John vi, 68, 69.) Yes, to whom shall 
we go in the dying hour, and in the day of final jadgment, 
if we turn away fron Christ? What scheme of thought 
shall we substitute for that which fell from bis lips? 


.-..The Bible speaks of Christians who suffer for the 
cause of Christ, aud in his cause, as being ‘‘ partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings,’’ and directs them to rejoice They 
suffer not as evil doers, but for the sake of their Master. 
He will bonor them in the final day whothus honor him 
while passing through this vale of tears. He will at last 
give them the crown of glory that fadeth not away. 


....A spiritual writer says that ‘‘the seen are shadows,”’ 
and that *‘ the substance is found in the unseen.’’ There 
is a profound truth at the bottom of both of these sayings. 
Paul had the wisdom to think mainly of the things *‘ not 
seen,’”’ regarding them as “eternal.” Far the greatest and 
most important objects of thought are those that make no 
impression on our senses. They speak to reason, but not 
to aulimal sense. 


.... The theology preached by Christ is of the kind that 
fits the pulpit, the prayer-meeting, the psalmody and song 
of saintship, devout hearts, penitential and anxious 
thought, the exigencies and sorrows of life, the fears awak- 
ened by a sense of sin, the decay and decline of years, and 
the dying hour, It gives faith something substantial to 
believe, and hope a pillow on which to rest its aching head. 
It contains just the thoughts of God whichevery man needs 
to think. Jesus is the best theologian that ever spoke to 
this world. 








THE WORLD’S FAIR AND SUNDAY OPENING. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





Most of oar religious, and many of our secular contem- 
poraries, have d‘scussed editorially the opinions on Sunday 
opening of the World's Fair of Senators, Representatives 
and Goveroors, as gathered by us, and printed in our issues 
of January 8th and 221. Wegive afew selections herewith 
from the editorial columns of religious papers of various 
denominations, and from a few secular papers: 


AN ENCOURAGING DRIFT. 


“Tue letters published by the New York INDEPENDENT from 
prominent persons, giving their opinions in regard to opening 
the World’s Fair on Sunday, are of great weight in favor of 
Sunday observance. . .. The drift of opinion among our politi- 
cal leaders is decidedly encouraging.”—Central Christian Ad- 
voeate. 


PUBLIC MEN SHOULD BE TRUE TO THE SABBATH. 


“ The preservation of the holy Sabbath is a great question in 
America to-day. Immigration has given us the benefit of its 
flood tide, and to-day the land of the free and, in many cases, 
the home of the brave, is the residence of rank infidelity, espe- 
cially toward the Sabbath. It istime tocall a halt. The Sun 
says let no Christian give bis support to a man who is doubtful 
on this subject. We want men upon whom we can depend in 
time of tzial.”—Christian Sun, Raleigh, N. C. 


THE LETTERS SPEAK VOLUMES AND WEIGH A TON, 


* I make this extended notice of the good work of THE INDE- 
PENDENT,Not only because of the Observer's hearty interest in this 
important question, but because of the grand exhibit it furnishes 
of the faith and courage of our National Representatives. There 
is a class Of people. *‘ wise in their own eyes,’ who speak habitu- 
ally and disparagingly of our public men. My judgment is tbat 
the best legislators in the world, morally and religiously, are in 
tbe American Congress—that the mass of them have as much 
conscience toward God as we find in the churches. There is 
probably as Jarge a per cent. who attend daily prayers as are 
present at the average synodical prayer-meeting. The letters 
published by THe INDEPENDENT, when you know the men be- 
bind them, speak volumes, and weigh a ton.—DR. BUTLER, Chap- 
lain of Senate, Washington, ia Lutheran Observer. 


CONFIDENT OF A RIGHT ISSUE. 


“It is therefore desirable that the opinion of the country 
should be sounded, in order that the policy of the mauagers 
touching Sunday opening might form itself in accordance with 
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doubt as to the direction ultimately to be taken by the popular 
will. A religious, Sunday-venerating people by inheritance and 
present conviction, we cannot so far forsake our traditions as to 
impair the inviolability of the Lord’s Day.”—Tne Examiner, New 
York. 

A GRATIFYING EXHIBIT. 


“The opinions of Congressmen and Governors will not settle 
this question; but it is gratifying to find that a large majority 
of the public men consulted have expressed themselves in favor 
ot closing the Exposition on Sunday.”—Central Presbyterian, 
Richmond, Va. 


THE BALANCE OF OPINION ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 


“In looking through THe INDEPENDENT symposium on the 
question whether the Columbian Exposition shall be kept oper 
on Sunday, one is led to see that ministers and ‘ ordinary peo- 
ple’ are by no means alone in their convictions on that subject. 
- . . These expressions of opinion are important, especially as 
showing that a balance of opinion onthe part of the distin- 
guished public men named favors due and devout observance, in 
this particular, of the Lord’s Day.""—The Standard, Chicago. 


SUNDAY OPENING WOULD BE A CRIME. 


“ For the authorities to outrage the Christian sentiment of the 
nation and imperil our wholesome religious institutions by 
throwing open the Exposition on Sunday would be a crime that 
would make it obligatory upon every Christian worthy the name 
to absent himself from the Fair altogether, and to do all he 
could by word and influence to induce others not to attend. We 
hope and believe that out of a high, reverent regard for the re- 
ligious convictions of our forefathers and ‘for the religious 
sentiment of the nation the authorities will follow the 
example of the Exposition of 1876, and close the gates on Sun- 
day, and keep them closed.”—Religious Telescope. 


THE RESULTS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL SYMPOSIUM GRATI- 
FYING. 


“It is gratifying to know that so many eminent and influential 
Senators and Representatives favor obedience to God’s Com- 
mandment to keep the Sabbath Day holy.”—Lutheran Evan- 
gelist. 
MAKE SUNDAY ITSELF A GRAND EXHIBIT. 

“There is, however, another argument for closing, which is 
not negative but positive; and we think we can venture to 
differentiate it from the religious idea far enough to call it a 
moral one. It is to makethe day itself an exhibit—the grandest 
of them all. We, as a nation, are proud of the institution 
known as the American Sabbath. We believe that our country 
owes to it much of its prosperity and all of the high moral 
eminence it has attained. Let us show it to our foreign visitors 
few of whom, except they come from Great Britain and some 
pections of Northern Europe, have ever seen anything of the 
xind, and say to them: ‘This is a representative American in- 
s‘itution. If you wish to know its effects, look around you.’” 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


WHAT THE REAL QUESTION Is. 

** The question is not one to be determined by local considera- 
tion. It is not, What is needed for the workingmen of Chicago? 
it is, Shall we follow the example of France or of Engian@? Shall 
we, in a great National Exposition, celebrating the founding of 
the nation, regard or ignore the day which in the thought and by 
the habit of the founders of the nation, and of the vast majority 
of the people to-day, is observed either as aday of rest or asa day 
of worship, or as both? Looking at this question wholly from 
the point of view of the interest of the common poople, we have 
no question what the answer shouid be. That interest demands 
the careful preservation of one dayin seven as a day of rest, 
and of opportunity for religious worship. For the nation to 
carry on a great industry--and keeping open an Exposition is 
carrying on a great industry—is to throw the whole weight of 
itsiafluence and power against the workingman’s day of rest. 
That influence should be thrown on the other side.”—Christian 
Union. j 

SUNDAY OPENING NOT NECESSARY. 


* But itis not true that closing the Exposition on the Lord’s 
Day would debar laboring people from its benefits. We all 
know that if there is a horse race,a boat race, a circus, ora 
great political convention and procession on a week-day, a large 
proportion of those who attend such gatherings are from what 
is called the laboring classes. Woby do not those men who pro- 
fess to have so much sympathy for the working-classes advo- 
cate the closing of saloons, the stopping of the publication and 
sale of ‘ Sunday’ newspapers, the running of railway cars, and 
many other kinds of labor, that workingmen may have one day 
in seven for rest and the worship of Gud.”—United Presbyte- 
rtan. 

THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT devotes several pages of its issue of Jan- 
uary 8th to the question of opening the great coming Exposition 
on the Sabbath. We are glad tosee a paper, exerting so wide 
an influence as it does, present such a clear ring on the impor- 
tance of closing the Exposition on the Lord’s Day. The 
struggle for the preservation of the Sabbath and of Christian 
morality is the struggle for the life of the nation. Even the 
shedding of Latriotic blood, be it ever so lavish and the efforts 
to bniid up a material prosperity, cannot avail against those cor- 
rupting influences that will take the place of the divine law 
when it is defied.”.—Christian Instructor. 


THE EXPRESSION DECISIVE. 


**The New York INDEPENDENT—one of the most enterprising 
and ably conducted of American week lies—secured, and in its 
issue for January 8th, published, letters from 119 members of 
our National Legislature concerning the proposal to keep the 
gates of the Colambian Exposition open on Sunday. . 
Thus the nation, through its representatives, expresses itself 
concerning an exposition which the nation by these same rep- 
resentatives has authorized. This should be decisive.”—The 
Talk, Anna, I1l. 


A FRENCH-AMERICAN OPINION. 


** Aside from the rest which the hundreds of people employed 
on the grounds ought to have, an argument which is not to be 
overlooked, it would be well to call to mind the fact that the 
Jaws of the different States favor the strict observance of the 
Sabbath, and that the Exposition is after all under the patron 
age of the Government. To respect Sunday is not tostrike a blow 
atindividual conscience. Those who are opposed to Sunday laws 
have the liberty to disobey as long as they do not disturb others. 
There is no possible alternative: the Exposition will be wholly 
opened on Sunday or it will be firmly closed. At present public 
opinion seems in favor of respecting the Sabbath. The most 
prominent statesmen, politicians, ministers, writers, business 
men and journalists, are opposed to Sunday opening: ard their 
arguments deserve serious attention from those who think other- 
wise.”—Translated for Tuk INDEPENDENT from Le Citoyen 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE EASTERN 
JE 





For a number of reasons the intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious condition of the Oriental Jew bas in recent months 
become a matter of considerable public prominence and 
interest. No matter what position an observer may take 
as to the right or wrong of the anti-Semitic agitation of 
Central and Eastern Europe, certain itis that the revival 
by Russia of the medieval methods of Jewish persecution 
has won for the sufferers of that peculiar people the deep- 
est sympathy of the civilized world. Of the thirty thousand 
and more Russians and Poles who have during the 
last few years been annually thronging to our shores, the 
great majority are not Russians and Poles at al), but Jews 
from that country. The Eastern Jews differ wholly from 
their co-religionists in Western Europe and America. The 
latter have practically made a compromise with Western 
ideas and ideals, bave adjusted themselves in thought and 
life to a culture and civilization which has been developed 
from Christian and Aryan sources, and as such were in 
origin and principle in no sympathy and harmony with the 
faith, tenets and teachings of traditional Judaism. Espe- 
cially has this process of adjustment taken place since the 
political and social disabilities of the Jews were removed— 
a movement begun by England at the close of the last cen- 
tury and completed for Western Europe bythe Revolution 
of 1848 and "49. But just in proportion as tne Western Jew 
gained he also lost; for this adjustment of life and thougbt 
could take place only by a sacrifice of bis traditional relig- 
ious principles. As a consequence it is the most natural 
thing in the world that the creat bulk of Western Israelites 
belong to the *‘ Reformed” class, which practically means 
Radicals or often Rationalists; and that among the leaders 
of radical thought in all its phases and ramifications, the 
Western Jews have an exceedingly large representation. 

The Eastern Jew, on the other hand, is the typical tra- 
ditional Israelite, who lives in the nineteenth century but 
whose thoughts, ideas and ideals stand in no sympatbetic 
touch and tone with the civilization and life of our day. 
For him the progress of thought and culture does not ex- 
ist, and it 1s one of nis chief tenets not to permit himself, 
absorbed in his religious hopes and longings of his people, 
to be influenced by those around him. His faith in his 
people and in his religion is that of the Pharisee of the 
time of Christ, whose modern representative he is. The 
sum and substance of all wisdom, human and divine, is for 
him the Talmud, and in it and its teachings he lives and 
moves and has bis being. A drill in its mysteries is the 
essence of education and a)| preparation forlife. From the 
beginving his mind is run into this groove and there it re- 
mains, 

The schools of the Oriental Jews are of three grades, the 
Cheder, or prin.ary; the Jeshiba, or advanced; and the 
Seminary for the candidates for advanced ordera. Cheders 
are established in every Jewish community, howeversmall, 
and are generally held in private houses by men who have 
also some Other businsss or work in addition to the teach- 
ing. The whole and sole work of the cheders, where the 
youth attends until he is fourteen years of age, is the ac- 
quisition of some Hebrew prayers, liturgies, and especially 
the rudiments of Talmudic lore. The method is that of 
mechanical memorizing. The aim of the school is to make 
the youth good traditional Jews. Any attempt at an ivno- 
vation on this method meets with the strongest opposition 
of those in authority. When Baron Hirsch offered his 
many millions to the Russian Government to establish 
modern schools among bis people in that country, the most 
determined opposition came from the rabbis and teachers. 
The leading rabbis in Jerusalem were quite willing to re 
ceive from the Rothschilds, Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
Alliance Israelite Universelle their gifts as Chanuka, or 
funds for distribution among the Jewish poor of the Holy 
City; but when the attempt was made to establish schools 
with instruction in other branches than the Talmud, the 
protests were loud and long, and by tbe threat of excom- 
munication these leaders succeeded in making not a few of 
these schools failures, as none would attend. In Jerusalem 
each party has its Hebrew paper,the Hazzcbi being a 
weekly organ in the interests of advanced Jewish ideas, the 
Chabaeselet the organ of the orthodox Jews, edited by Is- 
rael Back. 

The same spirit predominates in the Jeshiba grades of 
schools; of which there are about seventy in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the leading one being at Valadshin, in the Govern- 
ment of Vilna. They are Talmudic schools for young men 
from fourteen to about twenty, and practically nothing 
but the Talmud is taught. Yet the pupils have not the 
office of rabbiin view, but are preparing themselves for 
various secular calliags in life. 

For the Oriental Jew the Hebrew is also the sole lan- 
guage of literature, and in a jargon corruption the lan- 
guage of social intercourse. The Hebrew is no more a 
* dead” language than is the Greek, and it has been com- 
puted that more use it now, tho in a more or less corrupt 
shape, than did when Moses and the people passed tk rough 
the Red Sea. Indeed, whoever seeks to influence the mind 
of the Oriental Israelites through the press, must do so 
through the medium of the sacred tongue. This explains 
why of Delitzsch’s Hebrew trarslation of the New Testa- 
meut, fully seventy thousand copies have found readers 
among the Eastern Jews. This fact of the Hebrew as the 
literary language of these people is recognized to such an 
extent, that even one of those movements which from time 
to time have sprung up for the purpose «f introduciog new 
life into the dead formalism and petrified religionjsm and 
thought of these Israelites, has seen the necessity of doing 
s0 through the traditiona] tongue. Within the last few 
years, @ reaular schoel of Hebrew fiction has sprang up, 
piming at wakjog @ propaganda for more |: bera] jdess in 
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is his ‘‘ Love Tale of Zion,” a strong attack on Rabbinism. 
This list of modern Hebrew literary works is very large. 
A large number of classical works from modern languages 
have been translated, among the latest additions being 
Ebers’s “ Joshua”’ and Longfellow’s *‘ Psalm of Life.”’ 

Naturally in an intellectual and spiritual atmosphere that 
has been influenced by such traditionalism and thought, 
such phenomena as the Jewish Pope of Sadagoracan flour- 
ish. He pretends to possess superhuman knowledge and 
power, which he uses for his co religionists, not without 
money and price, but for stipulated sums, as a result of 
which policy he is able to livein a fine palace and surround 
himself with a halo of mystery. In the Chasidim, or 
Pious Party, he finds a multitude of devoted adherents. 
The office is hereditary, and goes from father to son. When 
there is more than one son, as was the case two or three 
years ago, the one buys out the claims of the other fora 
good round sum. 

Yet, strange to say, these people have proved to be the 
most thankfal field for evangelistic efforts among the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. So much is this the case, that 
the Leipzig Society, the most active association in this de- 
partment of Christian activity, has inaueurated a new 
movement by transferring its work entirely to the thickly 
settled Jewish centersof the East. It is assingular as it is 
significant, that the three independent Christward Jewish 
movements of the last decade all originated there. There 
are the agitation fora Jewish National Christian Church 
by the learned lawyer, Rabinowitz, iv Kishnev, in Bessara- 
bia; the movement in Tomsk, Siberie, headed by the exile 
Scbhomanp, and that in Hungary begun by the Rabbi Lich- 
tenstein. All three, independent of each other and of 
Christian teachers,came tothe conclusion that Israel’s great 
mistake was to reject Jesus of Nazareth, and that modern 
Israel can be saved and redeemed only by a rec’ ification of 
this terrible error. And to awaken this conviction in all 
Israel must be the aim and object of all Gospel work among 
the children of Abraham. 


— 


THE VOTE IN THE CONFERENCES. 


THE lay vote on the question of so altering one of the 
Restrictive Rules as to allow women, if elected, to take 
seats in the General Conference of tbe Methodist Episcopal 
Church was cast in October and November. The result is 
a large majority—probably a hundred thousand when the 
results are all in—in favor of the change. This year the 
annual conferences, which are composed exclusively of 
ministers, will vote on the question. The lay vote has no 
legal effect; the ministerial vote has. If three fourths of 
the entire vote of the conferences is in favor of the change 
it can be made; if more tnan one fourth oppose it the 
change cannot be made. Thus far fourteen conferences 
have voted. Returns irom seven of them are given in the 
Church press as follows: 





Conference. For. Against. 
PR ccescccss cccece- cons eencsnes ll 33 
LOUISIADR 20. .ccccrccccccsccccs ess coccecte 93 
ccc cscs cccccccccntseocccccccccese il 10 
IIs 50s cdcete cscs sccctovede 12 6 
MGS. Stuyoaeskdedsanesdadeaes eaaeas 55 35 
ideck chhnedchaeweerdeaesssveneebe 6 30 
IIL. 4c 4c cutbuaweh bOcaebensectas 16 16 


In addition to these we bave returns from the following, 
the vote having been taken on Saturday last: 


Conference. For. Against. 
Southern German. ........cccc.0.. cece none 27 
Comtral Alabams. .........cccccccsseee 14 80 


It will be observed that the adverse vote is very heavy. 
Tbis was to be expected. Several of the conferences are 
composed of colored men, and they are almost as strongly 
opposed to the admission of women as the Germans. It 
will be noticed that the one German conference reported 
is unanimous in its opposition. 


”™ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








Tue Presbyterian Committee on the revision of the 
Confession of Faith will hold its second n eeting in Wash- 
ington this week. 


....Dean Plumtre, of Wells, England, so well known as 
a biblical scholar and as a member of the Bible Revision 
Committee, died last week. 


... Thursday of last week was widely observed through- 
out the country as a day -of prayer for colleges. Its ob- 
servance was more general thanin any preceding year. 


....The Old Catholic movement is retrograding in Baden, 
and several of their congregations have virtually been dis- 
solved of late. The latest on this list is Kappel on the 
Rhine. 


.... The Germans are collecting funds for a large Protest- 
ant church to be erected in the city of Rome; 38,000 marks 
having already been received, Pastor Terlinden, of Duis 
berg, is the leading spirit of the movement. 


....Negotiations are now pending for the union of the 
Manhattan Conference and tte New York and Brooklyn 
Association of Congregational Churches, the way having 
been opened by a communication from the latter. 


...-There was a good deal of talk last week in Europe 
concerning the successor to the present Pope. Among 
the names mentioned was that of Cardinal Gibbons, 
but it seems to be generally agreed that Cardinal 
Parocchi is most likely to secure the tiara when the pres- 
ent Pope lays it aside. 


....The steps taken by the Cologne [nternational Con- 
gress of Old Catholics last September, to secure unity of 
feeling with the Greek Orthodox Chyrch, have not been 
without success, A joint servjce of *t Christian Peace and 
Jove” was recently held by the influential Russian Aroh 
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.... Roman Catholics still lie under a disability in Great 
Britain, so far as the filling of the offices of Lord High 
Chancellor of England and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone has introduced a bill to remove this disa- 
bility, and strange to say there are some strong protests 
against it, notably one from Dr. Parker. 


....The underlying cause of the defeat of Senator In- 
galls is very cogently stated by The Philadelphia Press in 
the following sentence: 


“He was beaten yesterday, not simply because the Farmers’ 
Alliance swept Kansas, but becau:e he permitted himself to 
forget in his long term as Senator, first, that he had a constitu- 
ency to whom he owed constant and carful attention, and, 
second, because he deliberately, publicly. and cynically under- 
valued and scouted the moral forces of the country.” 


....A dispatch from Chicago says that Judge Plezrants, 
of the appellate court. of Hlinois, holds that Bishop Esher, 
of the Evangelical Association, was lawfully tried and sus- 
pended by the ecclesiastical court at Reading, Pemn., in 
March of last year. The Association has three bishops, 
allof whom are under sentence of suspension, tho two of 
them, Bishops Esher and Bowman, have refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the courts that tried them. 


.... The Bishop of Bath and Wells, who is president and 
founder of an English Club known as the Red Lion, at a 
recent meeting of the club expressed bimself as very 
strongly opposed to a motion allowing card playing. . Not- 
withstanding his opposition the motion prevailed. In his 
remarks on the subject he said that the great vice of the 
age was gambling. If card-playing were introduced it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, to prevent 
gambling. 


.... The New York correspondent of The Presbyterian, 
who sigus himself Itasca, writes concerning Dr. Briggs’s 
address as follows: 


** Speculation should be sent to the rear. We cannot accept 
any mere man, however great his erudition, unquestionable 
his Christian consciousness, conspicuous his meral excellence, 
tho equal to aSchleiermacher, as our teacher in theological be- 
liefs; nor can we receive any doctrire wv bich is a substitute for 
the obvious teachings of the inerrant revelation from Heaven, 
tho it claim the support of individual! Christian consciousness 
and of advanced reason.” 


....-Sermon distribution, as a means of mission work, 
was begun on the first Sunday in Advent in 1881, 
with an edition of 600. Tbe number rapidly increased 
until it reached 120000 each week. Now the average is 
still more, a hundred thousand, of which about 17.000 are 
used in Berlin alone. The sermons are offered at one pfen- 
nig apiece by volunteer workers to those who are engaged on 
the Lord’s Day, and cannot attend regular church service 
These sermons go literally to the ends of the earth, being 
used wherever Christian work is carried on among the 
scattered Germans, 


..-. January 2lst was the annual roll call of the Congre- 
gational church at Tabor, Iowa. The meeting continued 
trom 2 to 8 P M., with two and one-half hours recess, for 
social enjoyment and lunch, which was served at the 
church. One bundred and fifty-foor members responded 
in person, and seventy-four by letter or through friends, 
giving some account of the spiritual life of the last year, 
their hopes for the year to come, or some verse of Scriptnre 
asamotto. Oneof the most enjoyable features was the 
reading of letters from absent ones, who began their Chris- 
tian life in the Tabor church. It was impressive as show- 
ing the wideness of the influence of a church whose plans 
and work take in the young life of a college. Twelve new 
members were voted in at the evening service. The plans 
for religious work in the college and church are always in 
barmony, and this roll-call comesin as a preparation to 
the week of prayer, which is observed the last week of 
January, instead of the first, that the day of prayer for 
colleges may be surrounded with such influences as to 
make the most of it for the spiritual life of the college and 
church. 


.... The recent synodical convention of the Waldensians 
was held in Torre Pellice, near Turin, in the ‘‘ Waldensian 
House,”’ the building erected from the contributions of 
King Humbert, and the friends of the cause at home and 
abroad on the recent two hundredth anniversary of the 
‘Grand Return” to the famous valleys, from which they 
had been expelled by Roman Catholic oppression. More 
than one hundred representatives from all parts of Italy 
put in their appearance. The synod consisted of the cleri- 
cal members in the historic valleys, two lay representatives 
of each congregation there, aud one for every 500 commu- 
nicant members in the mission churches. All stations in 
life, from government and military affairs to simple peas- 
ants, were represented. The reports were exceedingly 
encouraging. The 17 mountain congregations have 78 
Sunday-schools with 3,270 children and 337 teachers 
and some 40 lay societies for practica) church work, among 
them 12 Young Men’s Christian Associations, 13 mission 
societies, for home and fcreign work, 10 societies for work 
among the poor. Toe report of Signor Prochet stated that 
the attitude of the Italian public toward the Waldensian 
preachers and missionaries has changed wonderfully for 
the better in recent years. They are now cordially wel- 
comed almost everywhere. In one place in Sicily the City 
Council formally passed a vote of thanks to the Walden- 
sian teachers. In Milan the daughter of the Prefect has 
become a convert to the Church. In Leghorn the Walden- 
sian pastor preaches in the Marine school to the Protestant 
cadets. In Cataniaa Waldensian minister has been selected 
by the Governmett as school examiner. There are now in 
Italy 48 organized Waldensian congregations of which 13 
have a wembership of over 100; 56 stations and preaching 
places where new congregations are being formed; ¢,428 
communicants, most of them formerly Roman Catholics; 
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Missions. 
THE JAPAN OF 1890. 


BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


To condense into a readable newspaper article the stir- 
ring events of a year, so that they shall be vividly placed 
in their right proportion, is not altogether an easy task, 
especially when the writing, if it appear in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, is sure to be seen by scores of keen critics here, both 
Japanese and foreigo, who are living in the midst of the 
extreme political excitement of this last year, and who 
represent every shade of opinion upon the grave problems 
under discussion. 

But without a doubt, the question of questions has been 
and still is, 

TREATY REVISION, 

To say that this has taken a powerful hold upon the 
people, would convey but a faint impression of the deep 
national feeling that exists for the first time in the history 
of Japan. There has been, of course, political excitement 
in this land before; but it has always been limited either 
to some section of the Empire, or to some class of people 
who were only asmall minority. This year, however, re- 
cords a conspicuous change. It has never been possible 
heretofore for the people to become prominent in political 
affairs. It is only recently that Japan has unified its Gov- 
ernment and floated the national flag. It is only within a 
few years that there has been a press capable of voicing 
public opinion. 

But now, at last, the people have waked up to the con- 
sciousness of political power. They are strong enough now 
to frustrate even the decisions of the Cabinet. It is no 
longer statesmen and the old samurai—the two-sworded 
and educated class—who constitute Japan; a new and in- 
spiring word—kokumiri, the people—has been sounded 
throughout the land, and the response is now for the first 
time heard, and the people are in opposition to the states- 
men. Without attempting to say everything in a sen- 
tence, the situation is briefly this: ‘ 

The people are suspicious that the statesmen will revise 
the treaties in such a way as to leave Japan again humili- 
ated by still permitting foreign governments to have their 
courts and prisons on Japanese soil, and they therefore de- 
mand treaties of perfect equality, forgetting what the 
statesmen know, that a nation that has only just formu- 
lated its civil and criminal codes can hardly expect West- 
ern nations to place their subjects at one stroke under a 
new and untried system of law. The people virtually say: 
** Whenever revisiun takes place, let it be done in sucha 
way asto restore to Japan full authority over every inch of 
her soil. Wipe out the whole ex territorial business at 
once, and bring foreigners under our laws as we are 
brought under theirs when we go abroad. Until Western 
nations are willing to do that, retain the present treaties. 
To be sure they are a disgrace to us; but the whole world 
knows we went into them ignorant of the national humili- 
ation in which they placed us. But now that we are awake 
let us never willingly consent to a humiliating revision. 
Meantime bind the foreigners as closely as possible to the 
half-dozen open ports and reduce passport privileges to a 
minimum.”’ 

It is evident that such a program is well calculated to 
arouse not only the people of Japan but the open-port for- 
eigners here as well. Just as the Japanese are suspicious 
of their statesmen, so the open port foreigners became very 
uneasy lest their ministers should yield to the pressure of 
Japan and grant a complete abolition of ex-territorial priv- 
ileges. So a large meeting was held last September in Yo- 
kohama, protesting, in not very well guarded language, 
against the revision in the following resolution: 


* That in the opinion of this meeting the time has not arrived 
when questions in regard to rights, whether of property or per- 
3on, arising between subjects and citizens of foreign powers in 
thedominion of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, can be un- 
conditionally and safely subjected to the jurisdiction of Japan- 
ese tribunals; or when an estimate can be formed of the period 
within which the uncorditional relinquishment of ex-territorial 
jurisdiction in Japan can be safely promised.” 

It seems strange that a protest of some three hundred 
foreigners could have produced such intense excitement 
among the Japanese. The press jumped at it as an attempt 
to prevent Japan from regaining her judicial and tariff au- 
tonomy. Public meetings of sucha violent nature were 
held that the police had to disperse them in some instances. 
And the lives of the leading foreigners were threatened, so 
that special police were stationed at their houses for 
months afterward. Concerning this foreign protest a 
Johns Hopkins graduate made a remark to this effect: “I 
have often wondered why the treaties were not revised. 
All Japan wants it. Western nations seem fairly willing. 
The missionaries of Japan are willing. But there’s just 
one little spot where there’s decided opposition, and that’s 
Yokohama. The few foreigners living there are the only 
obstacle to revision I can see.” 

Whether his main conclusivn is right or not, he is cor- 
rect in his statement about the large body of Protestant 
missionaries. They feel that there must be some honorable 
path, beneficial alike to Japan and Western nations. They 
have acted, therefore, as peace makers, and in large meet- 
ings in Tokio and in Central Japan they passed resolutions 
embodying what the Yokohamaites in their haste and 
anxiety omitted—namely, a generous recognition cf the 
great progress Japan has made, and a sincere hope that 
the statesmen intrusted with this delicate question will 
find some solution of it that shall be internationally satis- 
factory. There can be no doubt that the prompt action 
of the missionaries tended to reduce the unwholesome ex- 
citement. And if the Church of Christ had done nothing 
through her servants in this land during the year 1890 but 
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to be satisfied. For this is a matter so grave thatitisa 
daily sight to find in the newspapers such sentences as this: 
“Treaty revision is a problem of unparalleled national 
difficulty.” 

That the merchants and other re-idents of an open port 
should have been thrown off their guard by the rumors of 
revision ona basis of complete abolition of ex-territoriality, 
is not particularly strange. But that the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce should have followed suit with its three 
remarkable Whereascs aud its two Resolutions requesting 
the Secretary of State to give the matter his ‘‘ immediate 
consideration,’’ shows a spirit so utterly un-American that, 
tho outside of the subject of this article, it ought not to be 
left unnoticed. 

The first Whereas says: 

“Itis reported that negotiations are now pending between 
the Government of Japan and the United States Government 
for the revision of existing treaties between the two nations, 
which contemplate, among other provisions, relinquishing ex- 
territorial rights now existing, by which foreigners resident in 
Japan are subject to the laws of their own country.” 

To this, we should think all true Americans, with their 
historic struggle for political liberty in mind, would nat- 
urally and heartily say: ‘“‘We rejoice that Japan desires the 
restoration of her political independence, and we pledge 
our influence to aid her in this most worthy aim.’’ But in- 
stead of some such sympathetic resolution, we read one 
that might well have come out of King George III’s brains: 


“It is the judgment of this Chamber that such action at the 
present time would be inexpedient and unwise, and we respect- 
fully but earnestly protest against such action being taken.” 


This resolution is based in part on the second Whereas, 
which starts out with a statement that is simply untrue. 
“The foreign residents in Japan are a unit in opposition to 
the relinquishment of such rights.’’ Had this read “in 
Yokohama,” instead of ‘‘in Japan,’’ it would have been 
practically true. Yet it should be known that the foreign 
population of Yokohama, including women and children 
as well as a large body of Chinese, is about 4,000, of whom 
about 250 are Americans. And the resolution that so pow- 
erfully affected the New York Chamber of Commerce was 
signed on the evening of the meeting by only “British 81, 
German 20, American 15, other nationalities 16.” The num- 
ber of signatures increased later on sufficiently to justify 
the statement that Yokohama is a unit in this protest. 
But there are scores of missionaries living in the interior, 
who decline to be counted in with the sentiments of Yoko- 
hama. True, they do not like the Japanese bureaucratic 
system of police, nor do they believe that the new codes 
will be administered without grave errors. But they do 
believe that the consideration of justice to a progressive 
nation of 40,000,000 is at least as necessary as the considera- 
tion of ‘‘the interests of American citizens, many of whom 
own real estate and other property in the treaty ports of 
Japan.”’ 

W hile the New York Chamber was passing its ill-advised 
resolutions many of the American citizens for whom the 
Chamber was pleading, were signing the following mem- 
orandum: 


“We desire to place on record a formal expression of our 
opinion that the time has arrived when substantial modifica- 
tions should be made in those provisions of the existing treaties 
which give exceptional privileges to the subjects and citizens 
of Treaty Powers, and which are considered by the Japanese 
Government and people to be an infringement of their just and 
sovereign rights as an independent nation. The circumstances 
under which Japan was brought into treaty relations with 
Western Powers were clearly exceptional, and in the interests 
of both Japanese and foreigners alike exceptional arrange- 
ments were undoubtedly necessary. But the lapse of twenty- 
five years has placed us in such a widely different position asin 
our opinien to require that at least some of the exceptional 
provisions of the existing treaties should be modified, and that 
concessions should be made to any just and reasonable demand 
of the Japanese Government in this direction. The interests 
created under the existing treaties certainly demand the most 
careful consideration of those to whom they are intrusted; but 
in our opinion, the difficulty of safe guarding those interests 
ought not to stand in the way of a speedy revision of the treaties 
such as shail be both just in principle and a generous acknowl- 
edgment on the part of foreign nations of the real progress 
Japan bas made since the present treaties were framed.” 

This action of the missionaries was criticised by some 
here as being outside of the business for which they were 
sent out. To this the ablest English paper in Japan, The 
Japan Mail, replied: 

“There can be no question as.to the value attaching to the 
opinion of missionaries on this subject. Their knowledge of the 
Japanese people and the Japanese language far exceeds that of 
any other class of foreigners both in accuracy and intimacy, 
and as their duties constantly take them into the interior and 
oblige them to live in remote towns and villages, it is evident 
that they are very keenly concerned as to the nature of the pro- 
tection likely to be afforded tothem by Japanese tribunals and 
Japanese police. . . The position has now resolved itself 
simply into this—that a certain problem has to be solved; that 
the dictates of right and justice, as represented by the mission- 
ary body, clearly point to a liberal method of solution; and that 
the mercantile interest pleads for whatever form of solution 
will represent the best bargain from the foreign standpoint.” 

If representative bodies in the States are going to pass 
resolutions that concern the independence of a great na- 
tion hke Japan, the action should be taken in a spirit of 
justice broad enough to include both the rights of her 40,- 
000,000 and the interests of the handful of American citi- 
zens. 

THE OPENING OF THE IMPERIAL DIET. 


Altho treaty revision has been the absorbing question of 
the whole of 1890, it will go down in history that the open- 
ing of the first national parliament, on Nov. 29th, was the 
most significant event of the year. There are two houses, 
and of course the public is much more interested in the 
lower house, which is composed of three hundred members 
elected by the forty-two provinces and the three capital 
cities. The political opinions of these new representatives 
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forty are Progressives, forty more are Conservatives, and 
the remainder are Neutrals. With these constituents Japan 
is now trying her first experiment of government by party, 
unless, indeed, these three hundred are to be one great op- 
position to the Cabinet. 

It is early yet to tell what directions the deliberations will 
take. No opportunity will be lost to have something to say 
on treaty revision. Retrinchment is a favorite subject 
with all parties, and it seems unfortunate that one of the 
departments to feel this spirit will doubtless be the six 
Government colleges recently established at great expense 
by the lamented Viscount Mori. *‘ Reduction of public ex- 
penses forms the most prominent item in the platform of 
every political party.” 

It is not without significance that eleven members of the 
lower house are Christians, and some of them are counted 
as among the ablest of political leaders. The elections 
were no sooner over than it was known to be possible that 
one of the Christians might be elected President. The law 
of election requires the representatives to elect three ean- 
didates, one of whom the Emperor appoints to the presi- 
dency. Nakashima Nobuyuki, a member of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Tokio, was the one to receive the majority 
of votes, and the Emperor honored the choice of the house 
with the [mperial appointment. The first President of the 
first National Assembly of Japan is a Christian. The 
chairman of the most important committee of the first 
Diet is Shimada Saburo, another Christian. Men have been 
arrested, and one died in prison for Christianity’s sake 
only sixteen years ago. But now Christians are among the 
legislators of Japan. 


THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


forms a part of the Imperial Diet and meets at the same 
time. The larger part of the three hundred members be- 
longs to the nobility, but the principle of representation is 
introduced here also, forty-five members being elected by 
the wealth‘est taxpayers of the provinces. Many of these 
representative peers are farmers, and they must have some 
queer feelings over their sudden injection into the midst of 
so much nobility, where many are members of the Imperial 
family, of whom the Constituticn speaks thus: ‘‘ The Impe-« 
rial throne of Japan, enjoying the grace of Heaven and last- 
ing from ages eternal in an unbroken line of succession,” 
etc. If such sentiments solemnly enunciated in the Consti- 
tution of Japan causes a smile on the face of an American, 
it should not be forgotten that the opening sentences of our 
own Declaration of Independence, “All men are created 
equal” would seem a tremendous puzzle to an Asiatic. The 
political inequality of men must of necessity form a conspic- 
uous part of the Constitution. It declares that ‘‘ priests and 
teachers or religions of all kinds shall be ineligible for elec- 
tion to both houses, and disqualified as electors for the 
House of Peers.’’ No wonder it gives dissatisfaction, for it 
disqualifies 14,849 Shinto priests, 56,266 Buddhists, and 400 
Christian preachers. After all, the histories of Buddhism 
and Christianity hardly encourage Japan to permit the free 
introduction of religious teachers into her parliament. 

The answer to the often asked questions, ‘‘ Can Asiatics 
govern themselves after the pattern of the white races?” 
‘Ts representative government possible anywhere in Asia?”’ 
is about to be made. The Japanese know that the eyes of 
the world are upon them; and they may be sure that West- 
ern nations will heartily rejoice with them over the practi- 
cal demonstration of the success of representative govern- 
ment in one Asiatic state. 


NATIONAL MORALITY. 


There has been a growing conviction among thoughtful 
Japanese that the traditional morality is insufficient for 
the great and rapid social and educational changes the na- 
tion is undergoing. Public opinion feels the influetce of 
the highest Western standards in at least one very conspic- 
uous legislative movement—the abolition of licensed pros- 
titution. Last year two provinces almost unanimously 
passed this law, and it was thoroughly debated in the As- 
sembly of Tokio. This year another important province, to 
which belongs the largest open port of Japan, has been 
added to the list, and several other provincial bodies are 
now discussing this measure. The strength of this move- 
ment can be better estimated from the fact that several 
members of the Diet have held a meeting to consider the 
wisdom of petitioning the Diet to abolish this evil through- 
out the Empire. Such a movement, if successful, would 
put Japan far ahead of some Christian nations in point of 
moral legislation; and in carrying out this measure, there 
would be not only the hearty and outspoken convictions of 
all Christians to rely upon, but a wide moral sentiment 
among the leaders of public opinion, among teachers and 
officials, both civil and military. There is also a well- 
grounded anxiety lest Japan be not ripe for so radical a 
measure. The patent failures of Christian countries in this 
respect and the public shame of our own great cities, can- 
not but dampen the zeal and hope of Young Japan in 
grappling with this evil. 

Such men as Kato, the President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, feel that the complete social, legislative and politi- 
cal changes of the nation have broken up the old sanctions 
of feudal morality to an alarming extent. The President, 
therefore, in October, addressed the students, urging them 
to remember that as they were an example to all the young 
men of the Empire, they should use every effort to stem the 
growing tide of commercial, social and political immoral- 
ity. ‘‘ {donot want,’ said he, ‘‘to return entirely to the 
moral standards of feudal ages, but I do want to nourish as 
much as possible the spirit of uprightness.”’ 

But a higher than President Kato has come out in the 
defense of morality. For the first time in the history of 
Japan the Emperor has been influenced by his advisers to 
send out a brief rescript to the schools everywhere, calling 
attention to the great necessity of loyalty to the throne, 
and obedience to parents. These two are regarded here as 
the fundamental principles of moral education, and the 
fact that the Emperor has taken this unprecedented step 
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cient standards. Itshows also a determiva- 
tion to give new sanction to the leading 
tenets of the old Confucian ethics, loyalty 
and filial piety, which have had so much to 
do with shaping the past history of this 
people. 

The progressive and practical steps of 
the people to do away with one great na- 
tional shame, is in bold contrast with the 
conservative rescript from the _ throne. 
Real reform in Japan as in Western nations 
is likely to be a movement of the people 
rather than the result of an imperial initia- 
tive. 


THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It is too early yet to give statistics, but it 
is safe to say that’ the addition to the 
churches will not be proportionally as large 
as in preceding years. Thé gain of 1889 was 
5,667. That of 1890 will be about 4,000, bring- 
ing the total of Protestant Christians up to 
40,000. The anti foreign feeling, consequent 
on the failure of treaty revision, is applied 
to Christianity, and public lectures against 
the Western religion are listened to with 
applause by intelligent audiences. Political 
questions have almost absorbed public at- 
tention. The leaders in the Church have 
had not only these intersely interesting 
national subjects to consider, but the in- 
coming of Unitarianism and Universalism; 
contact with every school of rationalism; a 
growing suspicion that Western forms of 
Christianity, with their sectarian differ- 


ences and hostilities, are not the best possi- 
ble; these are some of the reasons that have 
compelled the men who think for them- 
selves to consider the possibility of having 
a Christianity that, while based on the New 
Testament, shall be suited to Japan. and 
that shall not embody the inconsistencies of 
Greek, Roman and Protestant Christianity. 
These new circumstances render it neces- 
esary that the Christians should, to some 
extent, stop and think, and be sure of their 
foundations. The failure to win the pro- 
rtionate number ot new believers during 
he year cannot be interpreted to mean a 
decline in religious interest, so long as such 
moral victories as above mentioned are 
possible, and so long as Christians are now 
elected to some of the most responsible offi- 
cial positions. 

The year closes with a very important act 
on the part ofthe Presbyterian Church. At 
their General Assembly, just held in Tokio, 
the three creeds that were to form the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches, in case of union, 
were reducedto one, Last year the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Articles 
of the Evangelical Alliance formed the 
briefest Confession of Faith it was thought 
possible for the Presbyterian Church to 
adopt. But this year they adopted for their 
Declaration of Faith simply the Apostles’ 
Creed, with this doctrinal preface: 


“The Lord Jesus, whom we adore as God, the 
only begotten Son of God, for us men and for 
our salvation tecame man and suffered. For 
the sake of his perfect sacrifice for sin, he who 
isin him by faith is pardoned and accounted 
righteou?; and faith, working by love, purifies 
the heart. 

“The Holy Spirit, who with the Father and 
the Son, is worshiped and glorified, reveals 
Jesus Christ to the soul; and without his grace 
man, being dead in sin, cannot enter the King- 
dom ofGod. By him were the prophets and 
holy men of old inspired; and he, speaking in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
is the supreme and infallible judge in al! mat- 
ters of faith and living. 

“From these Holy Scriptures the ancient 
Churcha drew its Confession; and we, holding 
the faith once delivered to the saints, join in 
that Confession with praise and thanksgiving: 

“TI believe in God the Father Almighty,” etc. 


What effect this significant step will have 
in bringing the various Churches into 
closer sympathy and active co-operation 
cannot yet be foreseen. 


FAMINE AND CHOLERA, 


The year 1889 was memorable for its 
terrific storms and unusual earthquakes 
that tore down mountains, destroyivg vil- 
lages, and either slaying the inhabitants or 
impoverishing them. It wes estimated that 
one seventh of the rice crop—over 28,000,000 
bushels—was destroyed. Prices went up, 
and speculators, imitating the unscrupulous 
methods of the West, bought up all they 
could and forced prices to more than double 
the usual mark The poor of the cities feit 
it bitterly. The poverty of large masses is 
apterens from the report of the condition 
of Kioto, where 14,244 persons were living 
as mendicants, while poor people in the 
country or along the seashore were fre- 
quently reported as living on grass seeds, 
snails, seaweed and bran. Relief societies 
sprang up in all the large centers, and thus 
the lives of thousands were saved by a 
timely grant of about three cents’ worth 
of food daily. Insufficient food, however, 

repared the way for diseases, and when 
he cholera came it was unexpectedly fatal 
for a little while. Up to Sept+mber 8th 
there were reported throughout the Em- 

ire 16,804 cases, of which 10,152 were fatal. 

his, however, is by no means a bad show- 
ing if we remember that in °57 there were 
80,000 deaths from cholera in one city, Tokio, 
during one month, August. Medical science 
has indeed brought great blessings to Ja- 
pan. 

THE YEAR 1891. 


The new year comes to Japan loaded with 

rplexing problems, political and social. 

ur great age powerful neighbor 
—can do nothing nobler than to carry out 
the spirit of President Harrison’s words in 
his recent message, that while guarding 
American interests in Japan, he hoped the 
legitimate expectationsot Japan regarding 
treaty revision would be satisfied. ee 


SENDAI, JAPAN, 


- 





Biblical Research. 


KLOSTERMANN ON OLD TESTA- 
MENT CRITICAL METHODS. 


ALTHO the development of the dccumen- 
tary theory in the analysis of the Penta- 
teuch and particularly the virtual agree 
ment as to the constituent elements com- 
posing the books and to the part and por- 
tions to be assignei to each source, is, con- 
sidering especially the fact that the evi- 
dences are all internal in character, prob- 
ably the greatest achievement of purely 
literary criticism, unequaled by anything 
done in Homer, the Eddas or other ancient 
literatures; yet the last word in the Penta- 
teuchal problem has by no means been 
spoken. The opposition does not come 
solely from the ranks of the Conservatives, 
where there is from the very start a dis- 
agreement in principle, spirit and methcd; 
but also from those who are in full sympa- 
thy with the aims and ends of higher 
critical research. And, further, this oppo- 
sition is not confined to details, tho they 
be such important points as the pre or pcst- 
exilic date of the Priest Codex, but covers 
the whole trend and spirit of Pentateuchal 
criticism. The latest contributions of this 
kind are two lengthy articles from Profes- 
sor Klostermann, of Kiel, published in Vol. 
I, Nos. 9 and 10, of that new and most 
valuable German theological journal, Neue 
Kirehliche Zeitschrift, edited by Holtz 
hauser and published in Erlangen and 
Leipzig. The articles are entitled *‘ Contri- 
butions to the History of the Origin of the 
Pentateuch,” but the subject was originally 
announced as *‘ The Fundamental Error of 
Modern Pentateuch Criticism,’’ and to the 
exhibition of this they are in reality 
devoted. It is somewhat difficult to 
reproduce and formulate what Kloster- 
mann considers the radical error in the 
methods and manters of the Pentateuch 
critics; but that he is convinced of its exist- 
ence admits of nodoubt. He declares, and 
attempts to prove from the new Genesis 
tfanslation of Kautzsch-Socin, that the 
Genesis criticism, as it has been carried on 
in recent years, is now er gaged in this proc- 
ess of disintegration (Selbstaufijsung), p. 
722. His own thesis he formulates (p. 730) 
by stating that ‘‘the modern criticism of 
the Pentateucb, lacking all philological 
acutene:s (Schneide), bas mistaken the 
present Hebrew form of Genesis anl the 
Thorah and tbe history of their origin for 
the archetype of the book itself and the his- 
tory of its origin, and is therefore on tle 
way to bankruptcy.” Ag:in he says that 
he believes his friend Wellhausen, whom Le 
claims to have anticipated many years in 
not few of the results generally connected 
with his name, will, ‘‘as soon as the preju- 
dice has fallen which identifies the text of 
the synagog with the original form of the 
Thorah,” also agree with him in the con- 
viction in identifying the Redactor with 
the Old Elohist. ‘‘ For this is the funda- 
mental error of all Pentateuchal criticism of 
our day,’ concludes Klostermann (p. 732), 
‘that, instead of searching for the original 
book and its author, and advancing from 
these to the sources he has used in bis his- 
tory, the exact opposite is done, and the de- 
scent is made from J and E, that hangin 
the misty uncertainty of primeval times 
(Urzeit), and from Q, who has been chased 
from one century to another, as_ tho 
these all were a fixed fact, which ac- 
cident, scissors and glue have at least 
twice joined together in the same remarka- 
ble and most singular manner; and, finally, 
that the claim is made that it is possible to 
reproduce from the present printed Hebrew 
text these fixed forms of the hoary past, 
notwithstanding the changes and fates of 
twenty centuries, during which they had 
become decrepid and old, and with the as- 
sistance of the letters in Jahve and 
Elohim, Israel and Jacob, of Eliezar and 
such characteristic features as the expres- 
sions ‘‘after these events,”’ and “‘after these 
times,” to awaken them again to life in 
their original color of countenance ard 
their full growth of hair.” 

Klostermann is particular to emphasiz2 
the fact that he does not regard the docu- 
mentary analysis of the Pentateuch as 
without meaning or utility (ohne Sinn und 
Nutzen, p. 731), nor that the development 
based upon such research has been without 
profit. Heregards the former as absolutely 
pecessary and the latter as a small begin- 
ning toward the end he himself hasin view. 
In the pature of tne case his researches in 
these two articles are confined chiefly to the 
historic development of the Old Testament 
text, in which line he develops many new 

oints worthy of further investigation. 
Naturally, too, it will be impossible to re- 
produce these details and processes here, 
Bat the articles are a significant sign of 
the times, and as such merit close study on 
the part of Old Testament specialists. 
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THe Pale:tine Exploration Fund of 
England proposes to make excavations in 


the neighborhood of Gaza at Tel- Hesey,sup- 
posed by Mr. Petrie to be Lakish, but more 
likely to be Gazier. Mr. Petrie did some 
work there last year, as our readers know. 
The excavations will be carried on by Mr. 
Frederick Bliss, son of the President of the 
Synan Protestant College a: Beirirt. 











The Sunday-Ichool. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 15th. 


ELIJAH TAKEN TO HEAVEN.—II 
Kine6s, 1, 1-11. 


Notes.—‘‘ Gilgal.”—This cannot be the 
site of the first camp of the Israelites on 
the west of the Jordan. That Gilgal is 
twelve hundred feet below Bethel. , As the 
text says, *’ They went down to Bethel,’ 
therefore, there must have been another 
Gilgal at a higher level than Bethel. That 
place probably stood fifteen miles from 
Lydda to the northward. The ruins now 
bear the name Jiljilieh. “To Bethel.”’— 
Went down six hundred feet, a nine mile 
journey. Bethel is twelve miles northwest 
of Jerusalem. Let the student consult the 
map as he studies this lesson. “And 
the sons of the prophets.”—A prominent 
theological seminary was situated at 
Bethel. 

Instruction.—Moses, Elias, Christ! These 
three have nevertasted death. Of the three 
there is no more dramatic exit from the 
world recorded than the one in to day’s les- 
son. A chariot and horses of fire! A whirl- 
wind! There is no doubt about it that the 
greatest iconoclasts of Biblical won- 
ders are the pious comnmientators them- 
selves. ‘‘That the prophet ascended to 
Heaven in a fiery car drawn by horses 
of fire is plainly read into, rather 
than gatbkered from, the sacred text,’ says 
one of the most eminent of them. What 
nonsense! How could he have read -the 
eleventh verze and written that? How pal- 
try to try toexplain away the miraculous! 
If God was able to translate Elijah alive 
from Heaven to earth, he was capable of 
adding the most dramatic touches to the 
scene. Christ’s ascension was not for the 
sake of Christ, but to convince men of his 
doctrine of immortality. E'ijah’s ascension 
was for the sake of strengthening the faith 
of the religious world, not at all to save the 
prophet the pain of death. Now the miracu- 
lous is always the stumbling: b!ock of faith. 
Every man has his pet miracle. He wiil 
cut out from his canon the chariot of fire 
and accept Jonah and the whale; he will 
pooh-pooh at Balaam’s intelligent beast 
aud accept the ravens’ feeding the prophet. 
But this is all wrong. The Bible stands or 
falls by the miracle. If one is accepted 
logic demands the acceptance of every one 
in the Book, even if there seems to be a hard 
one here or there to believe. Every one has 
a secret doubt as to the authenticity of 
some passage; but the miracle must stand. 
It is not hard to believea thousand if you 
believe one. We cannot doubt the resur- 
rection of Christ; then why cavil over any 
other manifestation, even if it does seem 
rather dramatic for the situation? It is 
easy to cut and snip the Bible to suit one’s 
peculiar temperament; but where is the 
stopping place? The Bible demands all 
faith or none. It demands reason. Grant, 
as we must, that thereis a God, andrea- 
son is staggered by none of his manifesta- 


tions. God kuows best when and bow to 
show his power, and when to withhold. 

The servant feared to leave his spiritual 
master. That is an excellent fear. A bun- 
dred times the question comes to us: Hadn’t 
we better give up our allegiance te Christ 
for a while and let him goon ahead? No- 
tice a pet dog following a sleigh in deep 
snow-drifts. How he pants and yelps to 
keepup. His whole being is concentrated 
in the endeavor to keep his master io sight. 
What devotion! Yes, but the devotion 
means lite. Our spiritual life depends on 
this very quality of canine devotion to 
Christ. 

Notice Elisha’s oath! What solemnity in 
those words! The existence of God and the 
immortality of hissoul were staked upon 
his fidelity. God liveth tho the world were 
faithless But we gain immortality in pro- 
portion as we believe in it and prepare for 








it. 

The inheritance of qualities is no vain 
ideal. Such heredity is not only from 
parent to child, but also from friend to 
to friend, from prophet to disciple. 
Think you that the disciples did not inherit 
from Christ? Do you not inherit nobility 
from the best man you know? Can you 
not also bequeath it? The value of life be- 
comes startling in the knowledge that spir- 
itual qualities are current coin that can be 
passed from soul to soul. 

The portion of the first born is the double 
of all the Jewish father had. Elisha de- 
manded this portion of Elijah’s spint, be- 
cause he was the elder son of the Prophet’s 
inspiration. He asked much, and got it. 
Our prayers are apt to be too niggardly of 
request as well as too avaricious of repent- 
ance. God dces pot give much unless he is 
asked for manythings. Perhaps it is the 
baleful influence of this mechanical age 
that our faith in the direct providence of 
the Almighty oozes away as soon as we 
drop upon ourknees. How can a man ask 
the preposterous thing of God in the name 
of Uhrist ? 

There are many who let the mantle lie. 
Joshua took it up. Blessings are to be 
stooped for; to be worked for, God sends 
to each the spiritual mantle. {[t is the 
recipient’s business to recognize the gift, 
to take it and to wear it. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BRADFORD, J. C., Gorsuch, Penn., accepts 
call to New Baltimore, N. Y. 

BURROWS, Artuor S., Passaic, N. J., called 
to New London, Conn. 

COULSTON, W. J., Brantley, Penn., resigns. 

EMPEY, Evzretr E., Hastings, accepts call to 
Copenhagen, Minn. 

HALL, L. D., Jefferson, O., resigns. 

KNAPP, Epwarp E., rec. February Ist, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

ONDERDONK, J., Sidney Centre, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

STORY, H., Kendallville, Ind., resigns. 

WARREN, N. W., Bienville, La., died Janu- 
ary 26th. 

WILLAHAN, W. H., Spartansburg, called to 
Kinzua, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BALL, MARCELLUs, A., Mauckport, Ind., re- 
signs. 

BEEDE, AAnon, Barrington, N. H., called to 
Alfred, Me. 

BROCK, GrorGeE A., Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Saxonville, Mass. 

BROWN, Danrét M., West Indianapolis, Ind., 
resigns. 

DePEW, WIctrAM A., inst. recently at Abing- 
don, Ill. 

DOBBIN, J. J., Caledon, Ont., accepts call to 
Wacousta and Deita, Mich. 

DOUGHERTY, M. ANGeto, Leadville, Col., 
resigns. 

DREW, StepHen ¥., MeIndoes Falls, accepts 
call to Stowe, Vt. 

EGERTON, THomas R, Fremont, [nd., re- 
signs. 

FOSTER, GrorGe R., Lansing, called to new 
East Side enterprise, Jackson, Mich. 

GLEASON, CHARLEs A., Angola, accepts call 
to Fremont, Ind. 

JONES, G. JAmes, inst. Feb. Ist, Tabernacle 
ch., Washixgton, D. C. 

JONES, IrA S., Clarendon, Vt., accepts call to 
Topsham, Me. 

KNODELL, JAmes R., Union City, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Chicago. I}. 

LAWRENCE, Georae W., Hartwick, Mass., 
accepts ca/l to Bennington, N. H 

MACK, CaARcLes A., Sanborn, N. D.. resigns. 

MCROBERTS, THOMAS R., Oberlin Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Dubuque, la. 

MORGAN, CHARLES L., Moline, [1l., called to 
Dubuque, Ia. 

MORSE, CHARLES H., Muscatine, la., accepts 
call to Brookfield, Vt. 

OAKES, Freperick W., Yale Sem., called to 
Cambridge, Vt. 

ODLIN, James E., Goffstown, N. H., accepts 
call to Pres. ch., Waukegan, III. 

PHILBROOK, Natuans P., Bethlehem, accepts 
call. to Sanbornton, N. H. 

RALSTON, Epwarp S., Plymouth cb., Lincoln, 
Neb.. resigns. 

RICHARDS, GrorGe S., Yale Theo. Sem., ac- 
cep!s call to Middlefield, Conn. 

ROCKWOOD, Frep B., Lunenburg, called t 
Hyde Park, North. Ve. 1“ . 

ROGERS, Enoca E., Monticello and Big Lake, 
Minn., resigns. 

SANBORN, FrRep L., Chicago Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Somonauk, [il. 

SCUDDER, Writ.1aM H., inst. January 25th, 
Norwich, N. Y. 

SLANEY, Josepna, Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Morton, DL. 

SMITH, Howarp N., Saratoga ch., Omaha, 
Neb., called to Rock Springs, Wyo. 

SNOW, Freperic E., Harwinton, accepts cal! 
to First ch , Guilford, Conn. 

TENNEY, Marcus D., Oaaga and Vienna, 
Kan., resigns. 


WILSON, JoHn W., Chicago Sem., called to 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LUTHERAN. 
os > tam F., Elkhart, accepts call to Avilla, 
nd. 


MAIN, W. E., Allegheny City, accepts call to 
Clarion, Penn. 


OLSON, O , Woodhull, [11., resigns. 

SHEP?ARD, J. W. 8., New Haven, W. Va., 
accepts call to Middlebrook, Va. 

a Fr Castioten, cecepts call to Tonawanda, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


AMBROSE. D. E., McCormick Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to El Cajon, Cal. 

BOYD, Wo. L., inst. Feb. 1, Nortonville, Kan. 

CAMPBELL, S. M. Astoria, Oregon, accepts 
call to El Montecito, Cal. 

CHRISTIE, RoBert, St. Paul, Minn., called to 
Cincinnati, O. 

DOVRANCE J.W., becomes rector, Snohomish, 
Wash. 

EDWARDS, Maurice D., St. Paul, called to 
Flint, Mich. 

GRANT, M. E., Verona, N. Y., resigns. 

GWYNNE, FREDERICK H., Madison S. Dak., 
accepts call to Salem, Ore. 

HILL, W. E, Fairview, W. Va., called to 
Waynesburg, and Bethlehem, Ohio, 

HILLMAN, J. H., Cape Vincent, N. Y., resigns. 

HETRICK, A. J., Viilisno, Ia., called to Cassop- 
olis, Mich. 

JENKINSON, H. S., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

LEONARD, C. A. Cooksville, 1ll., resigns. 

LYNN, Joun F., New York, N.Y., accepts cal! 
to Saginaw, Mich. 

MocCUISH, Jonny B., Kingston, N. J., called to 
Hamden, N. Y. 

SCOTT, A. R., McCormick Theo, Sem., accepts 
call to Hanover, Ill. 

McKEE, SAmvet, Frankfort, Ohio, called to 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 

SNOOK, E. A., Williamsport, called to New 
Berlin, Penn. 

STEVENSON, Tuomas J., Washington, Penn., 
accepts call to Chenoa, ILL. 

TRUMBLE, E. C., Knoxville, accepts call to 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 

WALLACE, G. H., Detroit, called to Bay City: 
and to Big Rapids, Mich 

WYLIE, D.G., New York, accepts call to the 
Knox ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


. 

The prompt mention in eur list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOL- 
oGyY.* 


It is impossible to be exacting with this 
wayward but fascinating writer. In these 
days to hurl at the public two ponderous 
octavos, containing within their covers 
1,400 pages of matter much of which is in 
tine print, is to incur a grave responsibil- 
ity. Before the deluge, as Macaulay says, 
books of this size might have been light 
reading for Hilpa and Shalum, but tte 
days of our years are no longer adequate 
for such undertakings. The aggrieved 
reviewer, however, who groans at the 
sight of his burden, is immediately paci- 
fied by the author’s obliging suggestion 
that much alleviation may be obtained 
by judicious skipping, and as he makes 
his way along is continually cheered by 
the freshness of view, the keenness of 
critical insight, the engaging frankness, 
and the wholly unconventional, almost 
conversational style which characterize 
the book throughout. While its excess- 
ive bulk is due to the fact that it is an ag- 
gregation of the lecture notes and maga- 
zine articles of the author, to this fact are 
also due many happy colloquialisms, 
many clever comparisons, many saucy 
criticisms, that do certainly greatly aid 
and comfort the reader, but that would 
be scarcely hoped for in connection with 
the customary formality of the scientific 
treatise. It would have taken more time 
to have made a shorter book; but while 
much might have been gained it is easy 
to see that a great deal would have been 
lost. 

In spite of its size, the work does not, 
nor does it pretend to offer a complete 
view of psychology. The author refers 
to, but does not explain ‘‘ the exclusion 
of the important subjects of pleas 
ure and pain, and moral ‘and _ es- 
thetic feelings and judgments.” From 
one point of view it is not surpris- 
ing that this omission should occur, for a 
student of Professor James’s capacity 
could not look at the present state of the 
psychology of pleasure and pain without 
recognizing that it is relatively undevel- 
oped. It is rather surprising that psy- 
chologists of eminence have been willing 
to write so much of an indefinite charac- 
ter in this particular direction, when so 
many writers, like Sidgwick and Leslie 
Stephen, who have had to attack the sub- 
ject on its ethical side, have found it 
necessary to state in their published 
works that there is at present no satisfac- 
tory theory about it. From this point of 
view the failure to obtain better results 
would seem to be due to the fact that the 
method of the ‘ faculty-psychologists ” 
has never been abandoned in this field. 

Whiie this gap in an otherwise almost 
encyclopedic survey was unavoidable if 
present publication were necessary, Pro- 
fessor James has attempted to impose 
upon himself a highly impracticable lim- 
itation of method. He proposes to con- 
struct a psychology without metaphysics. 
It is to be like a natural science, and is to 
assume its elements without being pes- 
tered with inquiries into their nature, 
The data of psychology—‘‘ the science of 
finite individual minds ’’—are (1) thoughts 
and feelings, (2) a physical world in time 
and space with which they co-exist, and 
which (3) theyknow.” The very language 
of this sentence reveals the hopelessness 
of the attempt. Whoever speaks ia the 
English tongue of thoughts and feelings 
knowing a physical world? It is we that 
know it. The personal pronoun will rot 
be ejected after this fashion; and when 
it enters, all metaphysics enters with if. 
Herein psychology differs radically from 
a natural science, and to confound them 
is confusion worse confounded. In the 
one case we have a distinct subject and a 
distinct object; in the other case, to say 
the least, subject and object have pecu- 
liarly intimate relations. 











* THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By WILLIAM 
JaMéts. Twovols. New York: Henry Holt & Com 
pany. 1890. 





Psychology, Professor James contends, 
is limited to ascertaining the empirical 
correlation of the various sorts of thought 
or feeling with definite conditions of the 
We do not hesitate to maintain 
that psychology would be possible if the 
brain bad never been heard of, and we 
would undertake to cemonstrate this 
proposition out of Professor James’s own 
book. We cheerfully admit that such a 
science as Professor James defines is also 
We may be able to assign a 
bodily antecedent or coincident to every 
mental state, and vice versa. 
that such a science may be of value. 
is well to know that emotions of despond- 
ency prevail during an attack of sea-sick- 
ness, and that clearness of thought does 
not co-exist witha fracture of the skull. 
We confess to the weakness of thinking, 
however, that beyond some useful hygi- 
enic maxims, and some valuable ther- 
apeutical suggestions, this knowledge 
is of a rather barren character, 
point upon which we 
that mental ph: nomena are the prop- 
er subject of psychology, and neural 
phenomena are a proper eubject of physi- 
altho there may Le a psycho- 
physik that deals with the relatious be- 
tween these twoseries of relations. 

Professor James, in our opinion, does 
his book a great injustice by this state- 
ment in bis preface. 
as any one that there is an impassable 
gulf between mental states and physical 
objects; that our consciousness of the 
former is ditect, while our knowledge of 
the latter is of a different nature. 
far is it from being true that the only 
his book for which he 
may claim originality is “this strictly 
positivistic point of view,” that weshould 
rather assign him the distinction of being 
pre-eminently the writer who has shown 
the fundamental, the exclusive necessity 
of introspection to psychology. 
spective observation is what we have to 
rely on first and foremost and always.” 
The italics are his; but what can intro- 
spective observation tell us about the 
We have much admiration for 
the ability with which Professor James 
has summarized the results of the physi- 
ologists, for the critical skill with which 
he has shown the futility of much of their 
work, and for the telling manner in which 
he has presented that portion of it which 
has enduring merit. 
it all out we should insist on believing 
that the rest of his book constituted a 
genuine treatise on psychology, and not 
the least brilliant one that this genera- 
tion has beheld. 

As illustrating the quantity of meta- 
physics that slips between the tines of 
Professor James’s fork, we may make the 
following references: ‘‘ It seems as if the 
elementary psychic fact were not thought 
or this thought or that thought, but my 
thought, every thought being owned.... 
The universal conscious fact is not ‘ feel- 
ings and thoughts exist,’ but ‘I think’ 
and ‘I feel’” (I, 226). The chapters on 
the ‘ Automaton Theory’ and the ‘ Mind- 
Stuff Theory’ are metaphysics, if the 
word has any meaning, and those on the 
‘Stream of Thought,’ the ‘ Consciousness 
of Self,’ and ‘ Attention,’ are not very far 
removed from it. 

Itis true that we have statements to 
the effect that ‘“‘the way to a deeper under- 
standing of the order of our ideas lies in 
the direction of cerebral physiology”— 
‘*that the order of presentation of the 
mind’s materials is due to cerebral physi- 
ology alone” (Vol. I, 593), But as the con- 
clusion of the whole matter we are told 
(LI, 661) that ‘“‘ there is no denying the 
fact that the mind 1s filled with necessary 
and eternal relations which it finds 
between certain of its ideal conceptions, 
and which form a determinate system, 
independent of the order of frequency in 
which experience may have associated 
the conception’s originals in time and 
In fact, metaphysical positions 
and criticisms thereof are too numerous to 
mention, and tho Professor James does not 
formulate his own theories, it is not diffi- 
cult to learn his convictions, 
class him with the 
school, as accepting d-priori truths, hold- 


He knows as well 


But if he had left 


** common-sense ” 





practically admitting the substantial ex- 
istence of the soul—if only we will prom- 
ise to say nothing about it except that it 
exists. 

The prominence given to will is one of 
the great features of Professor James’s 
scheme. ‘‘ The pursuance of future ends 
and the choice of means for their attain- 
ment are the mark and criterion of the 
presence of mentality in a phenomenon” 
(I, 8). Consciousness chooses all the while 
it thinks (284). We will ask, but cannot 
attempt to answer the question, wt ether a 
philosopher ‘holding in his secret soul 
that the will is free, can construct a 
psychology in which wil! play euch a 
part as this, and successfully ignore and 
suppress its freedom as irrelevant? Pro- 
fessor James says it can be done (II, 576); 
but such a structure has to our eye a pre- 
carious aspect. It may be possible to 
build a substantial edifice having for its 
corner-stone a locomotive with steam up, 
but it is more difficult to play a scientific 
gameof croquet, when as Alice found it 
in Wonderland, the bails and mallets are 
live hedgehogs and flamingoes. The 
whale answered very well for an island 
until Sindbad built a fire on it, but the 
subsequent proceedings would have viti- 
ated any architectural calculations based 
upon the postulate that action and re- 
action areequal. Weare not here saying 
that Professor James’s scheme is not con- 
sist: ntly carried out, but it has a hollow 
Trojan-horse kind of a sound that makes 
us apprehensive that this concealed ‘‘ free- 
will” may mean mischief in its inwards. 
But however this may be the chapter on 
the Willis a splendid piece of work and 
contains enough suggestiveness for an 
ordinary author to make a reputation on. 

The chapter on the ‘ Automaton 
Theory ” is not so satisfactory as most of 
the author’s criticisms. He shows clearly 
enough that if we must not say that feel- 
ings have causal efficiency, the automa- 
tists must not say that nerves have causal 
efficiency ; but the theory of an independ- 
ent paralellism is not adequately treated. 
His conception of causation seems to be 
confused (compare p. 448), and we hardly 
know whether it is objective or subjective 
or both, should there not be any way 
more discussion of objectivity and sub- 
jectivity? On the other hand the criti- 
cism on the ‘* Mind-stuff Theory,” the 
association theory in general and its ex- 
pounders in particular, is «extremely 
trenchant and in the main unanswerable. 
Their ‘‘ lurking bad conscience ” about 
their surreptitious mental chemistry is 
an especially happy characterization. 
Professor James does not hesitate to 
speak plainly, and it will gratify nota few 
readers to see that Mr. H. Spencer is well 
shown up. It is true that ‘‘ there are mys- 
teries which press more for solution than 
this vague writer’s words,” but Professor 
James investigates several of these mys- 
terious expressions. The great word 
‘*nascent ” suggests a comparison that 
will be a permanent delight (I, 149), and 
there is abundant justification for the in- 
dignant exclamation, ‘‘ that when a 
critic calls his attention to the inanity 
of his words, Mr. Spencer should say he 
never meant anything particular by 
them, is simply an example of the ecan- 
dalous vagueness with which this sort of 
‘ chromo-philosopby ’ is carried on,” 

The chapter upon the ‘‘ Perception of 
Space” is altogether the most elaborate 
piece of work contained in these volumes, 
and is indeed a psychological treatise in 
itself, Yet after much patient study we 
do not find ourselves ready to accept all 
of Pcofessor James’s conclusions, and we 
incline to the opinion that a part of his 
criticism of the associationists may be 
directed against himself, as where con- 
sciousness of position is explained hy 
habits of the nerves. We are quite ready 
to admit that we have feelings of relation, 
but it is too much to ask us to say that 
spatial relations are sensations; that ‘‘the 
relation of position between the top and 
bottom points of a vertical line is that 
line and nothing else ”; altho Professor 
James declares that he means by sensa- 
tion what Kant meant by immediate in- 
tuition. It may be doubted if Kant would 
have defined spatial relations as ‘‘ patches 





ing to dualism, believing in free-will, and 


in the field of vision.” To be sure the in- 


tellectual power of discrimination is call- 
ed upon to play a part, and we read that. 
whatever sensible data can be attended to 
together we locate together, the place at. 
which each appears being held to be the 
same with the place at which the others 
appear. So the serial order in which we 
arrange differen\ impressions on the same 
sense organ, is regarded as an object of 
conception rather than of direct intui- 
tion. And it isintimated that sensations 
may be the soul’s original spatial recon- 
structive acts, so that perhaps the word 
is used in a sense that may be defended. 

But what shall we say of the state- 
ment that ‘“‘the same outer objects 
actually feel different to us accord- 
ing as our brain re-acts on themin one 
way or another by making us _ pre- 
ceive them as this or that sort of thing.” 
What is the source of our knowledge that 
these objects are the same? Asto the 
statement that the feeling of distance does 
actually exist asa fact of our visual sen~ 
sibility, that we see space in three dimen~ 
sions, that ‘‘no arguments in the world 
can prove a feeling which actually exists 
to be impossible” (II, 221), it seems to us 
in spite of Professor James’s argument 
to be flat dogmatism, altho many of his. 
criticisms of Helmholtz’s and other op- 
posing theories are acute enough. His 
case against the view that primitive 
retinal sensations are felt with no «xten- 
sion is certainly extremely strong. We 
can only refer to his exploitation of the 
feelings of the joints and exclusion of the 
‘* muscular sense” in space perception, as 
a notable piece of work. 

We must pass over many points that 
we had marked for notice, and leave out 
many expressions of admiration for bril- 
liant work that we should be glad to 
make. We only note in a summary way 
a few of these topicz. The chapter on 
Reality is very instructive. In that on 
Reasoning, it is persuasively argued that 
the only meaning of essence is teleologi- 
cal (TI, 335). Emotions are feelings of 
bodily changes (II, 449). As to will there 
is nv ‘feeling of innervation” (II, 493). At- 
tention is selective. It is not the cause of 
genius, but genius causes it (II, 423). The 
** Law ” of Weber and Fechner is torn to 
tatters, and a lively weke held over the 
remains (I, 549), Is it necessary to date a 
revival to make it a memory? (I, 650), and 
is it not my past rather than the past? 
(I, 652). The true theory of ‘‘improving the 
memory” is stated (T, 663), No discussion of 
“expectation” isto befound. Hamilton’s 
celebrated law of the inverse ratio of per- 
ception and sensation, apart from pleasure: 
and pain, is explained (IT, 113). As te in~ 
stinct, should there not be fuller treat- 
ment of impulse? Is every instinct an 
impulse? (II, 384). Is not one objective, the 
other subjective? Can ideo-motor action 
when there is no fiat be taken asthe type 
of the process of volition? (II, 522-6). 
Pleasures and pains are not the only 
stimuli to movements (II, 550). We must 
close our list here, and will only say in 
conclusion that this book is as scholarly 
as itis brilliant, and will long—perhaps 
until Mr. James Ward pours forth his 
knowledge—be the leading book upon 
the general subject in our language. 


> 


Lucille and Her Frtends, by Hattie 
Tyng Griswold, tells the story of four girl 
graduates who set out in search of a mis- 
sion. It is bright, entertaining and in- 
structive in a way, tho we could wish there 
were lessslangin it. The make-up of the 
book is good, and it has some illustrations 
by Torue Williams. (Belford Clark Co.) 
——Dorothy’s Experience. By Adeline 
Trafton. In this story the author of “An 
American Girl Abroad’’ keeps well up to 
her best work. Those who have read her 
other stories will not be disappointed ip 
this one.— ——Lee & Shepard have added to 
their ‘‘Good Company Series” J. T. Trow- 
bridge’s novel, Cudjo’s Cave, which is a 
stirring tale of the South in the days when 
Negro slavery was the burning question, 
and when the war for its extermiuation was 
coming on. While it shows little knowl- 
edge of the details of Southern life, it has 
decided dramatic qualities and holds atten- 
tion well. (Paper, 50 cents.) Stortes 
from the Bible. By the Rev. Alfred J, 
Church. (Macmillan & Co., New York 
$1.50.) Mr. Church tries his hand in this 











volume on the problem which thus far no 
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one has succeeded in to the point of admi- | man Art. Py tbe Rev. Robert Burns, M.A., 


ration of re telling the Old Testament sto- 
ries mainly for young people. The strong 
point in his achievement is the close adher- 
erce to the biblical style and the biblical 
words. Explanations too elaborate to ad- 
mit of presentation in this way have been 
transferred to the notes. Mr. Church has 
made diligent use of the abundant and rap- 
idly accumulating material at his disposal 
for the study of the land, the people and 
the book, and his volume is well made and 
illustrated in character. The Eagle’s 
Plume. A Story of the Early Days of 
Vermont. By Mrs. SarahE. Heald. (Phil 
adelphia: Sunshine Publishing Co. $1.00.) 
This tale, which the author in her preface 
speaks of with equal truth and modesty as 
7 ‘‘little story’’ is said to be founded on 
‘facts and the “‘ personages many of them 
--drawn from life.”” The writer of this notice 
has often gone over the ground which he 
supposes to be indicated in the story. The 
descriptions, tho fairly good, are neither 
dmaginative nor picturesque. The same 
criticism applies to the story, which turns 
on the discovery of their great inheritance 
in France by two young people who had 
grown up as “ Madeleine’”’ and “ Victor,” 
‘but otherwise unknown, in the fond care of 
‘foster pareuts in Vermont. The story 
leaves them sailing off from Boston with 
the dark predictions of ‘‘ Moll Pitcher’’ be- 
‘hind them and the more lurid omens of the 
French Revolution threatening death to 
such aristocrats as the young Count De 
Les cure. A Young Macedonian in the 
Army of Alexander the Great. By the 
Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., late Professor 
of Latin in University College, London. 
4G. P. Putpam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don. $125.) This is the most recent volame 
in the series of tales from classic and his- 
toric times by the sare author. Like all 
the others it is carefully worked cut asto 
historic details and coloring. The fiction 
drags a trifle and is possibly somewhat 
above tbe level of the youngest readers, but 
would be sure to interest them when older. 
It is well made, and illustrated with repro- 
ductions from monuments, vases, etc. The 
story, tho fairly good, is strong enough 
neither on tte historical side nor the de- 
scriptive, nor on that of romantic fiction, to 
raise it above the level of pleasant narra- 
tive. 








The Icelandic Discoveries of America; 
or, Honor to Whom Honor is Due. By 
Mrs. John B. Shipley. (John B. Alden, 
New York. $1.50) Mrs. Shipley is too fer- 
wently conviuced of her cause to carry con- 
tviction to her readers. Her book is inter- 
esting, but we lay it down with a rather 
smore distinct impression than we had be- 
‘fore of the inadequacy of the argument. 
‘There is a great difference between the dis- 
covery of Greenland and a voyage down the 
coast as far as Newport, and the discovery 
which followed the voyage of Columbus. 
The two voyages proceeded on totally dif- 
ferent theories. One was followed up and 
made available; the other never led to any- 
thing. Granting the facts as claimed they 
do not amount to a discovery. Even less 
~¢an be made of Columbus’s alleged voyage 
“to Iceland. The evidence seems to indicate 
that he made such a voyage, having been 
led to do so by vague rumors floating about 
Europe and in the hope of getting light on 
the great problem which possessed him. 
The essential and all important features of 
Columbus’s thov ght was not so much that 
land was to be found in the western ocean, 


as that the earth was not a plane but a - 


globe, and that India might be reached 
from the west. This was the prefound and 
controlling conception that led him to sail 
due west; and nothing can be piainer than 
that he gained no light on this point 
from Iceland. There was none to be had 
there. If Columbus learned, as our au 
thor believed, from the Icelanders the 
vway to the western continent, it must 
Wave been something very different he was 
looking for when he struck on San Salvador, 
for the line he sailed was anything in the 
world but Erick the Red’s line. The horse- 
men at the best only crept down the coast 
from Greenland, and never touched a point 
south of 41° 70’. When they went home 
what they had to report, as the tale runs, 
avas not the discovery ofa globe, nor of a 
-~western continent, but a southern extension 
of the shore-line opposite Greenland. As to 
Mrs. Shipley’s theory that the discovery 
fell dead and was buried because Rome 
would not allow the hard-bitted Scandina- 
vians to discover the new world, and re- 
served that glory with all that accrued 
from it for the more tractable Spaniards, 
is certaialy original, and not at all likely 
to pass from the sole possession of the 
inventor. 


Romun Literature in Relation to Ro- 


LL.D., Feilow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (Macmillan & ©o., New York. 
$2.25.) This volume will rank high in the 
department of comparative criticism. Mr. 
Burns has had his attention directed to the 
influences which degraded Roman Art, both 
in its literary and glyptic productions, and 
the influence of the one on the other. In 
this volume he produces the definite evi- 
denceor examples on which this opinion 
rests, beginning with a criticism of the Ro- 
man ideai of imperial power as the nation- 
al destiny which as the art impuise of the 
people, led to the powerful and the big rather 
than of the beautiful, the good, or the 
noble. The absence of high aim prevents 
us from finding in Roman literature and 
art much to lift us into the highest regions 
of the beaatiful in poetry, architecture, or 
sculpture. The national motive was one 
which urged the artist on in the direction 
of technical skill, colossal production and 
expensive outlay, but until Christianity 
transformed Italian life Italy produced no 
supreme works of art, and produced them 
only in painting and poetry. The glyptic arts 
never could rise wholly free from the fetters 
which Rome boundupon them. Mr. Barns 
follows this critical conclusion through five 
critical essays on ‘‘ Roman Portrait Sculp- 
ture,” on the ‘‘National and Historical 
Tendency,” on ‘‘Composite and Colossal 
Art,” on ‘* Technical Finish and Luxurious 
Refinement,” and on“*Romano. Greek Archi- 
tecture.’’ The author’s motive is not a bar- 
ren one. He has his eye on modern tenden- 
cies in Literature and Art, and holds up the 
Roman history as an example for the present 
times. This gives the volume its deepest in- 
terest. Mr Burnsis not, of course, the first 
either to point out for us the resemblance 
especially between Pope and bis school and 
the Roman decline, or to show what reason 
we have for turning back from Pope to 
Shakespeare on the one hand, and from the 
nineteenth century, tothe development of 
art in Roman times and under the 
Roman influences on the other. Mr. 
Burns’s literary citations are full and ex- 
cellent. The volume contains a great num- 
ber of excellent illustrations, reproduced 
from photographs by Messrs. Walker and 
Bontall. They are, however, simply insert- 
ed in the book and not not‘ced in the text 
where they stand as a distinct tho parallel 
collection. 


Essays, Reviews and Addresses, By 
James Martineau. The Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (New York and London, 
#2 50 per vol.) send us Volume I of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s miscellaneous publications. The 
selections are made and revised by himself. 
The first volume of the series consists of 
Personal Sketches and Political Essays. In 
the first division fall the striking papers on 
Priestley, Arnold, Channing, Parker, L2ss- 
ing, Comte, and the one on “ Personal In- 
fluences on Present Theology,’ as seen in 
the influence of Newman, Coleridge and 
Carlyle. ‘The Political Essays include the 
famous paper on the Foreign Policy of Eug- 
land in 1856, published in the National Re- 
view in January of that year, ending with 
the ringing words: “ And the contribution 
to these ends for which we pray in 1856is—a 
campaign in Poland.” The closing paper 
in the volume is on ‘‘ The Slave Empire of 
the West.’”’ It was published in January, 
1857, in the National Review, a few months 
after the election of Mr. Buchanan, and 
while the public interest in that event in 
England was still excited. It is good read- 
ing now, affording an admirable com- 
parison of the times we are living in with 
those which were then upon us. It may 
serve also to cheer some despondent hearts 
through the perplexities and burdens of the 
present time. The Poetical Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. #1.75.) This latest and most 
interesting edition of Shelley’s poems is in- 
troduced by a sketch done in Mr. Dowden's 
neatest style, to which we care to add noth 
ing and from which we bave nothing to 
subtract. The edition is substantially the 
same as those published by Mrs. Shelley of 
the ‘‘Collected Poems,” in 1839, and the 
* Posthumous Poems’ in 1824, with some 
re-arrangement by the present editor in the 
order of the poems and of Mrs, Shelley's 
notes to correspond. A new edition of 
The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language, 
selected and arranged by Francis Turner 
Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, is published by Macmil- 
lan & Co. (New York. $2.50.) For high 
standard of taste based on the broadest and 
most competent knowledge, Palgrave’s lyr- 
ical anthology has never been surpassed, 
and in our judgment never equaled. The 
present edition in material and workman- 











ship leaves nothing to be desired. 


Lectures on Genesis and Exodus. By the 
Rev. John Worcester. (Massachusetts New- 
Church Union, Boston. 75 cents.) We are 
not deeply impressed with the theory of the 
* spiritual interpretation of Scripture,” and 
for ourselves propose to stand by their 
interpretation by the grammatical sense; 
but we have read this volume with much 
interest, nevertheless, and find in itacertain 
allegorizing beauty which compares with 
strict interpretation as poetry dodés with 
philosophy, or as landscape painting does 
with geology. We do not understand Mr. 
Worcester to sublimate the Bible narrative 
intothe spiritualized revelation which he 
believes to be the substance of it; but the 
history does not for him haveits chief value 
or religious import in this, but in the ac- 
count it contains of the creation and devel- 
opment of the heavenly spirit in man. As 
we understand him and the Swedenborgian 
doctrine of correspondences, the creation of 
the heavenly spirit in man and the creation 
of the natural world move on strictly par- 
allel lines, both real and both leading 
up to the consummation of one final end, 
the physical serving as the basis for the 
spiritual, and representing it. In this way 
Mr. Worcester interprets Adam to be not 
the first man, but the first church upon 
earth. The trees of the Garden of Eden 
represent the varied intelligence and wis- 
dom of life in the Church. Cain was a tiller 
or worker who made an object or end of his 
industry, and pushed it for its own sake. 
Abel, on the contrary, wrought in love and 
charity and loyal dependence. So the 
tabernacle and the temple are viewed as 
representing in a higher sense our Lord’s 
humanity, in a lower sense the Church on 
earth and in Heaven. The offerings of 
temple and tabernacle represent the bring- 
ing of the good things of Christian life to 
God for purification and consecration. 
These views are mystical, very; but there 
is a large class of minds of high order for 
whom such mysticism has great attraction, 
and in whom such a handling of the Bible 
as this, tho it may not answer to build 
op, does avail to clothe religion with beauty. 


Physical and Political School Atlas. By 
J.G Bartholemew, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $3.00.) We have commented 
before on Mr. Bartholemew’s work as a 
cartograpker. The atlas before us emanates 
from the Geographical [nstitute, Edin- 
burgb, and, like most foreign atlases, is ex- 
tremely deficient in American maps. Those 
given in the present atlas are full enough 
in plates relating to the United States to 
serve the purpose of general school maps, 
tho the physical map of the continent is 
only an outline, and rather unsatisfactory 
at that. Weare, however,in some degree 
respousible state of things for this, and 
shall be while a great State like New York 
possesses no complete scientific map of its 
terri‘ory. If all of our States had shown 
the public spirit of New Jersey in this 
matter, and if the interior of the country 
were mapped as the forty-fourth parallel 
was by Clarence King, or as the coast has 
been by the Coast Survey, there would be 
no excuse for the ghastly skeletons the 
foreign atlases invite us to accept as United 
States maps. Asaschool atlas the present 
collection has remarkable merits as regards 
the globe in general, while it is not below 
the average as concerns the United States. 
It is extremely convenient in size, contains 
the very considerable number of eighty 
well executed maps, pays close attention 
to physical geography and political geog- 
raphy, and is accompanied with a full gen- 
eral index of places. The statistical maps 
are full and excellent, showing the hight of 
land and depth of sea, currents, tempera- 
ture, atmospheric pressure, rainfall, races, 
religions, population, routes of commerce, 
etc. All inall, for general purposes and 
for school use, and especially for matters 
lying outside of the United States, the atlas 
is to be highly commended. [If the sale is 
to be pressed here, the United States section 
should be enlarged and reconstracted. 


The Bible Abridged. Arranged by the 
Rev. David Greene Haskins, S.T.D. (D. C. 
Heath & Co, Boston. $1.50.) This is anew 
edition of a really meritorious compilcation 
from the Holy Scriptures, first made some 
twenty years ago, for the use of families 
and schools. lt is arranged intelligently, 
to give a practically complete outline of 
Bible history and to present its religious, 
doctrinal and practical contents with yet 
more completeness. Mr. Haskins is him- 
self catholic in his type of character, and 
has taken great pains to produce a vol- 
ume which could give no reasonable offense 
to any who “profess and call themselves 
Christians.” ——-—-The Nineteenth Century 
Young Man. A Series of Lectures by the 


Book Store, Philadelphia. $1.00, postpaid.) 
This is a volume of pungent and pithy ad- 
dresses to a class in modern soMety who 
never needed such counsels more than they 
donow. They are composed of the common 
truth which makes the philosophy of the 
world and the religion of the best part of 
it, stated in a fresh, effective and attractive 
way. The Rites and Worship of the 
Jews. (Fleming H. Revell, New York. 
$1.00.) This also belongs among the valua- 
ble publications of the London Religious 
Tract Society, and is not the least useful 
number in the series relating to the ‘* Man- 
ners and Custos of the Jews,” and to their 
“Laws and Polity.” No writer of the pres- 
ent day has this subject so well in hand as 
Edersheim, and he is always interesting, a 
capital selection for the authorship of a 
popular series like this._—_-—Health at 
Home Tracts. By Alfred Schofield, M.D., 
member of the National Health Society; 
(Fleming H. Revell, New York. 60 cents.) 
Another of the valuable practical publi- 
cations of The Religious Tract Society of 
London. It is strictly practical and relates 
to the prolongation of life to breathing and 
ventilation, blood poisons, care of children 
and the sick, clothing, cooking and eating, 
etc. Thesimple scale on which the book is 
composed may be guessed from the subject 
of the last chapter, ‘‘How to be Healthy in 
one Room ” 





The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ 

the Son of God. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

New York. $1.50.) We do not know the 

author of this volume, who conceals bimself 
under the initials ‘‘C. W. L.”’ He has done 
a work he need not be ashamed of nor hesi- 
tate to avow in working up this topical ar- 
rangement and analysis of all the words of 

our Lord recorded in the Gospels, and pub- 
lishing them separated from the context and 
grouped by subjects, beginving with “The 
Father,’’ aud leading us to the doctrine of 
**The Son,” “His Divinity,’ the events and 
stages of his life, the points of his doctrine 
such as faith, repentance, perfection, abso- 
lution, punishment and hell, death, resur- 
rection, and so on through all the various 
topics touched upon in our Lord’s teaching. 
No selections are made from the Acts, Epis- 
tles, or the Apocalypse. The compilation 
is introduced with an exceedingly attract 
ive “Apologia” which introduces and ex- 
plains the theory and purpose of the com- 
pilation by showing how it arose in the 
author’s spiritual history and became a 
work that led him out into peace and light. 
—— The Evolution of Man and: Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. Howard MacQueary. 
(D. Appleton & Co. New York. $1.75) 
This is the second edition of a book noticed 
by us in the issue of May 15th, 1890. The 
author has since that time been put on 
trial for heresy by the authorities of the 
Episcopal Church, who appear to be im- 
pressed with this book very much as we 
were. Apart from the curiosity awakened 
by his trial and defense and the popular 
sympathy which follows every man called 
in question for bis opinions, we see nothing 
particularly notable in the book. 
Cambridge Sermons. By the late Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot, Lord Bishop of Durbam. 
(MacMillan & Co., New York. $1.75.) 
These sermons are published by the Trus- 
tees of the Lightfoot Fund in aid of the 
Diocese of Durham, under the terms of the 
late Bishop’s will. The collection contains 
eight sermons preached in Trinity College 
Chapel], between 1861 and 1875. The re- 
maining eleven sermons were preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge (England) 
in the year 1868-1883. They make a collec- 
tion interesting on itsown merits as well as 
a memorial of the great Christian scholar. 





Dictionary of the English and German 
Language. By William James. Thirty- 
first edition. Thoroughly revised and 
partly re-written by C. Stoffel. English- 
German and German-English in one vol- 
ume. (F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 
$2.50.) For all ordinary requirements of 
speech or reading we can commend this 
Dictionary as a compact, carefully win- 
nowed and serviceable hand-book, which 
has evjoyed a steadily growing popularity, 
and is now very greatly improved by re- 
vision, both in the English-German and 
German-English Part — particularly, we 
should think, in the former. It is pub- 
lished in a solid, conveniert form, with 
fairly good type. Dictionary of Idio- 
matic English Phrases. By James Main 
Dixon, M.A., F.R.S.E, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the Imperial University 
of Japan. (T. Nelson & Sons, London, Ed- 
inburgh and New York. $2.00.) This vol- 
ume had its beginning in a collection made 
by the author to assist bis pupils in the 
University of Japan. No distinction is 
attempted in it between ‘‘cant phrases,” 
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thrown together in an alphabetical list. 
The collection of slang phrases is very far 
from being complete. The list of omissions 
that occur to us is too long to print, ard 
could be added to indefiaitely. Idioms 
proper are treated more faliy,as the author 
had a firmer and better basis of previous 
work to aid him. A very simple system of 
signs enables the author to show whena 
phrase is allowed in serions co :versation, 
ia polite conversation, in colloquial free- 
dom, and when it is slang and to be avoided. 


Saint Chrysostum and Saint Augustin 
is an opening pumber, contributed by Pro- 
fessor Schaff, to a series of brief and popu- 
lar ‘‘ Studies in Christian Biography,” to 
be published by Thomas Whittaker. (Bible 
House, New York. 75 cents » The littie book 
has the accuracy combined with the grace 
of the scholar who edits it. Reason 
and Authority in Religion. By J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett, D.D, Professor of Ethics 
god Apologetics in Seabury Divinity 
School. (Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
$1.00.) This volume comes from the author 
of an interesting series of ‘*Studies io 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,” noticed 
about a year agoinourcolumns. The pres 
ent volume is a thoughtful and prudent 
b lancing of the arguments and covsidera- 
tions that are apt to be uppermost in the 
speculations of open and inquiring minds 
in these times. Scripture Selections 
for Daily Readings. Compiled by the Rev. 
Jesse L. Hurlout, D.D. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York, $1.50), contains selections from 
the Bible of about equal length arranged 
for every dy in the year. Forty Days 
with the Master. By Bishop Huntirgton, 
of Central New York. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $1.00 ) An excellent manual 
to lead a seriously disposed believer through 
Lent. It is not composed of devotional se- 
lections, but of plain-dealing, heart-search 
ing and suggestive addresses, which comes 
home to the heart and apply tothe life. It 
may be described as a retreat for forty days 
with one who is wise to search and direct 
souls. Primary Doctrine isa collection 
of “Charges on Christian Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, and on the Holy Spirit,’’ 
by the late Thomas Hubbard Vail, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Kansas. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 75 cents.) The 
People of the Book. By Maurice H. Harris, 
A.M.,Pb.D (Philip Cowen, New York. 75 
cents.) Thisis the retelling bya Rubbi of 
Temple I-rael, Harlem, of the Bible history 
from the Creation to the death of Moses. It 
is designed for use in religious schools, and 
presents the bistory from what the author 
calls the modern standpoint. Miracies are 
expunged. The whole miraculous element 
disappears—at least from all but the first 
verse. There, apparently, the author was 
compelled to stay his hand, and accordingly 
the Rabbinical version begins like the Mo- 
saic, ‘‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” If the history must 
begin in a miracle, might it not deve'op 
with some trace of the same element in it? 
——The Life of Alexander Duff. By 
Elizabeth B. Vermilye. (Woman’s Presby- 
terian Board of Missions, 48 McCormick’s 
Block, Chicago. 30 cents) ‘This is the 
latest addition to the series of missionary 
anvals published by these enterprising 
workers. Itis a great story that is crowded 
into brief compass in this booklet.——— 
The Writers of the New Testament. Their 
Style and Characteristics. By the late 
Wiliiam Henry Simcox. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. $1.75.) This is the Sec- 
ond Part of a work in the Language of the 
New Testament, which we have noticed at 
length. It is an excellent book and much 
too useful to be overtooked by students of 
the Bible, whether they are professional 
scholars, general students or bible class 
teachers. 


The Prevailing Types of Philosophy. 
Can they Logically reach Reality? By 
James McCoskb, LL.D. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 75 cents.) Under this 
title Dr. McCosh has given to the public in 
a permanent form the series of four contri- 
butions (divided in this volume into five 
sections) published in our columns between 
March 6th and April 10th last. The series 
opens with a definition of what is meant by 
reality; and in the following second, third 
and fourth Sections subjects the three lead- 
ing schools of philosophy to a brief and 
searching review as concerns the point 
raised in the title, how far they succeed in 
enabling us to reach reality. The closing 
Section is a review of the conclusions reach- 
ed with a brief opening of the path for the 
statement of the author’s philosophy of 
reality, which perhaps will be better under- 
stoo ! by noting the amend menta it requires 
ja the three current systems under discus- 
pion as stated by the author; 
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they have overlooked and omitted. Along with 
their sensations and feelings, images and sym- 
bole, they will bave to accept and embrace 
higher truths, such as self-personality, sub- 
stance, moral obligation, which are all realities 
revealed by consciousness. We have as strong 
and quite as convincing proof of the latter of 
these principles as we have of the former. The 
Scottish School must be made to throw away its 
crutches of impressions, instincts, suggestions, 
and common sense, and give the mind a power 
of seeing things directly. The a-priori philoso- 
phy must be made to begin with things material 
and mental, instead of subjective laws. It 
must be led to regard space and time as reali- 
ties quite as much as the objects we perceive in 
them. The Categories of the understanding 
must take the shape of, and be represented as. 
laws of the mind; such as cause and effect, 
which we perceive to be in the very nature of 
things acting. The higher ideas, such as sub- 
stance, the connection of things and Deity, 
musi be so apprehended and stated as to show 
that they are realities which we can know and 
believe in, and feei them to be the most sted- 
fast and exaiting truths which the mind can 
dwellon.” 

We venture on no critical examination of 
this statement beyond the enumeration of 
its leading points, which we understand to 
be the assertion of the power of the mind 
to know things directly, the real existence 
of space and time, the assumption of cer- 
tain a-priori truths such as substance, 
personality, moral obligation, etc., as re- 
vealed by consciousness and the transforma- 
tion of the Categories of the understanding 
into lawsof the mind. What other concep- 
tion has ever been bad of the Categories 
than that of laws of the mind we are un- 
able to conceive. The chief merit of this 
critique, as the publication in its present 
form may fairly be entitled to be called, is 
the rigorous and successful analysisit makes 
of the current systems of philosophy and 
the luminous illustration of the delusive 
and illusive steps by which the philosophy 
of nescience lands in agnosticism. In a sense 
the critique is negative, but it is nega- 
tion which opens the door very wide on the 
way to knowledge. 


A Lost Jewel. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00). 
Like all this auther’s stories for young peo- 
ple this has a good healthy tone. Itis the 
story of a httle waif of the streets rescued 
from an Italian organ-grinder, who proves 
to be the “lost jewel” of a high bred Italian 
home. The whole is framed in a pretty 
story of a diamond lostandfound. Barring 
some trace of artificiality in the ‘“‘ grand- 
mother,” and in the tost ‘‘ Lucia,’’ the story 
is worthy of the author’s reputation. It 
will, at all events, please the young readers 
for whom it written, and leave a distinctly 
good and healthy impression. The Red 
Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
This is a “second gleaving of the fields of 
Fairy Land,’ but it is done by a master 
hand with competent assistance. Many of 
the stories collected are new, all of them 
have the fascination which will never grow 
less. The volume is handsomely made, and 
enriched with numerous illustrations done 
in capital style by H, J. Ford and Lancelot 
Speed, who have been able to keep their 
pencils working in admirable harmony 
with the tales. Prince Dimple and his 
Every-Day Doings Told for the Little Ones. 
By Mrs. George A. Paull (Minnie E Kinaey) 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1 25.) 
This story, for the “‘ little ones,” is published 
with all the graces as well as all the honors 
—a handsome page, plenty of illustrations 
(allin the nursery key) and large clear type. 
The story is light, sparkling and sprightly; 
and what more is required we do not kaow. 
Camp Life in the Wilderness. By 
Capt. Charles A. J. Farrar. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.00.) This ‘tale of the 











, Richardson Lakes,’’ in Maine, witb thirty 


illustrations drawn by Reed and Poole, has 
reached a degree of popularity which has 
called for this third edition. Modern 
Ghosts, with an Introduction, by George 
William Curtis. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.00.) Lovers of ghost stories will 
find in this volume a choice collection se 
lected and translated from three masters in 
that kind of fiction—Guy de Maupassant, 
Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, Alexander L. 
Kieland, Leopold Rembert, Gustavo Adolto 
Becquer, and Giovanni Macherini-Gra- 
ziani. 


Women Poets of the Victorian Era, Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Mrs. William Sharp. (Walter Scott, Lon- 
don and New York. 3 East 14th Strect. 
$1.40) A delightful collection of poems 
with asprightly and intelligent introduction 
by a lady whose literary accomplishments 
are as well known in this country as in her 
own, We note among the forty-eight, well- 
oown great names, such as Harriet Mar- 


Haenn, Bara Voleridge, Jane Welsh Carlyle, 














—who is represented by the one example 
of her lines ‘‘To a Swallow building under 
our Eaves ””—Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Emily Bronté, George Eliot, Adelaide Anne 
Proctor, Christina G. Rossetti and Jean 
Ingelow. Thesurprises of the collectiun lie 
in the selections made from less known 
poets, which, on the whole, is the portion 
of the anthology to which we should by 
preference, direct our readers’ attention. It 
is a pity that the author did not introduce 
with each author some summary of bio- 
graphic facts. We assume that it was the 
author’s plan which limited the selection to 
British poets. At all events,the female poets 
of this country are silent in these pages. 
The collection is purposely made to include 
alarge number of names, with the view, we 
assume, of giving an adequate impression 
of the number of British women who have 
achieved mure or less distiaction as pcets 
during the reign of the present sovereign 
The number drawo onin the collection is 
forty-eight, many of them introduced to us 
now for the first time. The great number 
of poets represented has reduced the num- 
ber of examples given for each, but raised 
proportionably the quality of the selections. 
[he volumeis light and handy; the type 
and manufacture excellent. It is published 
as a tribute to woman’s genius in England, 
and an indication of what women can do in 
the way of intellectual production. 


The Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company 
Chicago, publish several classical vol- 
umes in a beautiful form, nearly approach- 
ing the proportions of the unrivaled Al- 
dine, and bound in a style of simple ele- 
gance, The Essays or Counsels, Civil and 
Moral, of Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Al- 
ban, Baron Verulam. The feature of this 
edition is the introduction and notes by 
Melville B. Anderson, which add as much 
to the literary usefulness of the volume as 
the publishers care and enterprise add to it 
in attractive mavufacture. The Best 
Letters of Horace Walpole, edited with an 
introduction by Anna McMahon. Wal- 
pole’s Letters stand first in their class, but 
not all of them are fit to range in any class 
of merit at all. This selection preserves 
the gems, and is large enough to givea good 
taste of the whole. Readers who read for 
enjoyment and for the delight of good read- 
ing will find this collection weli suited to 
their requirements. It is an extremely 
convenieat and pleasant volume to hold in 
the hand and read from Picciolu, the 
Prison Flower, from the French of X. B 
Saintine, is a new American edition of a 
story which, for simplicity, purity and pa- 
thos, has few rivals. These volumes are all 
published by A. C. McClurg & Company, 
Chicago, at the uniform price of $1.00 per 
volume, and under the general title of 
“ Laurel Crowned.” Amid the great flood 
of emphemeral literature that pours from 
the press it is well to be recalled by such 
publications as the three noticed above to 
books that have won an abiding place iu 
the classical literature of the world. 


The People’s Bible: Proverbs. By the 
Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. Tais is Vol. 
XLII of this popular and forcible series of 
discourses u90a Holy Scripture. (Funk & 
Wagaalls, New York. $1.50.) The volume 
is constructed on the plana followed in those 
which have preceded it, of dweiling on the 
meaty topics containe in the book. It is 
something for common people, who will 
read it gladly and with profit.-——Didac 
tic, Rhythmic Dissertations on the Book of 
Heaven. Ry the Rev. George Morton. 
(Joha B. Alden. $1.00) Didactic, rbyth- 
mic dissertatioas! 
not inviting—but not modest enough to get 
down to the level of what we are called 
upon to endure ia lines Jike these: 

*So, at the present time, 

As necromancy has been now revived, 
But Spiritism called in modern phrase, 
These same no little agency may have 
In revelations from the Spirit-world, 
Of that peculiar kind which are received 
Throngh medium of the necromancers now 
Professionally practicing their art. 
Communications touching personal 
And private family affairs may be 
Received, implying knowledge intimate 
Of persons, places, and of things. such as 
The necromancer could not possibly 
Have gained. except as through some one who 

has 
With those familiar been, some spirit of 
The dead, or other demon having skill 
And opportunity such knowledze to obtain.” 
Qn the whole these “ Didactic, rhythmic 
dissertations” are rather worse than the 
author said they were. 


The Memorial Addresses of Prof. Isaac 
H. Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., and of Prof. Oren 
Root, in Commemoration of the Late Dr, 
C. A. F. Peters, Director of the Litchfield 
Observatory, Hamilton College, are pub- 
Webed, Pr, Peters was invelleetually one 
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of the most remarkable men of his day, and 
the careful review of his life, by Professor 
Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum in this 
city, comes from a scholar who has the ad- 
vantage of being abundantly qualified to 
measure him. Tho Dr. Hall’s great reputa- 
tion rests on bis attainments in linguistics, 
he has always given indication of high 
mathematical ability. He distinguished 
himself among Dr. Peters’s pupils in the 
Observatory at Hamilton College Dr. Pe- 
ters, tho his fame rests on his achievements 
in astronomy and mathematics, might have 
risen as high in language. The charm of 
Dr. Hall’s address is that he is able to ap- 
preciate Peters on both sides of his intel- 
Jectual development, while he, like all the 
friends who were admitted to bis intimacy, 
felt the power of his beautiful simplicity of 
life and character. This is the direction 
from which Professor Root approaches the 
subject in the exquisite memorial which he 
gives us of the distinguished astronomer. 
Such a record as his is one of the proud 
achievements of the century, and has given 
luster to the college on whose Faculty he 
was enrolled. 


Timothy’s Quest, by Kate Douglas Wik- 
gin, is a pleasing story of the experiences of 
two orphan children and adog. We will 
not tell how the three friends fare, but their 
adventures are brightly told. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Jack the Conqueror, 
and Other Stories, comes to us from the 
Pacific Press Publishing Co. of Oakland, 
Cal. It is a good little book to put into the 
hands of boys. The spirit and pluck of a 
right-minded lad battling successfully 
against difficulties are well depicted. 
Pards, by Effie W. Merriman, telis the 
story of Dick and Jim, two ragged little 
waifs who are drifting around in the cold 
Northwest.and land at Minneapolis from a 
night express train on which they have 
stolen a passage. [t is humorous, pathetic 
and fall of good points.(Lee & Snepard.$1.00) 
—Captain January, by Laura E. Richards, 
is one of the best stories for older children 
that we have read for a longtime. Itisa 
tender little romance of a light house and 
what happened to the noble old keeper. 
(Toe Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 50 
cents. ) Elsie Yuchting with the Ray- 
monds, by Martha Finley, will delight the 
readers of tne Elsie Series,of which it is one 
of the best examples. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25.) 


From Manger to Throne. Embracing a 
New Life of Jesus the Christ, and a His- 
tory of Palestine and Its People. By the 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. (Historical 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Chicag>. Sold bysubscription only.) This 
thick quarto volume is the result of Dr. 
Talmage’s recent journey to the Holy Land. 
It is a book for the masses, full of pictures, 
many of them very good, and said to be 
more than four hundred in all, illustrating 
every nook and corner of the country, its 
people as well as its places, and a grand 
folded panorama of the crucifixion, printed 
in twelve colors, and said to be ten feet 
long, showing the city of Jerusalem, the 
surrounding country, and groups of the 
people dressed as they are supposed to have 
dressed at the time of the crucifixion. The 
volume is composed in Dr. Taimage’s 
familiar style, printed in good, black, read- 
able type, on good paper, well manufac- 
ured, altogether makivg a book such as 
Dr. Talmage would be sure to delight in, 
and sucno asthe publishers may expect to 
sell well among the people. 


A Handbook of Florida. By Charles 
Ledyard Norton, with forty-nine maps and 
plans. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
$1.25). This handbook meets a long felt 
want. It is done on a plan which is the 
closest approach to Baedeker at all pos- 
sible in the altered conditions. It is richly 
supplied with maps, large and small, general 
and local. It does not expand on sentiment 
but is full of business, clear and definite, 
and as well up to costs and expeuses as pos- 
sible in a country where expenses vary as 
they do in Florida. Historical data, nat- 
ural history, statistic material of all kinds, 
and notes for sportsmen, are well abreast of 
the traveler’s requirements. The field was 
wisely prepared for this haudbook by buying 
in the four editions of the ** Florida An- 
nual” and incorporating its best features in 
the present publicatioa which is well and 
neatly gotten up, and bouad in the travel- 
er’s red, a close imitation in size and form 
of Baedeker and Osgood. 


Thine not Mine; A Sequel to Changing 
Base. By William Everett. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) Mr. Everett bas 
the advantage of baving been a teacher 
and schoolmaster apd carrjed 4 good hand 
jn both functions, His ‘School Sermous" 
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Play” and “Changing Base” are books 
that every boy who hasthe making of a 
man in him would like to read. The pres- 
ent volume tho it is a variation of theme, 
and travels a new road into anew country, 
has the same merits, and the same attrac- 
tiveness fora young reader. It is manly 
in tone, full of manly ideals, free from sen- 
timentality, prudery, and thin didactics of 
all kinds. It has a capital moral point and 
shows that the writeris well ap inthe fine 
details of baseball. Wecommend all Mr. 
Everett’s books for boys as among the best 
in their class; this one last and latest, but 
not least. 


Studiesin Jocular Literature. 
Hazlitt. (A. C. Armstrong & 
York. $1.25.) Thisis the latest volume in 
“The Book Lover’s Library,’’ edited by 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A, and is a capi- 
tal book to enjoy leisurely. It is not a 
Joe Miller, nor a collection of anecdotes 
in any sense, but a series of sparkling stud- 
ies illustrated by pleuty of curious knowl- 
edge and with choice examples from the 
*jocular literature’’ of all ages. The book 
takes a line of its own, distinct from Mr. 
Wright’s volume on ‘*Grotesque and Cari- 
cature,’’ tho it does draw something from 
such collections as Halliwell Phillips’s 
**Nursery Rhymes,” and hasan amusing 
chapter on facetious biographies. It is a 
book to expand and glow over rather than 
to roar over, a book-lover’s delight anda 
literary Abishag to keep an old man’s heart 
warm. 


By Carew 
Son, New 


The Science of Fairy Tales. An Inquiry 
into Fairy Mythology. By Edwin Sidney 
Hartland, Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. (Scribner & Welford, New York. 
$125.) This volume is the latest addition 
to the Contemporary Science Series, edited 
by Havelock Ellis. The volume is not a 
collection of fairy tales, nor an anthology 
of mythology and legend, but an inquiry 
into the philosophy of their origin. It is 
designed to exhibit ina popular manner the 
methods and principles which guide scien- 
tific investigators into popular traditions, 
fairy tales, etc. The author does not apply 
his method to the whole encyclopedia of 
Fairgland, but only to a few typical ex- 
amples. His general result is that these 
tales trace back to times of savagery, 
where their origin eludes us among the 
legend making and mythopeeic activities 
and habits of the times. 


The Second Series of the Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, edited 
by Professor Schaff and Henry Wace, Prin- 
cipal of Kiug’s College, London, has ad- 
vanced to the second volume containing 
The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates 
Scholasticus, revised with notes and intro- 
duction by the Rev. A. C. Zenos, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the Theological Seminary at Hartford, and 
The £cclesiastical History of Sozomen, 
comprising a History of the Church from 
A.D. 323 to A.D. 425, translated from the 
Greek, Revised by Chester D. Hartraft, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Published 
uniform in size and style with the previous 
volumes by The Christian Literature Com- 
pany, New York, at $2.5u. 


An excellent little hand-book for the 
use of public librarians, book-collectors and 
booksellers and lovers of books, as volumes, 
in general, appears in A Manual of Bibli- 
ography, by Edward Thomas Rogers, 
F.R.S. Lit. After briefly reviewing the 
invention and process of printing and il- 
lustrating books, the rise of their ornamen- 
tation, antique publishers’ signs and the 
like in three chapters, Mr. Rogers comes to 
the most practical part of his volume ina 
fourth and last chapter, ‘“ The Library,” in 
which systems of cataloging, disposition 
and librarian’s care are discussed tersely and 
helpfully. The book is illustrated appro- 
priately and written with knowledge of and 
affection for the topic. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


Fifteen Hundred Fucts and Similes for 
Sermons and Addresses. By J. F. B. Vin- 
ling, B. A. (Fank & Wagualls, New York, 
$2.50), is apparently an Americano reprint 
of an Eaglish original. It is a collection 
of incidents and facts designed for the use 
of preachers and the people and workers 
among them. They are said to be fifteen 
hundred in number and are arranged with 
titles in alphabetical order for ready refer- 
ence. With the same object in view the 
compilation is provided with an index of 
texts and of secondary texts. Altogether 
it is a large and full collection with a great 
variety of illustrative matter in it for 
religious use. 


Romance of Real Life (Fleming H. Re- 
vell, New York. $1.40), is a popular re- 
gious publication by the “ Religious 








Tract Society,” of London, containing 
“true incidents in the lives of the great 


and good,” and illustrated by twelve or 


more different designers and engravers. 
The selection of topics includes such 
worthies as Bishop Harrington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Henry Havelock, David Living- 
stone, John Knox, and others, to the num- 
ber of twenty-four in all. The bookisa 
large, square octavo, and the illustrations 
are mostly large, full-page English wood- 
cuts. 


The Citizeness Bonaparte, Marie Louise 
and the Decadence of the Empire, and The 
Court of the Empress Josephine, are the 
three closing volumes of the interesting 
series of ‘‘ Famous Women of the French 
Court,”’ by Imbert De Saint-Amand, trans- 
lated by Thomas Sargeant Perry. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25 per vol- 
ume.) We called attention to this series on 
the appearance of the first numbers of Mr. 
Perry’s translation. It had previously made 
agreat stirin France. The Scribner edition 
in this country has proved hardly less 
popular. Mr. Perry has succeeded in 
catching the delicate grace and refinement 
of the original, and incorporating it into 
his translation. The volumes, as a whole, 
belong emphatically in the class which it is 
a pleasure to read. 


Those persons who do not possess yet their 
index to Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, issued by the publishers of that 
valuable work, the Macmillans, should not 
fail to provide themselves with it. The 
Dictionary is the best cyclopedia on that 
branch of art yet extant in any language, 
in most respects a model of what such a 
work should contain and be; and this sepa- 
rate index, requiring its own part-issue, is 
one of the very best indexes we have ever 
met. 


»— 


LITERARY NOTES, 





THE volume of * Poems” by the late 
Emily Dickinson, has gone into the fourth 
edition, at a popular price. 


....Mr. Rudyard Kipling has re-written 
and enlarged his novel ‘The Light that 
Failed’’; and the book inits new form is 
published by Macmillan & Co. 


-The February number of the Book 
Buyer has a portrait of Mr. George E. 
Woodberry, accompanied by a sketch of his 
life. This is the first portrait of Mr. Wood- 
berry that has been printed, and readers of 
‘The North Shore Watch” and “ Essays in 
Letters and Life,’’ will doubtless wel- 
come it. 


. The Home-Maker for February coa- 
tains two articles on homes of widely differ- 
ent comfort, the first on Craigie House, that 
old Cam bridge residence which Washington 
occupied during his stay in Boston, and 
which Longfellow afterward made his 
home for so many years; the second article 
deals with the abodes of the cave-dwellers. © 


--The Longmans announce that they 
have made arrangements to supplement 
their series, ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History,”’ 
by a short series of books on “ Epochs of 
American History.”” The series will be 
edited by Professor Hart, of Harvard. 
Three volumes have already been arranged 
for: ‘‘ The Colonies, 1492-1750,”” by R. G. 
Thwaites; “‘ Formationof the Union, 1750- 
1829,” by Professor Hart; and “ Division 
aad Reunion, 1829-1889,"” by Woodrow 
Wilson. 


.. [nu Belford’s Magazine for this month 
there is a very thoughtful and able article 
on “ The McKinley Bill and Imperial Feder- 
ation” by Mr. Edmuad E Sheppard of [oron- 
to. We can hardly have too many essays, 
books or magazine articles, on theimportant 
subject of international relations between 
the United States and other English-speak- 
ing countries. Our destiny mast naturally 
be more closely allied with theirs than with 
that of any other power; and our policy 
toward Canada is more important than we 
are apt to realize. The same issue contains 
a story by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and a 
poem by Mr. Charlies Lotin Hildreth. 

.. There seems to be a strange blight on 
literature, or at least poetic literature, in 
this country. Why donone of the younger 
poets grow up? Why do they always re- 
main younger poets? Each publishes his 
first volume with careful workmanship and 
much promise between the lines; we ex 
pect great things of him; and then—he is 
never heard ot again. What becomes of 
him? Either he has died untimely, or the 
publishers have caught himand shut him 
in a desk at a pittance a week; or he ac- 
quires expensive tastes and must humor 
these, and sothe world swallows him: or he 
marries for money, and then he swallows 
the world, and so is undone; in short, he 
eithersucceeds or fails in life (as it is 


called),and in either case he is too much ab- 
sorbed in the process to heed the earlier 
impulse. By chance the poems on the first 
page of this paper come from two of these 
“inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” Emily 
Dickinson’s poems form perhaps the most 
remarkable volume of imaginative litera- 
ture of the year; and Charles Henry Liiders, 
died only two weeks ago in Philadelphia, 
where he was one of a bright set of ‘young 
literary men. He was hardly more than 
thirty years of age; loved by his friends as a 
gentle and winning soul, he had become 
known to the public through the maga- 
zines as one who had the unmistakable 
gift of wonder-working, the fitful wander- 
ing light of inspiration, which seems to 
elude even its possessors. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. Austin Phelps’ Last Work. 


MY NOTE BOOK. 


Fragmentary Studies in Theology and 
Subjects Adjacent Thereto. With Por- 
trait. 12mo, $1.50. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS; Personality of a Preacher — 

Materials of Sermons—Conscience‘and its Ailies—Our 

Sacred Books—Theistic and Christian Types of Re- 


ligious Life—The Future of Christianity—Method- 
ism: Its Work and Ways—Miscellaneous Topics. 





“ The contents opiety tae = ripest fruit of his long 
experience, rare wisd h iw ig <4 
ae equally valeahte. for ti ane ves and for the 
stimulus to origina! thinking ard consecrated living 
which they supply.’’—Congregationaiist. 


Other Works by Dr. Phelps: The The- 
ory of Preaching, 8vo, $2.50; Men and Books, 
8vo, $2.00; My Portfolio, 12mo, $1.50; Eng- 
lish Style in Public Discourse, 8vo, $2.00; My 
Study, 12mo, $1.50. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


JUST OUT. 
THE STORY OF THE REAR COLUMN 
OF STANLEY 
EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. 
BY THE LATE JAMES S. JAMESON. 
Large 8vo, 500 pages. cloth, $3.50; Half Am. 
Russia, $4.50. 








1 vol. 


With over 100 Illustrations from original drawings by 
the Author and a map of the —— River, with a valu- 
able Natural History Appendia, and a letter from 
Tippu Tib. 

r. Jameson was the Naturalist of the Expedition, 
andi his standing and character was such that his in- 
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and descriptive introduction by the compiler. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
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1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

With a new ending, which materially increases the 
lengah of this first novel by this remarkable young 
author. 
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Financial. 
THE SILVER GRIPPE. 


TuE Senate, in its vote last week on the 
free coinage of sham silver dollars, gave 
unmistakable evidence that it was suf- 
fering from a severe attack of the Silver 
grippe. That’s just what was the matter. 
The Democratic Senators, mainly for 
strategic purposes, and in the hope of 
splitting and ruining the Republican 
Party, had the grippe, and, with three ex- 
ceptions, voted solidly for free coinage. 
Enough Western Republican Senators to 
make a majority with the addition of the 
Democrats, also had the grippe, and voted 
for free coinage, because they feared 
their constituents in the West, who for 
some time have been suffering from the 
same disease. Thus the Silver grippe put 
free coinage through the Senate, and sent 
the bill to the House of Representatives. 

The Greenback grippe, in 1874, led 
both Houses of Congress to pass what 
was known as the Inflation Bill, increas- 
ing the volume of legal-tender notes from 
$356 000,000 to $400,000 000. President 
Grant killed the bill by a sharp and well- 
worded veto. At the election next year 
in Ohio, which was at the time the chief 
seat of this form of the grippe, the Re- 
publicans of that State had the good sense 
to follow the lead of President Grant; 
and the result was that they carried the 
State against the Democrats, who were 
suffering from the grippe, by more than 
five thousand majority. This put an end 
to the Greenback grippe; and from that 
day to this there has been no return of 
the disease to an extent that has excited 
any serious alarm, 

The Silver grippe is now the present 
malady aud the present danger. Whether 
the free coinage bill passed by the Senate 
will also be passed by the House of R»p- 
resentatives, it is impossible at this mo- 
ment to tell. The chances, on the whole, 
are against the passage of the bill; but 
should it be parsed, the one thing for 
President Harrison to do is to kill the bill 
by a veto; and we have no doubt that he 
would take this course. 

The plain fact is that the issue between 
the silver men, whether they be Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans, and those who be- 
lieve in keeping our currency ‘system 
anchored to the goid standard, and hence 
do not believe in the free coinage of sham 
silver dollars, has reached the point at 
which compromise between these oppos- 
ing forces is out of the question. The 
battle must be fought before the people. 
If the silver men are in the majority, then 
they will carry the day; and if so, then 
the American people will have the op- 
portunity to learn by experience just what 
free coinage in practice means. 

The question cannot be dodged by any 
species of strategy; and we have not the 
slightest doubt as to what is the true pol- 
icy for the Republican Party. It should 
face the music, and follow the line of 
policy indicated by Senator Soerman in 
his speech in the Senate last week. It 
would contradict its own antecedents, 
and invite its own defeat, and deserve to 
be defeated, if it should follow the lead 
of the men who have the Silver grippe. 
Such men form but a small minority of 
the Republican Party; and to follow 
them, or allow them to shape its policy, 
would be to offend and disgust the great 
body of voters belonging to the party. 

Tbe great duty of the hour on the part 
of Republican newspapers is thoroughly 
to discuss the merits of the question in- 
volved. Business men are to be shown 
how their interests would be affected by 
the adoption of free coinage; and wage- 
earners, forming a very lerge body of 
voters, are to be told over and over again 
that free eoinage means the silver stand- 
ard, and that this means a corresponding 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of 
their savings and wages, without a pro- 
portionate increase in the rate of their 
wages. The most of the farmers who are 
clamoring for silver are not financiers ia 
the sense that they understand the cur- 
rency question. They are misled by false 
notions ; and yet they are reasonable be- 








ings, and can be enlightened on this sub- 





ject. Whatthe public mind just now 
needs is a vigorous and prolonged discus- 
sion of the points at issue in the silver 
question. The time has come for this 
work, and for the friends of a sound cur- 
rency to bestir themselves, and pour in 
the light. 





_ 


GOLD, SILVER AND FREE COIN- 
AGE. 

GREAT SPEECH IN NEW YORK BY THE LATE 
SECRETARY WINDOM. 





SECRETARY WINDOMS great speech be- 
fore the New York Board of Trade ard 
Transportation on Thursday evening last, 
should be carefully read and studied by 
every business man in the country. 

Every line and word of that specch, 
made by one of the ablest, wisest and 
most faithful counselors the nation ¢ver 
had, should set all the silver cranks to 
thinking more seriously than ever about 
the dangers which will surely follow the 
passage of the coinage bill. Away with 
the thought of making this country the 
**dumping ground ” of all the silver min- 
ing speculating nations of the world, and 
away with the thought of more Govern. 
ment cheating in coining more mil- 
lions of eighty cent sham dollars. Give 
us henceforth one hundred cent dollars 
only. We arenow making the ten thou- 
sand criminals in our State-prisons laugh 
at the boldness of the silver kings and 
their helpers and abettors in Congress 
who are now conspiring, with the dash of 
the famed forty thieves, to cheat the 
world by compelling the United States 
Government, by law, to indorse and 
make perpetual the free coinage, 80 cent 
dollar, movement, 

If the damage resulting from the pro- 
posed measure could be confined to the 
silver speculators and the crazy-headed 
men—in and out of Congress—who are 
giving them a backing, honest and fair- 
minded people would keep silent. Nearly 
all the foreign nations on the globe 
are smiling at our present folly and 
blindness, and waiting to send their 
ship-loads of silver hither—worth only 
eighty cents for a given amount—and sell 
it with our Government stamp on it for 
one dollar in gold, and then freight their 
homeward-bound ships with the same. 
That is now admitted, by all sane business 
men, to be, practically, at the bottom of 
the whole business, All the Rothschilds 
and Barings of Europe are now waiting 
anxiously to see the United States plunge 
headlong into this wholesale cheating, 
free coinage, business for their special 
benefit. The quicker the matter is dis- 
posed of and buried out of sight, the bet- 
ter it will be for this nation’s good name 
and prosperity. Now see what the 
late Secretary Windom wisely said, last 
week, in his great speech on the silver 
question within an hour of his death: 

‘Free and unlimited coinage of silver by 
the United States, while the other great 
nations pursue an opposite policy, would 
invite all the owners of that metal through- 
out the world to exchange 37144 grains of 
pure silver, worth about 83 cents, for 23.22 
grains of pure gold, worth everywhere 
100 cents. Nearly all the nations of Europe 
are anxious to exchange their silver for 
gold, and they would at onc: accept so 
tempting an offer. The mint statistics of 
the Treasury Department show that the 
stock of full legal-tender silver in Europe 
amounts to $1,101,400,000, and that of this 
amount the banks of France, Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium hold $428/866,665. A large part of 
these vast stocks of silver would be ready 
for transfer to us at once, and the swiftest 
steamers would be employed to deliver it to 
the Treasury, in order that with the pro- 
ceeds the owners might buy gold exchange 
on Kurope before our stock of gold should 
be exhausted. 

** Would our own people await the arrival 
of these silver argosies from Europe before 
acting ? Not unless the Yankee has lost 
his quick scent of dauger and forgotten his 
cunning. Bank depositors, trust companies, 
the holders of United States notes and gold 
certificates would instantly leck up all the 
gold at command and then join the panic- 
inspired procession to the Treasury, each 
and all anxious to be in time to grasp the 
golden prize before it is too late. Probably 
before the swiftest ocean greyhound could 





land its silver cargo at New York the last 
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gold dollar within reach would be safely 
hidden away in private boxes and in the 
vaults of safe-deposit companies, to be 
brought out only by a high premium for 
exportation. This sudden retirement of 
$600,000,000 of gold, with the accompanying 
panic, would cause contraction and com- 
mercial disaster unparalleled in human ex- 
perience, and our country would at once 
* step down to the silver basis, when there 
would be no longer any inducement for 
coinage, and silver dollars would sink to 
their bullion value. 

“When the silver dollar ceases to have 
more value than the bullion it contains 
there wili be little inducement to coin our 
own silver, and the cost of transportation 
will prevent its coming from abroad. How, 
then, wil! unlimited coinage either expand 
the circulation or enhance the value of sil- 
ver? As if determined to omit nothing 
which might accelerate these results, the 
advocates of present free coinage insist that 
it shall not await the slow process of mint 
operations, but that the printiug- press shall 
be set to work providing certificates to be 
issuei for silver bullion at $1 for 37114 
grains. When this consummation shall be 
reached, as surely it will be if unlimited 
coinage be adopted under existing condi- 
tions, the tov ardent and impetuous lovers 
of silver will! sadly realize the truth uttered 
by the wise King of Israel]: ‘ He that loveth 
silver shall not be satisfied with silver.’ 

‘Mr. President and gentlemen, my sub- 
ject has tempted meto impose upon your 
patience. I will close by merely calling 
your attention to one other thing which 1 
deem very important, both to our commer- 
cial and financial interest, viz., the passage 
of the bill now pending in Congress for the 
establishment of an international bank to 
facilitate our exchanges with Mexico and 
Central and South America. New York is 
destined at no distant day to become the 
financial as well as the.commercial center 
of the world, and such an institution would, 
in my judgment, be a long step toward that 
end, as well as a most valuable instrumen- 
tality for the promotion of commerce with 
those countries. Give us direct and ample 
transportation facilities under the Ameri- 
can flag, and controlled by American citi- 
zens; a currency sound in quality and 
adequate in quantity; an international 
bank to facilitate exchanges, and a system 
of reciprocity carefully adjusted within the 
lines of protection ; and not only will our 
foreign commerce again invade every sea- 
but every American ip‘dustry will be quick- 
ened and our whole people feel the impulse 
of a new and enduring prosperity.”’ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE record of the past week in the spec- 
ulative world has been one of generally 
stagnant markets and a steadily declin- 
ing volume of business. As the short 
interest outstanding at the beginning of 
the week was large, the prices of securi- 
ties were somewhat higher at the close, 
the duliness having prohibited any very 
important purchases to cover. Stocks 
were not heavily offered for sale for long 
account; but in the present unsettled 
condition of affairs resulting from the 
silver agitation, there is no enthusiasm 
sufficient to move prices upward to any 
important extent. The change for the 
better in the temper of the street during 
the early part of the week was attributed, 
among the operators at the Stock Ex- 
change, to the belief that the chances of 
the passage of the free silver coinage 
bill and of the Force bill at the present 
session of Congress have been very much 
diminished. Other events at home and 
abroad served to increase the available 
supply of money at leading financial 
centers, and diminished fears of scarcity 
in the near future. It is a subject for 
congratulation that we have safely passed 
the period for the withdrawal of goods 
from bond under the old tariff; and that 
in spite of the large amount of money 
required therefor by our importing 
houses, the banks have lost only a small 
amount of reserve for the week. Mean- 
while efforts are constantly being made 
to improve the railway situation by pre- 
venting serious results of unrestrained 
competition, and with fair prospects of 
success, The supporters of the new 
Western Traffic Association assert that 
they are progressing satisfactorily in 
their efforts to unify the interests of the 
allied roads, and that the associated lines 
will surely be in position to cope success. 
fully with the diffoulties they are to en 
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counter in the present year. The outlook 
for traffic on the Western roads is nos as 
bright as it might be, and every addition- 
al mill per ton per mile obtained through 
harmony of operation will mean a great 
deal to the roads in the coming months, 
It is asserted that the heavy marketing of 
some of the Granger stocks for Chicago 
account during the past week have been 
in consequence of distrust of the ability 
of the roads to carry out their plans in 
this connection. The current returns of 
mest of the Granger roads, it is admitted, 
are poor, the Si. Paul and Burlington and 
Quincy statements being examples; but 
they merely give proof of the necessity 
for concerted action in the direction above 
indicated. Just now the gross returns of 
some of the roads in the extreme North- 
west are showing heavy increases, for the 
enormous crop of wheat is being moved; 
but tnis special condition is not expected 
to be of long duration. Manipulation of 
the industrials has fully occupied the pro- 
fessional traders; ani the opinion is gain- 
ing ground that it is time for the Stock 
Exchange to adopt measures to investi- 
gate the standing of some of these con- 
cerns, if not to abolish the ‘‘ Unlisted De- 
partment.” There seems to be no reason 
why dealings should be allowed in se- 
curitics of concerns as to whose condition 
insiders have always maintained the ut- 
most secrecy. 

The Lackawanna Company made its 
annual statement to stockholders this 
week, end its showing is in marked con- 
trast with those recently made by some 
other coal roads in the same territory. 
Gross earnings from all sources reached 
$40,688,645, and net earnings were $8 188, - 
786, against $7,594,035 the previous year. 
After the payment of interest on its own 
bonds and those of leased roads, a surplus 
of $2,860,292 remained. Abou’ $240,000 
was paid out of earnings for new rolling 
stock, side tracks, etc., leaving a balance 
of 10 per cent. for the stockholders. The 
stock paid 7 per cent. dividends. 

Our estimated figures of coal tonnage. 
presented last week, prove to have been 
nearly correct, The actual shipments of 
anthracite in 1890 were as below. For 
some reason the tigures have been with- 
held for some years previously: 


1890, 1889, 
BIS hod Sant eis saoeicncen ccs 7,527,600 7,128,694 
BME WON < cowl ccccescccasce 6,768,496 6,5(4,118 
Jorscy Contral .... 2.22.2... 0008 5,615,640 6.027.596 
Del., Lack. and Western ..... 5,792,769 5,502,045 
Delaware and Hudson......... 3.674.800 3,812,779 
Pennsylvania R. R..... .......4,017,600 3,884,976 
Pe: nsylvania Coal Co......... 1,428,485 1,335,974 
RS MOURA 1,029,785 1,217,528 


Total, tons.................35,855,174 85,407,710 


The percentages carried by each road 
were as follows: Reading, 20.97 per cent.; 
Lehigh Valley ,18.89; Jersey Centrai,15.98; 
Lackawanna, 15.54; Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Company, 10.55; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 10.45; Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany, 4 84; Erie, 1.94. The Reading, Le- 
high Valley, Lackawanna, Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Erie undershipped their old 
allotment. The production of coal in Feb- 
ruary is to be restricted to 2,000,000 tons, 
making 5,000.000 tons for the first two 
months of the year. A change in the 
Reading’s methods of conducting its busi- 
ness in anthracite, which is regarded as 
somewhat significant, is the substitution 
of the Lehigh Valley for the Jersey Cen- 
tral as its tidewater connection. 

The loan market during the week con- 
tinued very easy in tone, and a further 
reduction in rates is to be recorded. This 
condition has resulted largely from the 
continued flow of currency to this city 
from the interior, and also from remit- 
tances in settlement of sales of commer- 
cial paper to out-of-town dealers. Rates 
for call money on active stock collateral 
have ranged between 1} per cent. and 5 
per cent., but the ruling rate for the week 
has not been above 24 or 3 pe" cent. The 
banks were again compelled by the heavy 
offerings of private bankers to make a 
further reduction in their rate for call 
money. It now stands at about 4 per 
cent., but they have been putting out 
very little at that rate. The supply of 
time money on the market hag also 
been hetter, aud business has been 


dove in this department on 4 basia of 





44@5 per cent., according to the duration 
of the loan and the character of the 
collateral offered. The demand for com- 
mercial paper from city banks is noticea- 
bly better, and the distribution of fair 
lines in the country is also an easier mat- 
ter. Rates are lower than a week ago; 
and now stand at about 5 @ 54 per cent. 
for indorsed receivables, either long or 
short, and 54 @ 6 per cent. for single 
names having four months to run. The 
paper most freely offered is made by job- 
bing houses in the grocery and dry goods 
trades. The bank statement reflected 
both the heavy receipts of currency from 
the country, and the almost equally heavy 
payments into the Treasury for customs. 

Sales of bang stocks for the week ending 
January 31st, 1891: 


AMOPICOR... 6. 00.0200000 214 Piesnccses: exccncces | 825 

280 St. Nicnolus.......... 120 

Central......... sc. 129 | Tradesmen’s......... 300 
2 = OBLOFD.. 0. ccccccsces 100% 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan. 51. Jan. %. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $389,688,998 $385,557,200 Inc. $4,151,700 
Specie.........+. 90,268,900 = =—-:90, 162,000 Inc. 106,900 
Legaltenders.. 36,435,400 35,295,600 Inc. 1.139,800 
Deposits......... 411,044,700 405,471,300 Inc. 5,578,400 
Circulation..... 3,505,000 3,562,600 Dec. 57,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.......-.+ $90,268,9.0 $90,162,000 Inc. $106,900 
Legal tenders.. 36,435,400 55,295,600 Inc. 1,139,800 
Total reserve... $126,704,300 $125,457,60) Inc. $1,246,700 
Reserve requ’d 
against dep'ts 102,761,175 101,367,825 Inc. 1,393,350 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements..... 25,943,125. 24,089,775 Dec 146,650 
Excess of reserve Feb. Ist, 1890............+++- 14,268,450 
UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 
SG, TR, ORANG OR 00's secc0s ces -cccsccsse 101% 
4368. ISL, COUPON nc. cece coccccecccccees 108 nes 
4m, TERE, MORNE. occ ccccccccccccosecee ¢ -120 V6 
do. ex-stamped......... o + Seeense -l18 11946 
Qe TERs Gc cknoce coctnencoececéte cesses 120 12144 
do. CIEE: on civvcccevceete f Sau 118 119% 
CurPOmey Gas WTB... cccccccccsce. cocccsees « 109 eee 
Currency 6S, 1896 ......cccccecccceccccccccves 112 
GUEIGMST GR, TI cc vccce. secccccccccscccceces 14 
Curremey G6, BBBB...cccce cccocccccccrsccccccs ij 
CUBTOR ER, TB cc cscccccctvececcccssee od 120 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was steady on 
account of the scarcity of bills, The 
rates for actual business were as follows, 
viz.: Sixty days 4.843, demand 4.863, ca- 
bles 4.874. Commercial bills were 4 83}. 
The supply of cotton bills was small. 

Silver bullion certificates for 11,000 
ounces sold on Saturday at 1024@1024. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Chamber ot Commerce, in its fortb- 
coming annual report, will give to the 
public some very interesting statistics in 
regard to Trade and Finance in New 
Yerk during the year ending June 30th, 
1890, as compared with that of other 
sections of the United States, the total 
figures showing the heaviest business on 
record. Here are the facts: The total 
value of foreign imports received here 
was $527,497,196; at all other ports, $295,- 
789,539, and for the entire country, $823,- 
286,735. The total value of domestic 
exports for this port was $370,322.430: 
for all other ports, $510,753,587; for the 
entire country, $881,076.017. The total 
foreign commerce of this port in 1889- 
90 was $913,665,600, as against $1,733,- 
263,839 for all ports of the United States. 
This shows an increase at this port of 
$36,857,490, and of $120,126,2Uu6 at all 
ports in the country. 

The total value of merchandise, coin 
and bullion imported into and ¢xported 
from this port in 1889-90 in American 
vessels were $113,432,031; in foreign ves- 
sels, $793.206.169. The total values for all 
ports were $222,023.679 for American 
vessels, and $1,432,409,454 for foreign 
vessels, 

‘**Uncle Rufus” Hatch, during his 
palinydays in Wall Street, once hada 
special and private order from Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt to buy 100,000 shares of 
stocks, as named, at the market price. 
The order was filled very nearly, and 
‘*Uncle Rufus” said, smilingly, after three 
o’clock, it was the * biggest day’s work 
I ever had.” His checks on his banks 
the next day for stocks thus bought for 
Commodore Vanderbilt and others, he 
said, amounted to over four million dole 
Jars, Very few such orders have ever 
heen given to any one hoyse in New York 











With the new year there went into ef- 
fect an amendment to the constitution of 
the Clearing House Association, of this 
city, which gives authority to i‘s Com- 
mittee to scrutinize all the banks, trust 
companies or firms which clear through 
members of the Association, as is now 
exercised in regard to the banks which 
are members. The Clearing House Com- 
mittee has expressed its opinion that any 
bank which clears for an outside ivstitu- 
tion should keep a reserve equal to twen- 
ty-five per cent. of its deposits, whether 
it is amenable to the national law require- 
ments on this point or not, This step will 
strengthen the Clearing House Associa- 
tion materially ,for while the action of the 
Committee is not mandatory, its authority 
in the granting of ciearing privileges to 
members of the Association is likely to 
give decided weight to its recommenda- 
tions. : 

**Old Hutch,” as he is called, of Chi- 
cago, the famous grain speculator, whose 
wealth at one time was estimated at from 
ten to twenty millions, has decided, under 
great pressure from his family and 
friends, to transfer the remnant left of 
his fortune to trustees and retire from 
business as a speculator. 

The cashier of one of Boston’s national 
banks says that his bank bas already 
established the practice of inserting the 
condition in all its notes and mortgages 
that they must be paid in gold coin or its 
equivalent. This is done in anticipation 
of the passage of a free-coinage bill, and 
is an indication of what will become the 
general practice in New York and else- 
where if that bill becomes a law. 

It is recalled that the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1878, when the greenback 
foolishness was current, passed an act 
that ali Massachusetts State obligations 
should be paid in gold coin or its equiva- 
lent, and the consequence was that the 
State’s credit abroad was even better than 
that of the United States. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
authorized the Columbus National Bank 
of thisjcity. Wm. F. Foster, President of 
the new bank, says the bank will 
open its doors March 1st with a capi- 
tal of $200,000 and a surplus of $100,- 
000. Itis situated at Columbus Avenue 
and Ninety-fourth Street, and will be the 
only bank on the West side between Sev- 
enty-second and One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fifth Streets. It will be fitted with safe 
deposit vaults. J. P. Woodbury, Vice- 
President of the First National Bank of 
Marshalltown, Ia., is Vice-President of 
the Columuus Bank, and will reside in the 
city. A. G. Glick, formerly Cashier of 
the First National Bink of Marshalltown, 
is to be made cashier. These officers, 
with T, F. Paul and T. N. Foster, form 
he first beard of directors, and complete 
the list of stockholders. The Messrs. Fos- 
ter interested in the bank and Mr. Paul 
are of the Foster & Paul Glove Company. 

The annual report of the State Assessors 
has been submitted to the Legisla- 
ture. The returns of several counties 
filed in the office of the State Comptroller 
show that the assessed value of real estate 
in 1890 was $3,298 323,931, and personal 
property, $385.329,131. This is an increase 
over 1889 of $116.224 305 real estate, and 
of personal, $31,071,575, In 1889 the 
personal paid 9 93 per cent. of the State 
tax, and in 1890 11.02 per cent. In 1867 
the personal paid 25.39 per cent. In 1867 
the State tax paid by personal was $3,207,- 
574. In 1867 the assessed value of real 
estate was $1,237,703 092. The assessed 
personal was $436 404 633. Based on the 
value of realty in 1890 the lossin personal 
in the two decades has added to the bur- 
dens of real estate $8.729,809. The full 
value of the real estate is estimated at 
$5,035,609,000, and the personal fully as 
much. The increased real value in the 
rural districts is the result of higher rates 
of assessment, while in the cities it is due 
mainly to improved and new buildings 
and appreciated property. 

In the course of a lecture on ‘“‘ An Ideal 
Bank,” delivered by Vice President, J. G. 
Cannon of the Fourth National Bank of 
New York, before the Institute of Ac- 
counts at the University Building Tuesday 
evening, the lecturer said; ‘Jt is a too 


coramon impression that fora young man 














February 5, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








entering a banking institution there is 
little or no prospect beyond sitting on a 
stool, digging at figures, at a salary of a 
$1,000 a year. To my mind, however, 
ambitious, intelligent young men cannot 
enter a better field to-day than the field of 
banking. Brains are needed there. The 
caliber of young men now in the business 
is not to my mind as high as it should be, 
and capable young men entering the race 
are,if they prove worthy, bound to be 
picked out for distinctive positions.” 

The Free-coinage Committee in Wash- 
ington now want information from those 
who come before them on the silver ques- 
tion as follows: 


‘* First.— What effect has the depreciation 
of the commercial price of silver by one- 
fifth in Europe and the United States he- 
low its coinage price of fifteen and one-half 
to one of gold had on the price of products 
and of wages in the silver-standard coun- 
tries? 

**Second.—What effect has the deprecia- 
tion of silver by one-fifth as compared with 
gold had on the price of products in this 
country which aresent to Europe in compe- 
tition with the products of silver-stan¢ ard 
countries: also in wages in this couutry? 

“Third.—What effect would it have on 
the prices of products and wages in this 
country to go to silver monometalism at 
16 to 1 of gold, with silver and gold at their 
present commercial ratio? 

‘* Fourth.—Would or would not the free 
coinage of silver in this country alone, at 
its present commercial ratio to gold, have 
the same economic effect as the immediate 
reduction of our gold coin by one fifth in 
weigat? 

‘The Committee, Mr. Walker added, will 
not report the bill to the House until they 
have thoroughly investigated the question 
as it is now presented to them, and will re- 
port to the House as soon as that can be 
done.”’ 

DIVIDENDS, 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
oftice, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
February Ist on the following bonds: 

Galveston, Harrisburg and Sa Antonio (Eastern 
Division) Ist mortgage, # per c 

Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
gage 7 per cent. 

The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of three 
per cent., payable February Ist. 


Letters | Investment 
me Securities 
Credit. . ; 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
nvestments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


(Main Line) Ist mort- 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
The Clark, & 5 Leonard Is Investment Co., 
n. Ne ia 
WM. M. CLARK Presiden’ a McDONALD, 
sic Pre M. HONARD. Treasurer 
PITAL, $200,0 00. 

We eeann' ae for sale first mortgage loans, se- 
cured by improved farms and Lincoin city propers) 
wrth at least 2446 times the amount of the -e 
a my payment of interest and princi: We abe 

ave for sale School District Municipa # County 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


E MAKE SUssTANTIAL INVESTMENTS 
no, >0' 

Aberdeen and Puastt City. tor: non- residents.and 

guarantee 12 per cent. per annum on in- 

vestments for one to five years, or will loan your 

at 8 per cent. on improved real estate securi- 

ties. 300 ACR«S of water fron property with 26 

good ounes and stores on same for $50,000 c ish. worth 

F100 000. Write for particulars. Ali communications 

nswered. RDAN & SICKELS, 309 California 
Bik., Tacoma, Wash. 


THE INGERSOLL INVESTMENT CO., 


DEALERS 1N 
DENVER REAL ESTATE AND TRUST 
DEED LOANS, Denver. Colo. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, President. 
CHAS. E. SEO et ae ol bape: President 
ANk B. SPALDING, Secy. and Treas. 
ikaw D. INGERSOLL, Counsel. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than peaver, Colorado. Must of 
the property purchased b oy us for non-residents, dur- 
ing the last year, has advanced from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Mh or maps and references. 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEER & CO.,. Denver. Colo. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP 
Mortgages, In Securities Real Estate 

















Jonny lEvEnA, G, «3 F. Gooren, Wa. V. CAROLIN, 
Pres Vice-Pres’t. Sec, and Treas. 


Capital $100,000. 


NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
15 WALL ST. NEW YORK. 


6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities, 


We offer for sale CAR TRUSTS, in large »nd small 
amounts, given us on sales of RAILWAY EQUIP- 
MENT, bearing 6 per cent. interest, at PAR and ac- 
crued interest. These are secu by lien on the 
equipments sold, until all pay ments are made, with 
generally acash payment or 25 per cent at time oy 
—— and ——— or quarterly payments pane 
continuing for one ta five years. A DESIRABLE 
FORM O INVESTMENT ‘OR THOSE WISHTNG 
TO “TURN OVER” THEIR MONEY, payments on 
account of [otaripal and interest being made at 
short intervals, thus insuring a a y ——_ 
ing percentage of securit ;an8 giving rtu 
nity for reinvestment: CH PAYM ENTS Mn ING 
THEM, IN T MUCH MORE THAN A6 PER 
CENT. INVESTMENT 

All details of ~ i etc., attended to by as 
without charge. Further particulars on application. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL par INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large profits,shou'd investignss the plans of 


THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT Co, 


Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich uatural gas belt of Indiana; population doubled 
within tnree years; factories attracted by natural gas; 
very desirable p operty; honest management: large 
and speedy profits expected. Write for particulars to 
HATUAWAY INVESTMENT CO.. z 

20 and 22 Trust Building, Kochester, N.Y. 


$50,000 wanted in Portland, ORE- >» 
|GON. to add to a like amountof home 
capital, to engage in a general whole 
janie and retail Stationery, Printing, = 
| Binding. idthogranting t- Legal 
ank business. A big field to o rate|s 

BUSINESS |, and rapidly filling u Print ing * 
Business already estabi shed. for 
full particulars address for two 'S 
weeks, 


GEO. H. HIMES, 
P O. Box 154. Portland, 0 R EGON: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
For any information address, GAMWELL 

WARNER, Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wasn. 
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ral (Salem its center). tile acres. 
Grass always green. Climate peed — winter a 
parndise EV for in 
valids ! Colle- 


re hools, Churches. Lands low-priced, but rising. 
Farmers ath aay Send 
stam >For linea, pammniet 
to BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, (State Capital) Ore 


Gz ON DEPOSITS Se" 
7% ON DEPOSITS ‘orem 


Amounts trom $5 to $5,000 
We can refer you to many prominent clergymen, edu- 
cators, bankers and other well-known ST 
HE PROVIDENT TRUS CO., 
36 Brom@ecld| ie i eoerTek. MAS 
AS. E. GIBSON, Vecsidens. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Having paid-up capital of ‘,0'0, loans money on 
Real Estate in Missouri only, where valuesare staple 
and the property real and easily tound. Ten years’ 
experience. $4,060,000 loaned without loss, tne result 
of acareful local business in a good country. 

Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investwent of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
compos todo business in New York. For particulars 
address. 

MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri, 








The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THe NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wy. S. WILtIAMs. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 





6% 1% 8% 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans, Municipal Bonds. 








M. Mu h e 
poe ety Spolk pokune Fallen W ington. 
DENVER 


REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 
the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than Jand the same distance from tbe center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who nave 5 never — the property 
~ madein from three to five years, 
saa and Ay information furnished upon 1 


CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


UNION INVESTMENT 00. 
fet} Capital, $1.000,000 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. of the net profi's to the investors. 
Recommended ed ankers and Business 
men of Kansas C T. 
National Bank Stock—8 per cent, divi- 
dends. 
Free of taxes. 


OF. Pace, Treas, } UNION Investment Co. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU LU TH is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and all points east, wre eh as Chic: 7 
and being more than 300 MI ARTH 
WEST, it hasa much lar ~ B11" country, which 
is in the’ infancy of development. Duluth 18 THOU. 
ing io pulation at the rate of nearly TEN THOU. 

» yon. and such wonderful growth: insures 
a rapid vance in real esta’ Write for reading 
mater, andif you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and o wll_ send full information. with maps, etc, 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Du: uth, Minn. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 fee 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, tw 

stories with basement. A 1leng established tenants 
monthly reotal $275. Price $52.000. 4% cash, balanc 

on go time with 8 per cent interest. T? tle perfec 

This property will double in valuein afew years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount —- Write for Particulars and Refer 


a estm 
Per <3 





era 


Seud for circulars. 











ences hear yo 
Uaston RANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


TEBRAGEA JAY nD, AEDST 





. Debentures kN by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. [nterest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. Nec 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references {yrnished it desired. Cor- 





Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigne: call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place toinvest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under coostruction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 population in five years. bor full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 








The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 





“WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.” 





lis on the lakes. 


decade. 


and Bt L OLD 


pride. 


one of the grandest drives on the continent. 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Capital and Undivided Profits, $420,000. 
PORTLAND, Dec. 2th, 1890. 


Having done a large and constantly increas- 
ing business with Riggen & Holbrook, Iam 
warranted, from evidence of their able busi- 
ness management, in expressing the opinion 
that they are dec idedly progressive, and at 
the same time conservative, and are a finan 
aeny ape and solid tirm. Further thao 
this, 1 y personal acquaintance with 
them I  pellevethem | to be highly honorable 
men, with the disposition as well as the 
ability to carry out to the full all agreements 
they may make. 





R. L. DURHAM, Cashier. 








PORTLAN Is to the Pacific Northwest what Chicagois tothe Old West, and her 

future promises greater growth than any city west of the great metropo_ 
As it is an axiom that where population centers property advances in proportion, all 
that is necessary tor successful real estate speculations is to be assured of the permanency of growth, 
and then buy. No person can study the advantages of Portland, THE ONLY GREAT RAILWAY CENTER 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES, without saying her increase of 169 per cent. during the last ten years, placing 
her the 68th city in the Union against the 110th, in 1880, must be far more than maintained during the next 
Ever s‘nce we entered the real estate business in 1881 we have had our eyes fixed on the grand 
EIGHTON HOMESTEAD, overlooking the Columbia, less 
than thirty blocks from th- business center, as the most desirable tract on the peninsula, Portland’s 
At last we have secured this splendid property, and now place it upon the market as 


IRVINGTON PARK 204 believe it the cheapest property in the United States. 


object is to SELL Quick and make the broadest possible distribution of it, hence we offer it at $125.00 
to $175.00 per lot, at $5.00 down and $5.90 per month, without interest, or 10 per cent. 
off for spot cash. It will have all improvements, such as city water, five cent electric transportation, incan- 
descent lights, and is on tne famous PENINSULAR BOULEVARD, '0 feet wide, which will be 
Tae surrounding adii‘ious are dotted over with handsome 
residences, have fine walks, shade trees, graded and acadamized streets, and IRVINGTON PARK 
is sure to be the very center of the ¢/ite residence portion of Portland. 
jot upon which the purchaser has not made money, but this is the best thing we have ever offered. 
You must decide quick, a5 we expect to sell every lot as the result of our February advertising. 
Remit $10.00 as first payment on a pair of 
more if you can handle them, and it will prove THE 
BEST SPECULATION OF YOUR LIFE, Con- 
tract on first payment. 
choice, save on the Boalevard, where inside lots are $150.00» 
corner3 $200.00, but not less than four, three inside and one 
corner, sold on this street. All lots 25 by 100 feet, with alley 
in rear. DO NOT DELAY, BUT REMIT AT 
ONCE and allow us to make selection and we will give 
you the most desirable unsold lots on the plat. 
tisement will not appear again. 

maps and circulars on application. 


RIGGEN & HOLBROOK, 


Our 


We have never sold a Portland 
lots, or 
All lots level. No 


Title perfect. 


This adver- 
Fall particulars, plats, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





alley 


labor placed thereon. 





vestment 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





or more at from $55 to 


(et that Government DUD 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 

roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying for all 
You can buy this land of the Oregon 


Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
$75 per acre. 


er- 


‘A. L. CLARKE. Pres. a 
O.M. MCELHINN BY Vice- Pres.C.P.WEBSTER,Cashier 
DFWING &SON 18 Wall St. Agents. 
ss A. SMITH. 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Rank. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CQ, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00 
Debentares, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


. J. DEAN. 
W. 8S. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVEST- 
PER sIQUS Ry RA SOKA: CATTLE 


pa PER FOR We take from responsible 
farmers six to AL, in ws notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. correspondence solicited. 


WM. GORDON, 

j Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 

THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed.............. 82,000,000 00 








Vice-Pres’ts. 











Paid in (cagh)..............6.- 000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits, "396, 716 85 
BBOEB. 00 cccccccccccccccgeccccsece 11,168,685 04 


The weli-known firm of accountants, Barrow. 
Wade. Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as published .June “BOth, 1890, appended thereto 
the following certiticate: 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890, 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 

NEW YORE, l6th Oct., 190. 


6 PER CENT. BON pS AND DEBENTURES 
-R CEN FCERTIFIO ATES, RUNNING 


ARS 
ALL FIRST-C LAns INV ESTHENT SECURITIES 


ph 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England, 
Pbila.. 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston. 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City, Missour 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-............--§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 














Umited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Beweooutors, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 








' 
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JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 
First oe e Loans. 


Highest testimonials of tanding. Thorovgh 
experience. rye Fates of terest. Choice West+rn 
eben 1] 


JOHNSON, ‘a7 sane & BROWS, 


Hastings. Neb. 





* There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 

OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 
paying securities to investmevts in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 


re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Re 
NEY,NEBRASK‘A, offers, not only asaplace 
of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souis, where good churches, bigh grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., at a 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water aud 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam. boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers ali of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience ard acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 


Kearney, Nebraska. 
Ai EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 





“I]t is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
who will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

_ T r ee 
DENV ER 

STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city In the West. Investors in Denver 
reality cannot failto realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know'edge of values 
gained by fifteen years residence and five years 
active real estate business. 

5 Can place $5,000 2 yrs., $8,(003 yrs., and $10.00 5 yrs. 
at 8 per cent. wae rly, and on the very best first 
mortgage security 


F STOODARD, 28 ten Bat, Dee, 
8s REAL ESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on productive city and farm property. 
Geeod security, perfect title, and prompt 
payment of interest aerantecd. 
i iret Class bank ro rences. 
A.A. W ILLIAMS 
105 East Main Street. Trinidad, Colorado. 


Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. { am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Ll be nate or 
Tut IND+PENDENT, New York City, or Lockw 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


E.B CHANDLER, SAN AnTONIO, TEx. 
Agent for the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Kdinburgh. Scotland. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our facilities for securing a ehoice line of farmers’ 

paper running for from six to nine months, and se- 
cured by cattie being fattened for market, afford 
every element of security and investigation. 

Such paper is obtained by the Company through the 
following named associated banks, to wit: The First 
National Bank, Ida.Grove, lowa; the Danbury State 
Bank, Danbury, Iowa; the Battle Creek Sav ings Bank, 
Battle Creek. lowa; the First Ute Bank, Ute, lowa: 
the German State Bank, Holstein, lowa; the Bank of 
Cushing, Cushing, lowa; the Farmers’ State Bank, 
Emerson, Neb. it is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 per cent. rte best of ref- 
erences given. C orrespondeuce soli it 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Westera cities for real estate investments and 











loans. Itis no longer necessary for Eastern capital 
ip to take Ls ee o> or om gatet ity. 
usiness for mutua 


THE HICKS & “L BAILEY. INVESTMENT COMPANY 


St. 
pI, THE yo People’ . ‘Savings 
Depoatt Rank. Denver 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-resident 
Hundreds have made money under our directio 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us for opportunities. References: National 
Banks of Denver. 

Wolfe, Webb and Chittenden Investment Company, 
912 17th St. 





MYERS & WHIPPLE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REAL ESTATE and INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 
We take pleasure in answering our correspondence 


promptiy and fully. Our securities cannot be sur- 
passed by any city of its size in tLe world. 


United States Trust Co. 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa legal bm gmages A for moneys pe 
into st and is authorized to os guarding 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, an 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busines 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


YA 

ow CHARLES 8. 
WALTER PHELPS, 

D. “WiLLis JAMES. 

JOHN A. STEWART, a 

ERASTUSCORNING. Albany, WM. D. SLOANE. 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADs#S, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB. 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Brochiyn 

GEO. HENRY WARREN, GEORGE I. VIsTO 

GBORGE BLIss. WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Lou!s G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver, Cole, 

Improved inside city reat estate a specialt 4 

Private residences and business blocks built and 
rented or sold. 

Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in  aaies inside or unimproved outside city prop- 
erty. 








First mortgage loans, approved by 1st 
Oum t. Bank. Fairhaven. Puget Soun —_ 
Quinasci Northern (Manitoba i Ry. 
respondence invited. FRANK J 

[i )o:: Iton & Reynolds. Fairhaven. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah, 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Address 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 
LURAY, STANLEY AND SHENANDOAH, 
PAGE COUNTY. VIRGINIA. 

Tavestments made by us throughout Virginia. 


(OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are rec 

nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments 45 ~ye to the publi Cc. 








Messrs. Hiram arty ! & Son, new York City, 
| nage | Morton, Blis: Co., New York Cit 


y- 
. Williams, E: of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York Cit; a 


F. D. Gr Chicags , of the “National Safe Deposit Com 
c: 


pany, © i: I. 
F.A.S sq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, 


Mas 
the Bast theB — Banks and Investors throughout 
e E 


Ralicited 


JOHN M. ownne, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DIVIDENDS. 


New York Memon sy. EXCP ANGE BANK 
ORK, Januar a. 1891. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day dec'ared a dividend of three (3) per 
cent.. payable on and after February Ist, out of the 
earnings of the six months ending January 3ist. 
ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier. 


( FFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, NO. 23 
Broad St. ( Milis Building), New York, Jan. 27,1891. 
Coupons due February Ist, 1s@1, from the bonds of 

the following co mpenice will be paid on and after 

that date at this o 

7 per 


Texas and New Orleans R. R. Co. Ist Mtge. 7 
cent. Main Line. 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio R’y Co. Ist 
Mtge. 6 per cent. zeevete Division 
IMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


The following coupons are payable at the office of 
Holland Trust Company, No. 7 Wall Street, on and 
after February 2d, '891: 

WASHINGTON WATER COMPANY. 
DELAWARE WATER COMPANY. 

MARSHALL WATER WORKS COMPANY. 

FOND DU LAC STREET RAILWAY CO. 
CAMPBELL HALL CONNECTING R. R. CO. 
BENNINGTON WATER POWER AND LIGHT CO. 


GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


ELECTIONS. 
































DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and jobdbing center of tne 
Northwest. MORTGAGE Ns, 6 per cent. 
Tper cent. and 8 per cent., according to the class ot 
property and location, F irst class Eastern and West- 
ern retevenors, 

Ss. M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 








DELAWARE, Lie at suns & Wueenee 8. —. Co.) 


Ww YORK, 5 
HE ANNUAL. MEETING “VOR RTHE ELECTION 
of managers and officers of this company will 
be held at No. 26 Exchange Place, on Tuesday, b’ebru- 
ary 24th, 1891. 
The polls will oper at 10 and close at 11 A.m 
Thetransfer beens will close February 4th and open 


February 25th, 
FRED. F F. CHAMBERS, ate 





Buchanan, Virginia. 


The undersigned can invest your money with per 
fect safety and can give you a profit on all invest- 
ments made by us. Write for particulars. 


Edmunds, Bowyer & Walker, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS. __ 
EDWARD HAMMETT, 


(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 


\HVESTMENT., SECURITIES. 


Correspondence invi 





HANOV we FIRE twpumares Gemrery, 
No. 40 NASSAU STRE i} 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION, HELD on THE 
12th instant, the tollowing gentlemen were 
chosen Directors: 
I. Remsen Lane, James P. Wallace, William H. 
lee, Henry Adams, Paul Worth, William A. Brown, 
dison F. Roberts, E. L. Corning, Arthur B.Graves, 
Salem Wales, Isaac T. Smith, Samuel E. Howard, 
R. H. Hoadley. Chas. G. Landon, John L. Riker 
Aretas Blood, Albert Mathews, ©. F. Moulton, David 
Samuel Thorne, George A. Crocker, 
. Flint, Wm. D. Sloane, Samuel Shethar, 
. K. Wallace, Henry E. Hawley, William L. 
Strong, geseem Heslehurst, William B. Leonard, 
ose ¢. D. Juilliard. C. L. Roe. 


"Ana the following gentlemen + chosen Inspect- 
ors of e* next annual yee Marquis C. Gasper, 


bby heo. ntoa 

a su quent meetin of the Board. Mr. I. 
REMSEN tan on near ously re-elected Presi- 
ice- President. 


dent, and Mr.C <'* ROE, V 





C. I. ROE, Vice-President and Secretary. 
JANUARY 167TH, 1991, 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been nothing in the experi- 
ence of the past week to cause jubilation 
in dry goods circlés, nor, on the other 
hand, any reason for depression of spirit. 
The fact is, that matters are progressing 
in rather a hum-drum way. The demand 
at first hands has proved irregular, occa- 
sional days of fair activity being sand- 
wiched between others unmistakably 
dull, the aggregate trade for the week 
being hardly up to expectations, and cer- 
tainly below the experiences of the past 
two years at the corresponding periods. 
The attendance of out-of-town buyers 
keeps up well, but their operations are 
marked by a good deal of conservatism— 
a characteristic noticeable also this week 
in the orders received by mail and wire. 
The complete break-down of telegraphing 
facilities during the early part of the 
week had some effect on the latter de- 
mand; but even allowing for that, it was 
unmistakably slow. In jobbing circles 
the season is opening but slowly, and 
the hopes entertained a few weeks ago of 
a good business during the latter half of 
January have not been realized. Collec- 
tions in the West and Northwest are very 
fair, but reports from the South show an 
irregularity not previously noticeable. 
This is attributed mainly to the fact that 
many planters are refusing to part with 
their cotton just now, thus inducing in 
some parts an artificial monetary strin- 
gency among jobbers and retailers, large- 
ly dependent upon this class for their 
trade, 
COTTON GOODS, 


For staple cotton goods the demand at 
first hands has resulted in only a moder- 
ate business being done. A few of the 
large jobbers have reported a fair pack- 
age business, but the general experience 
has not been very encouraging. The ten- 
dency of prices has not been affected by the 
reduced buyingin any but fancy printed 
fabrics, these still being irregular, with a 
weak appearance. Brown cottons, on the 
other hand, are very firm, and some makes 
suitable for conversion purposes have 
been raised 24 to 5 per cent., while other 
plain cottons are cccasionally sold ‘at 
value” only, an indication ot a probable 
advance later on. Woven wash dress 
halo continue in pretty good reqnest 

jobbers and retailers. Print cloths 
are unaltered at 3c. per yard for 64x64’s, 
and 29 16c. per yard for 56x60's, with a 
fair request thereat from printers. 





READING NOTICES. 


po us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, it is not conven- 
ient for a subscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of his subscription and in 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card | request to that effect. 


oo 


FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


MADAM PORTER’S Cough Balsam has been before 
the public as an effectual, pleasant and reliaole rem- 
edy for coughs and colds for more than fifty years. 
This fact is of itself a sufficient guarantee of the 
efficacy of this exceedingly valuable remedy. It is 
to-day prepared with as much care and is as success- 
ful in its results as fifty yearsago. It is kept onsale 
by probably every druggist in the United States. 





THE American Book Publishing Company, is an 
amalgamation of three school book pobliesing ouses 
in New York, and one trom Cincinnati hen it 
was formed, the prediction was freely made that the 
price of school books would goup. Mr. Cathcart, of 
the Company, says, however, that so far from this 
being the case, their enlarged facilities have enabled 
them to put the price of .—* bocks down from 
ten totwenty percent. He further says that com- 
peting firms have been obliged to follow suit. 


4 LINENE COLLARS. 


Our readers will be interested in the adver- 
tisement of the Reversible Collar Company on 
the last page of this week's pepe, They make 
the celebrated Linene goods, which they manu- 
facture into collars and cuffs in many _ styles 
and shapes. Those who have not seen and worn 
these goods will be surprised to find them exceeding- 
ly acceptable. They are perfect fitting, fashionable, 
and always ready for use; and not the least to be said 
in their favor is that they can be laundered in a satis- 
factory manner. 


GOOD FOR ALL THREE. 


THE greatest good for the greatest number is the 
mark aimed at by al! reforme:s. and to reach it se- 
cures the greatest acclaim of fame that can be had. 
Itisa thing for tke consumer, for the msnufac- 
turer, for the newspapers, when an article of merit is 
put upon the market, is made known by newspaper 
advertising, and, tbrough a series of years, proves its 
worth to lessen labor in miilions of homes. profits the 
newspapers. and gives its makers a fair living. 
Pearline, the great washing powder mancfactured 
by James Pyle & Sons. New York, has done all this. 
If it isnot making labor easier in your home, it is 
your fault. Something of its history is made plain in 
an advertisement in anothercoilumn. .- 











INVESTORS will notice the advertisement of The 
Ingersoll Investment (€ompany, of Denver, Colo., 
va succeeds to the businessof Edwin D. Inger- 
so 


Mr. Ingersoll is best known in connection with the 
organization of the ‘“* Work for Railroad Men,” under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian’ Associa- 
tion, throughout the United States and Canadas. 
When Messrs. Morris K. Jesup, Wm. E. vodge, 
Jr., Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., and their aneocinees 
took hold of this work, they soon secured Mr. Inger- 
soll as chief organizer. His retemtion by these men 
for eleven years in that position, and the results at- 
tained are a evidence of Mr. Ingersoll’s integ- 
riWite and capacit 
en seeatres’ health from overwork compelled 

him to change, he became interestea in ) al 
Colo., and began to deal in Real Estate and Loa: 

His success in this line has been as marked as in ihe 
other 

We know from reliable sources that bis clients are 
rejoicing over large returns from investments made 
through him, and are advising their friends to send 
spare funds to The Ingersoll Investment Com pany. 


FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 


THERE are thousands of brain workers and sed- 
entary people who need a certain amount of exer- 
cise, but who really do not know how to go about to 
secure what shall be, under ail the circumstances, 
the best. There are a variety of exercising ap- 
paratus now made, very many of them of great val- 
ue toall sedentary people, and,in fact.to any one 
who cannot go out in the po rol air and take exercise 
by bicycle or horse-back ridir 

, The arraganpet Machine ‘Company. whose adver- 








TO OUR READERS. 


The Critic of last week said: 


“THE INDEPENDENT, in the forty-two years 
of its history, hasseldom published a larger or 
more varied mass of reading-matter than is 
contained in its issue of this week.” 


Coming from so high and creditable a 
source as The Critic, it is quite unnecessary 
“that we should say anything in our own 
praise. Instead, we intend that every num- 
ver of THE INDEPENDENT shall reflect fully 
what we are doing and what we propose to 
do, which is to make [HE INDEPENDENT in- 
valuable to every thinking, mtelligent per- 
son in the land. 

We receive, in the course of a year, thou- 
sands of appreciative letters from our read- 
ers and subscribers, and they otten take the 
form of the following: 


GREENWICH, N. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Inclosed find check for ten dollars, for which 
send THE INDEPENDENT to the five subscribers 
named. I cannot very well afford todo with- 
out it. Yourstruly, * * * 


Altho THE INDEPENDENT is, perhaps, 
without a rival in its particular sphere in 
the world, as being the most valuable 
religious and literary weekly, the regular 
subscription price is so low that it only 
costs six cents a week, or $3.00 a year, to 
subscribe for it in the regular way, while 
in clubs of five or more, this exceedingly 
low price is still further reduced to about 
four cents a week. Nearly all of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of ourclub rates 
and renew for two years, paying $5.00, or 
three years, paying $7.00, or four years pay- 
ing $8.50, or five years paying $10.0v. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


J., Jan. 29th, 1891. 








Three months......$ 75 | Six months..... $1 59 
Four months.....,.. 1 00} One year ...... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers....... .. 500 
Three years to une subscriber...... 70 
Three subscribers one year each... . 700 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............ 80 
Five years to one subscriber ..... Pita 10 00 
Five subscribers one yeareach .. ........ 10 0 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 


Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


We wish to caution our subscribers in re- 
gard to the use of postal notes. Being made 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send 
through the mail than bank-notes. We 
cannot be responsible for the loss of any re. 
mittance not made in accordance with the 
directions given on our thirty-first page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 





to any oo asking J for it. Individuals 


ound elsewhere. and who have 
been regular patrons of our pauper for a long time, 
manufacture a great variety of apparatus suitable 
for young or old, weak or strong. The standard 
Chest-Weight made by them is particularly valuable 
and is to be found in all gymnasiums. It is inexpen- 
sive, can be put up and used in one’s room,ard is very 
effective. The Narragansett Machine Company also 
manufacture a large lige of other goods, and they 
publish a very handsome illustrated pamphlet, 
which they will take pleasure in sending free to any 
one asking them for it. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 


IN the financial advertising columns of THe INDE- 
PENDENT this week will be found severad real estate 
and financial advertisements from the city of Port- 
land, Oregon. It is proper that we should say some- 
thing to our readers regarding Portland, believing 
as we do from personal observation that real estate 
investments can be safely made which will pay ex- 
cellent dividends. The population of the city has 
grown in the last decade from tweny thousand to 
about seventy-five thousand. This is of itself a 
suffic ent reason for the rapid advancement of desir- 
abie real estate in and contiguous to the city. Port- 
Jand has at least thirty different lines of ocean and 
river vessels plying regularly between her wharves 
and every portinthe world. It is the terminus of 
several great railway lines, has a wholesale trade 
of about one hundred and twenty millions of dollars 
a year, and is a manufacturing center, having in- 
vested in th's line something over ten millions of dol- 
lars. It has flourishing iron and steel works, smelting 
works, woolen mills, paper mills and other industries. 
Ithasa banking capital of thirteen er of doilars, 
fifiy miles of cabie, electric, steam and horse car 
lines, excellent schools,churches and hotels, one of 
the most magniticent water powers in the world and 
an intelligent class of citizens. Portiand is not be- 
ing med, in the sense usually given to that term, 
but it is enjoying a healthy though rapid growth. 
We have it from the very best authority that real 
estate investments in and about Portiand are ex- 
ceedingly desirable, and that the prospects are fully 
as bright for the ruture as they have ever been. 
LA AS 
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Connells: chr Co 
IndiaPongees, 
CORABS. 


Spring Designs and Novel 
Effect in Colorings. 


The Finest Fabrics made of silk for 
Durability and Wear, 


Proadooay KH 19th ot 





schools and reading clubs can be supplied 


NEW YORK, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 








and other Evening Materials. 


February 5, 1891. (207) 27 
| 4 Susurance. 
CHIFFON | \ f | F | \ EXPERIENCE OF ACCIDENT COM- 
PANIES. 


Attention is called to our new impor- 
tations of Crepes and Grenadines for 
evening wear. 

Chiffon, Mousseline de Soie, and 
China Crepes in white and all the 
new tints. 

Many Novelties in Dotted and Fig- 
ured Netts, Embroidered Gauze 
Flouncings ete. 

A special sale of odd lengths of 
Evening Material has been arranged 
for Friday and Saturday; very low 
prices will prevail. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


Bummer Wearr 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 


CHAS. 0. FREDRICKS, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


770 BROADWAY 





No. 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART'S), 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 





would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by send- 
ipg us, on a postal card, the name and address 
te which he would like the vaver sent. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL SALE 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Muslin Underwear, 


Ladies’ Corset Covers, Perfect 
Shapes, 
9c.5 Worth 25. 
Ladies’ Yoke Night Dresses and 


Embroidery Ruffle Drawers, 


39c.5 Worth 65. 
500 doz. Misses’ Tucked and Ruffle 
Drawers, 1 to 14 years, 


19¢.5 worth 35. 


Infants’ Long Slips, tucked and 


embroidery yokes, 


29c.5 worth 65. 


HL O'NEILL SCO, 


6th Ave. 20th and 21st Sts, 
BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 








% Fifth Ave., N. Y 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 








Andrews Mfg. Co., | 


E. J, DENNING &CO,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


b. T. STEWART & CO. (Retail), 


OFFER IN 


Upholstery Department 


MAIN FLOOR), 


REAL LACE CURTAINS 


(Odd lots, slightly soiled), 


at $5.00 to $12.00 per pair; 


WORTH FROM $8.50 to $17.00. 


Chenille Portieres 
at $9.50 per pair; 


REDUCED FROM $13. 


TABLE COVERS 


(imported Flax Velour), 


one and a half yards square 


at $4.00 each; 
REDUCED FROM $7.50. 


FURNITURE TAPES TRIES 


at $3.00 per yard; 


REDUCED FROM $4.25. 
Orders placed for 


RE-UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 


wrior to [st March next will 
be executed at very low prices. 


Broadway,4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 





1% Wabash Ave., 


ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to which ne would like the paper sent. 





~ CALIFORNIA. 
HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, 
CALIFORNIA. 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS WINTER RESORT, 
AND THE MOST ELEGANT SEASIDE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 





ay. For further information address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager, 


OVEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


“ Where a leaf never dies in the still bloomin 


bowers, 


And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 


ONLY 34 HOURS BY EXPRESS TRAINS FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


TERMS FOR BOARD:—By the day, $3 and upwards; Parlors, from $1 to $2.50 extra; Children, in children’s dining-room, 82 per 


MONTEREY, CAL. 


We find in The Spectator a table show- 
ing the experience of the U. 8. Mutual 
Accident in the matter of claims, from 
its organization in 1877 to the calendar 
year 1889. This table is a classification 
of accidents by causes and by the occu- 
pation of the sufferers, and we shall be 
obliged to condense it somewhat. First 
we give the totals by causes, with their 
ratio to the whole number: 


No. of cases. Ratio. 
NE A Ley eee - 4,814 38.7 
Falling objects.......... ....... 1,146 9.2 
Pedestrians hurt by street ve- 

ER at tutte cat eka dh teeee 88 0.7 
Injuries while using street ve- 

toil rc binwae Ceeapacen 1,158 9.2 
Accidents by rail................ 717 5.7 
Accidents by travel otherwise 46 0.4 
ES 5. Senay cutngdin nine A 23 0.2 
SD is coe cnieigeeedives 76 0.6 
Elevator accidents... ... ...... 42 0.4 
Accidental shooting............. 129 1.0 
Injuries caused by animals, 

Ssh ddaann -andenea haere OT 5.5 
Injuries from out-door sports.. 440 3.5 
Burns and scalds................ 389 2.7 
Accidents other than above, 


peculiar tod business or occu- 

Eines ccesindsvecsssteonss 749 6.0 

Accidents at home or place of 

business, not peculiar toany 

occupation............ coo | 5.1 

Not classified under above...... 1,346 10.9 
Total 12422 (9.8 

The last but one of these causes does 
not seem a felicitous classification, be- 
cause an ‘‘ accident at home or place of 
bu iness not peculiar to any occupation” 
might be covered under one of the other 
heads—for instance, an accidental shoot- 
ing might so occur and yet have no rela- 
tion: to occupation. On the contrary, 
accidents peculiar to occupation, yet not 
otherwise specified. make quite a figure, 
being 6 per cent. of the whole. Next 
come injuries while using street vehicles, 
Falls and falling objects—one being in- 
juries received by falling upon some- 
thing and the other those received by 
being struck by some falling body—show 
the largest proportion, being 48 per cent. 
when taken together. The unclassified 
causes, quite considerable in number, are 
the scattering ones which have created 
only a very few claims for each. 

Wnen the occupations of claimants are 
examined, 3,590 have to be struck off the 
whole number as ‘ miscellaneous.” Of 
these unclassified ones, 1,231 were hurt by 
falls, and 470 by falling objects ; 482 by 
accidents peculiar to occupation, 232 by 
animals, 198 upon the railways, and 329 
by ways not classified. The falls found 
their largest number of victims, 1,138, 
among commercial travelers, and falling 
objects caught 198 more in that class of 
persons ; similarly, railway accidents, in- 
juries while using street vehicles, injuries 
by animals, and every other cause named 
as well, hit more commercial travelers 
than any other enumerated elass, thus 
showing that the persons who ‘don’t 
travel much” come nearest to immunity. 
Sul, others also get caught. Thus, clerks 
had 582 falls, and were hit by 117 falling 
objects; 254 insurance or real estate 
agents had falls ; so had 74 bookkeepers, 
altho their occupation is certainly of 
the safest ; 104 lawyers, 74 cashiers, and 
107 managers fell also. Outdoor sports, 
it is rather curious to observe, hit the 
commercial travelers again, who furnished 
86 victims ; next to these were the mer- 
chants, with 58, and the clerks, with 83. 
The comparison of occupations, in respect 
to accidents without subdividing the 
latter, is thus : 


Commercial travelers...............se00....2;711 
Is div niil'dd.dbu vce csies-vbrutcdedianonhe 1,403 
Ne Oh a i phe reac eee ae oacee 
Physicians and surgeons............. ...... 564 
Real estate and insurance agents........... 549 
IN 560.3 5555 kp vieceade seb iensbens 521 
RR PN Pee ee TE ear 239 
PEL He 5a Wed ebb Sends Ada Vea Seed 229 
III inc uc'vcek tee cnccueceeeeces Te 

IL 125 «sb ninpsornabeoneaeuaes dares 198 
Cashiers.......... wiitaind laonadhiaee Gye huh ahexes a 178 
I I ins 50 can cas eeeeaske iaen® « 170 
Hotel and restaurant keepers ............... 178 
OU. «des os 6 Ae BO Darden 129 
EEE PCLT OE TT PPP 12 

np ea rhe Be ppt nie ale pe Be 10 


Secretaries and treasurers.. ...........0s605 





Miscellaneous........ sou svar . 
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The Spectator also furnishes the fol- 
lowing incomplete table showing the 
number of death claims paid by the life 
companies in 1889, together with the 
number of claims due to accident: 








D | @ 
ge Je . Se ; 23 Su = Se 
wag igs 382) 285 “ogh 295 
ols 52S Se5| ofS 2292 BES 
som EaHs 285| so Be=s 285 
Se B32 4 549) Se BS <q Sq 
BS 5 a BZ 5 & 
1,708 91 5.82 134 " 5.18 
1,234 66 5.85 2 36 3.78 
227 6 2.64 213 12 5.63 
159 3 8.14 302 14 4.638 
307 16 6.21 115 3 2.61 
63 3 4.76 | 149 1h = 10.07 
70 F 7.14 | 264 6 2.27 
35 1 2.86 | 306 4 1.31 
7 3 2.89 4 1 24.00 
251 12 4.7 724 43 5.94 
23 2 8.70 | 29 4 13.79 
7 3 4.23 | 70 7 10.00 
392 4 3.57 | 249 20 8.03 
120 1 5.83 | Th2 64 8.51 
144 7 4.86 | 200 12 6.00 
48 1 2.08 194 15 7.73 
" 25 5.35 868 9 2.45 
24 5 =: 20.83 25 18 6.55 
16.548 577 8.49 87 9 10.34 
$2,451 952 OP, eee 
326 5 2.45 | 60.182 2115 8.52 


Thecompanie are not sp cified above, 
and we are unable, without direct appli- 
cation to them, to make good this omis 
sion,-inasmuch as the official reports give 
only the number of policies terminated by 
death and not the number paid; 1s some 
policies are paid, in each year, which 
terminated thus in the previous year, 
and some which terminated are carried 
over in the following year, and as a claim 
may include several policies, it is obvious 
that policies terminated and claims paid 
will not agree precisely. The largest 
number of policies terminated by death 
in 1889 were 2,217 in the Mutual, 1,675 in 
the Equitable, and 1,461 in the New York. 
The largest number given in this table, 
22,451, coincides with that given in the 
report as the number of individual policies 
terminated by death in the Metropolitan; 
of the Prudential’s industrial business 
this same slipshod volume supplies no 
information except that 6,218 claims, in- 
dustrial and other, were incurred and 
paid in 1889 in the State of New York. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


MUTUAL LIFE [INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 

JUST one year ago this week we had the 
satisfaction of laying before our readcra 
the financial statement—for the preceding 
year; of the Mutual Life Iasurapce Com- 
pany of New York—Mr. Richard A. 

eCurdy, President and we classed it as the 
most remarkable statement that it had ever 
been our good fortune to see. We added 
that the figures given were simply astouad- 
ing, and that it was almost impossible for 
any person, however much accustomed to 
large figures, to grasp their tull meaniaog. 
We called attention to the fact that the 
Company hd, during the past year, distrib- 
uted $15,000,000 among its policy-holders, 
and we hazarded the statement tha‘ this 
distribution was to be continued fiom year 
to year, possibly as long as time lasted. 
What we said a year ago has been dis 
counted by what we must now say of the 
statement of the Mutual Life for the year 
ending December 31:t, 1890, published else 
where in our columns this week. 

The assets of the Company are now 
$147,154,961.20. Of these assets $76,00',000 
are invested in real estate and loans on bond 
and mortgage, $51,000,000 in United States 
bonds and other securities, $8,000,000 in 
loans on collateral, $3,500,000 cush ia banks 
and trust companies drawing interest, and 
$7,000,000 in acerned interest, deferred pre- 
miums,etc. The Company received during 
the year $34,978,778 69. It paid to policy- 
holders nearly $17,000,000. it assumed risks 
amouating to $161.000,000. It had outstand- 
ing risks January 1st of $638,226 865, cover- 
ing 206,055 policies. The liabilities of the 
Company are $137,000,000, with a surplus of 
nearly $10,000,000, Bearing in mind that 
the Company commenced busiacss ju-t 
forty eight years ayo, the facts and figures 
ove in its annual statemeut are without 

oubt the most extraordinary ever pluced 
before the public by any fioancial institu- 
tion. 

We confess for ourselves that it is pretty 
difficult to deal with such figures as are 
given by the Mutual Life. Taking the item 
of $17,000,000 paid to policy holders during 
the last year—only one year oi the Com- 
pany’s existence—and calculate or esti- 
mate what the payment of $17,000,000 to the 
policy holders of one life insurance company 
means; what benefits are derived by the 
policy uolders, what comforts are assured, 
what number of children are furnished 
with an education, what number of widows 
and children are saved from penury, what 
charitable objects are assisted—in tact, if 
we carry this examination to its limits and 
then, remembering that the payment by 
the Matual Life alone to policy-holders 
will probably increase from half a million 
to several muillious of dollars during each 
successive year of its history, possibly some 
little idea of the benefit to the world at 
large accrniog from the establishment of a 
great life insurance toe like the Mu- 
tual Life may be realized. 

‘Tne Macual Life has, of course, secured 
some of the ablest financiers of the country 
to act onits Board of Directors; and the 
investment of its funds, as shown by the 
list ef securities filed with the [nsurance 
Repartment of the State, is wise and judi- 








cious. The Mutual Life owes much of its 
prosperity and usefulness to the very able 
management of its President, Mr. Richard 
A. McCurdy, everywhere acknowledged as 
one of the soundest life underwriters of the 
century. Mr. McCurdy is not only recog- 
nized in this country as a great life under- 
writer and able financier, but everywhere 
throughout the world the same position is 
conceded to him. Mr. Robert A. Granniss 
is the Vice President of the Company, Mr. 
Isaac F. Lloyd, Second Vice-President, and 
Mr. William J. Easton, Secretary. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADEL- 
PHTA, PENN. 

WE publish this we°k the fortv-third an- 
nual statement of the Pena Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and wish to cali the 
particular attention of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT to it, it being io our opicion 
a most exceilent Company, and one deserv- 
ing the confidence and patronpgage of our 
readers) The Company during the past 
year has increased its insurance in force 
about $12 000,000, and its assets $1,400,000 
Its receipts during the year from interest 
were almost sufficient to pay its death 
claims. It paid policy-holders during the 
year $2 071,45950, and added to reserve 
$1,507,715 Its liabilities on the first of Jan- 
uary were $14,370,733, and its surplus was 
$2.204 128. It will be observed that the 
ratio of surplus to l abilities is a flattering 
oue to the management of the pemeey. 
As we have »lready stated, and shall pro 
ably have oc asiou to state again, it is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to the friends and up- 
holders of pure jife insurance to note the 
additional hold which it is taking upon the 
people of the country at large as shown by 
the very large increase of business done 
during the past year bythe regular life 
companies. The officers of the Penn Mu- 
tual are Edward M. Needles, President; 
Hora.ioS. Stephens Vice-President; Henry 
C. Browo, Secretary and Treasurer; and 
Jesse J. Barker, Actuary. 





THE PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PROVI- 
DENCH, R. 1. 


THE Providence Washiogton Laosurance 
Company has the distinction of having been 
incorporated in the eighteenth century and 
of more value than this of having conduct- 
ed ever since a continuous and successful 
business. [t has a capital of $400,000, with 
total assets of $1,324,548.37, and anet sur- 
plus of $117,214.04 The Company bas had 
a successful year. Its officers are J. H. De 
Wolf, President, and E. L.. Watson, Secre- 
tary. 


MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

THE Merchants’ Insurance Company is 
one of the best of the smaller companies, it 
having a cash capital of $200,000, with total 
assets of $501,693.07, and a net surplus of 
$101,740 01. ‘I'he business of the Merchants 
during the past year has been successful 
and satisfactory, its assets having been 
largely increased as well as its surplus and 
other important items. It has agentsestab- 
lished at importact poiuts throughout the 
count'y. Mr. William T. Barton 1s the 
President, and Mr. Wiiliam P. Goodwin, 
Secretary. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ees OVE ART OF WORCESTER, 





WE call the special attention of every 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT to the furty- 
fifth annual financial statement of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worces 
ter, published elsewhere in our columns 
this week. The State Mutual, while it does 
not strive or desire todo all of the life in- 
surance business of the country, does not 
by any means propose to stand idle, but, so 
far as it cun in its legitimate way, seeks to 
furnish the bést kind of hfe insurance to 
those who prefer this to that of a more 
speculative character. The Comvany may 
well feel proud of its business fur 1890, 1t 
having made splendid advances in every 
important direction. It has increased its 
amount of risk by about $5,000,000. Its re- 
ceipts have been largely iwcressed as well 
as its assets and surplus. Its total asses 
are $6,396,572.16, with a surplus according to 
the Massachusetts standard of 3906 257.74 
It will be seen that its ratio of surplus to 
its total liabilities, which are $5,490,314 42, 
is very large. The Company being a Massa- 
chusetts one, its policy-holders are entitled 
to all of the benefits secured to them by the 
exceedingly wise law of that State. The 
Company is now and has been for many 
years excellentiy weil managed, and the 
result is shown in its statement now pub- 
lished. The officers of the Company are 
A. G. Bullock, President; Thomas H. Gage, 
M.D., Vice-Presideat; and Henry M. Wit- 
ter. Secretary. 


MUTUAL. BENEFI. LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


WE cannot give our readers the benefit of 
a perusal io detail of the forty-sixth annual 
statement of the Mutnal Benefit Life [nsur- 
apce Company, because the company is so 
conservative that it does not widely adver- 
tise it; but it is of great interest to ali friends 
of sound life insurance, and we wisb to say 
that during the past year it hs increased 
its assets some $3.000,000, and that its liabil- 
ities amount to $43,565,000 with a surplus of 
$3,089 196.83 on a four percent basis. It had 
on January first 65,154 policies in force in- 
suring $172 810 944. We thoroughly believe 
that the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company is one of the best managed com- 
panies with the best methods, and giving 
the best results of auy life insurance com- 
pany. It is to-day ia its forty seventh year 
doing just exactly what it was organized to 
do—granting sound and reliable life insur- 
apce toits patrons. Mr. Amzi Dodd is its 
President, and is assisted by an able corps 
of officers and direetors. L. Spencer Goble 
is State Agent for Southern New York and 
Northern New Jersey, with an office at 137 
Broadway. N, Y. 





1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a steckpelies and entitled to 
plus. 
non-forfeiture applies to all pol 
eatures 


outains the most liberal f 
ad. Examine its merits before insuriag your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 


and 








INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 


Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.. 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1891. 
Cash Capital, - - $400,000.00 


Matirend BaaGs. ...ccrcooccse cecesccesecoses 





Providence & New York Bank Stocks.... 256,148 00 
RS a epee > s: eecece 52,000 00 
OE MN icarcccnckacntsectsns cesses 214,900 00 
What Cheer Corporation, Office building. 200,000 U0 
Cash in Office and Banks................... 48,734 01 
Bills Receivable (for Marine Premiums). 71,620 97 
Due from Agents,Uncollected Premiums, 
and other Assets....... ..cccccocccsecees 150,235 39 
$1,324,548 57 
. LIABILITIES. ™ 
Unpaid Lorses and other claims against 
CIT os ccscccenpequsesececesonce $119,756 79 
Re-Insurance Reserve............ .+-+++++ 687,577 54 
I Si renccsvduatsdenccnesdccccnsencce 400,000 00 
PR i nccckeccccesedas av tetennsecscoes 117,214 04 
$1,324,548 37 
TTS 





J. H. DE WOLFE, Pres’t. 
J. B. BRANCH, Vice-Pres’t. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 


SPRETELPresP 2 1585: -- 919-324-838 $3 


$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the life rate ium. 
Annual Cash Bistributions are paid upon all 


es. 

Lys | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitied by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates 


and values for age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office. mys 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
408. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretarv. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
296-872 15 


$906,257 74 
in zi 
values stated every bolicy ana 











SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... 
Cash surrender 
the Massachussetts Non- 


aw 
REW VOR FFIC 
A ets 


Broadway, 
N. Gen. Ag’t. 





Age, stability, sound meth- 


PENN ods; cash values, incon- 
MUTUAL testable policies; the 


best extension system ; 
LIFi 


Jow cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst, 1891. 
sAP ikidthsseriaies de ¥ 
CASH CAPITAI . nase? 


3% 3 
Reserve for Reinsurance tae a3 3 
435:311 33 








Reserve for ail other liabilities. ... 
PE on ctcapeccscsccecccneszasces 











BO cnnied. epbtersminiinraeel $2,622,480 85 
Policy-holders in this Cmoere have increased Protec- 


ETY FUND LAW 





GEO. E. BIXBY, Treas. 
E. L. WATSON, Sec’y. 


tun _ under varanties of the 
NEW YORK SAF ° 
PETEK NOTMAN, President, 
. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President 


THOS . 
GEO.C. HOWE. sec. CHAS.H. POST, Asst. Sec: 





THE M 


UTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . ; ‘ - ° ‘ 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, ‘ ‘ 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ‘ 
en 6 6 ¢ . 6 6” s ° 


Receipts from sources, . b 
Payments to Policy-Holders, ._. 
Risks assumed, ° . ‘ ‘ 

Risks in force, . pan ate 





206,055 policies, 


$147,154,961 20 


$136,668,368 00 
05,359 82 
9,981,233 38 
34,978,778 69 
- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 


. - . . . 


49,188 policies, 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bohd & Mo 


Loans on Coliateral Securities, . 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 


Bond rtgage Loans, . . ° 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . Paras ne 


at interest, ° . 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ‘ é 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
. 7,133,256 55 


$147,154,961 £ 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 





A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 








The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ° df . ° ° . 
In Reserve on Policies and Surplus, . 
In Receipts, . ° ° ° ° ° 
In Payments to Policy-holders, . ° 
In Risks assumed, . eo 4 
In Risks in force, . . ° 


oo Risks Risks 


Payments to 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


4,611 policies, 
23,745 policies, 


Assumed, Outstanding, Policy-Holders, Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
‘886... 56,882,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
(887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 8s 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 88... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


BOARD OF 
| Oriver Harriman, 


New York, January 28th, 189. 
“« 


Samue E, Sprovutts, 
Lucivs Rosinson, Henry W; Situ. 
Samugt D. Bascocx, | Ropert OLYPHANT. 
Gronce S. Cor. | Ggorce F. Baker. 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy.| os. THOMPSON, 
James C, Hoipen. UDLEY OLCOTT. 
Hermann C, Von Post.| FrREDERIC CROMWELL. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. utien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, | Ropert Sewet. 


NO. 


Rosert A, GRanniss, 
Henry H. Rocers. 


« 





TRUSTEES. 


S. Van Renssecagr CruGer.| THkopore Morrorp. 
Cuarces R. HENDERSON, 
Ggorce Buss. 

Rurus W. PeckHam. | 
- Hosaxt Herrick, 


| Wittiam Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 
STUYVESANT Fisx. 
Aucustus D. Jumuiarp. 

Cuarves E. Mitcer. 

| {ames W. Husrep. 

| 


P. Drxon. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE. 


W. AUCHINCLOss, James E, GRanniss, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivenrt. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta 
ARC 


} EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 


iIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


LLD., F. I. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Actingy t_ Treasure: 


WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier. 


n T. 
DWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. e 


WILLIAM W., RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors: 
FE. J, MARSH, M.D, 


GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D, 


GRANVILLE M, WHITE, M.D, 
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Merchants’ Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT 





DART GP UT Akers cccvcvndccsccsiesscccocped + $200,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premium............ 168,476 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses..................- 28.079 32 
Reserve for all other Claims................. 3,396 79 
BOMB Mab dunks caSpeccsbibiss eacctesseeee 101,740 OL 

WOR MINE 665. si cciticaccdcdes assess $501,°93 07 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Bank, Gas and Railroad Co. Stocks and 








as harsinareeusninsecconsesotewsbioerete $305,655 00 
Loans on Mortgage.................sceeeeeeee 102,000 00 
Toanson Collateral. ... ...00...ccccccossscees 21,912 5 
Cash in Banks and Office..................06+ 35,257 62 
Accrued Interest and Salvage........ 2.655 09 
Premiums in course of Collection.. ....... 3#,212 86 

ay epeeees A/cm RSAMLRYS Wit $501,698 07 
LIABILITIES 
Claims for Unpaid Losses.................... $28,079 32 
BE TI is cctbibve spdddonscieesnseests 33% 79 
MR idcs senarintonttiinnctencuameaica\ axtiel $31,476 11 
WM. P. GOODWIN, WM. T. BARTON, 
Secretary. President. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


PENN MUTUAL ‘LIFE 
Insurance Co. of a 


Net Assets, January 1, 189).. 

Receipts daring the year: 
ror Premiums ...... $3,608,190 99 
For Interest, etc..... 938,675 97 


$14,298,397 14 


4 546,866 96 
$18,845,264 10 





DISBURSEMWENTS. 


Claims by Death...... $1,058,909 07 
Matured Endowments, 
132,570 85 


223,912 22 
596,067 35 


etc 
Surrsndered Policies. 
remium Abate- 
WRI. coccccesesecsess 
Total paid Policy- 


holders..... 2.071. 0 
Added t to Sacare sem © 





RR See ", $107,845 07 

Salaries, Medical Fees, Me 

and Office Expenses. 138,979 65 
Costemens to “ous 

bweccencess 426,818 02 

Agency ond othe? Ex- S 

etadidinauwaeese 131,518 17 
Advertising: svinting. 

pplies......... 30.425 88 


omce Furniture, etc. . 6,559 +f 38. 

Net assets, Jan. 1, 1891, 15,932,328 72 ‘ 

+Being sumsaliowed in reduction 
of collectible premiums. 


ASSETS. 





City Loans, Railroad and Water 
ee — Bank and other stocks.. $6,034,164 43 
es and Ground Rents 
wit . eee 5,433,458 65 
Premium Notes secured by Poli- 
cies 557,618 62 
Loans Policy 
ME cobcspenesse apcqncseeess 2,696,800 91 
Home Office and Real e - 
bought to secure Loans.......... 958,851 60 
oe > Trust Companies and on 
PESTS. 0d 6SSESEREES 0 -peeueseEee 201,434 51 


Ret Ledger Assets, 
VOcce coe eecoccece **$15,932,3 2s 72 
New” D> tered and Unreported 
EE, CEE a diet de thbdnaneséuecees $407,384 10 
Interest Jue and Accrued, etc 130,738 61 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds, over Cost.........-...sse0 104,409 57 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1891, $16,574,861 00 


L(ABLLITIES. 
Death Claims Report- 
ed, but awaiting 
poeneeseonseocsece 44,320 00 


proo 

Reserve at 4 per ce 
to re-insure Risks.. 

Sarees on Life — 
Endowments, Un 
ported Policies, etc. 

as 4 per cent. 


at. 
= SES 


569,675 97 
1,634,452 03 
$16.574,561 00 


Surplus at 4% per cent. 
Pennsylvania Standard...” es 





) 92,508, 120 03 


New Business of the ood 

7.539 policies, ter... ...... $20,568,534 0a 
Ipeurance Outstandin 

Dec. , ay isso, 35.315 po 

TIPE Ws hen ata cicnsives ode datnah $90,278,701 00 





EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Vice President 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Micncaser. 
Jesse J. BARKER, Actuary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 


State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co. 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Forty-Fifth Aunnal Financial Statement. 


January Ist, 1891. 


ee in force 
Amount at risk $30,476,430 00 


Policies issued since 
Jan. Amountatrisk 7,288,002 00 
3 Policies restored 
during 1890. Amount at risk it. = 00 
Increased duri 890 
Addi'ions made 
Policies.......... danodrdvovcsedcpesiee 3 
POLICIES TERMINATED. 


Policies Amount at risk $2,818,554 00 


Policies ‘n force 
Jan. 1, 1891. Amount at risk $35,017,951 00 


RECEIPTS. 


Net Assets Jahuary Ist, 1890 $5,400,629 °0 
Premiums receiveo since Rewnewent eg ag i 874, 276 62 


13,°84 


1,004 
12,380 








‘Interest received since January Ist, | 267,240 49 
Rents received since January Ist, 189).... 19,646 62 
$7.061,792 43 
DISBU RSEMENTS,TO POLICY HOLDERS 
Claims by death. en- 
dowments, addi- 
bay — surren- 
ssaabapenaaeesbes $426,057 32 
Dividends. poseccoscesss 181,333 37 
$607,390 69 


OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. 











Ex cise ; : x her 
ta mis- 
sions, a, Sal- 
aries, motes, 
Printing, Post 
and all other - 
penditures.......... $312,410 56 
Profit and Loss...... 057 50 
$315,468 06 
Total disbursements..............+00+ ees $922,858 75 
Balance, net Ledger Assets............. $6,138,933 68 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and Stocks owned...... ....--...... $3,256,401 52 
Loans op Mortgage of Real Kstate....... 1,117,959 00 
L.ORBD GD FOES. cocccccccsccceccccccccece 384 00 
ns on Collateral....... 100 00 
Loans to Corporations...... 000 00 
Loans to Cities and Towos 500 00 
Deferred Premium Notes. 28h 14 
Real Estate owned . 390.000 00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit in bank.... $5,258 02 
$6,138,933 68 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Interest accrued but notdue. $62,000 00 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds Over cost...... «....+» 195,638 48 
i “ : $257,638 48 
DE OIE BAIR coc csceccesscccccscseve $6,296,572 16 
Se 
Reserve 
setts Standard. 85.0 47917 
Claims in process 
adjustment........ 6,430 00 
$5,497,909 17 
Deduct net volne of 
reinsured r 7,504 7 
Total ilabilities. Wiebe chance wsceengeuseseos » 55, 490,314 42 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard. . ~~ $906, 257 74 ve 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


THOMAS H. GAGE, M.D., Vice-President. 
HENRY M. WITTER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 189 BROADWAY. 
C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Gaels GemGiel. ccicessiics cwcesss. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

force, etec....... seb edsecctesice - 2,985,328 79 
ee 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602 ,620 05 
Gross Assets...... 2... .s...e05- 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 


EDWARD LANNING, > : 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Ass’t Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Franciaco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 

ASSETS, $10,500,000 

Guaranteed Cash Val- 

? jarosericted r 

ntestable 


re — e Contracts. 
sate Settlement 
Claim 





idence. 
olicies. 





address to which he would like the paper sent. 





— 
21 Courtiandt St. 


OF 


Premiums. . 
Profit an 


Matured Endowments 
Surplus Returned to Policy holders in Dividends 


Taxes sant F Expenses on Real Estate 


— for 
Unpaid Dividends, due and to become due. 





Interest and ‘Rents. cat ati ny SheeEy KET: Be e i 


errr ee eee errr ere rrr eee eeeeweeeee 


d Loss 
From Other SI cnbbees sédngsssesccete biaenss 


Surrendered and Canceled Policies............... 

Total Payments to Policy-holders........... 

Taxes, Licenses, Commissions, Medical Examinations, Supplies, 
Postage, Printing, Advertising, Salaries and all other ee: 


SP once pi catathesketetscserescipesesss 





Premiums paid in advance..............seeeeeees 
co cin csiarcucseseteeesss 





Number of Policies issued in 1890, 5,232, insuring.................. 
Number of Policies in force December Sist, 1890, 22,706, insuring 
(including Reversionary Additions).......... 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
For the Year Ending December 3lst, 1890. 





RECEIPTS IN 1890. 


eee cecccccccccccecesccssecseseses $2,214,552 42 
508. 0 








DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims (less $3,880 Re-insurance)........... 





neaauicice passahanbesnaalaccacbels 096 1 
snbussiengernebetastaekrstrareaend 26,540 07 
aevesccescios sdvdatssandniidtends ____ 4,500 00 
ahaa Se ieditad eteseceeseeseece —92)108,688 59 
jverseneesienbivlioins $659,105 00 
PSR AEE Sie 101,694 00 
Gina walcedebticnke 248,565 69 
<neiamniendonaies __ 218,018 98 
senanaheeinneaines $1,222,388 62 
623,278 81 
cagenbapeanesnpoend : 23,852 91 
apitibetoetntiesthes 44,521 02 


$1,914,036 86 
=a 


ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate..............0.sccsecerscesceee $2,974,526 13 
I CN non nn sns0s ccsesccccsccccscecesecseseesas 808,075 00 
Loans on Company’s Policies \ nds vis 0sschnncdersaecetesnadavs 860,476 00 
Massachusetts ownsh Loan Bonds........ nbngbaleéth tenthenines 110,000 00 
City, County, Township and other Bonds..............0..seeeceeceees 767,046 32 
nis cnc einnshennvheebdeseesadecesndidnasdecsaets 550,100 00 
National Bank Stocks Sabet ddb avin ea Visewbe wr shehhendereckenetseaeee 89,870 00 
PE Lb 5. ccrockcsocccsceccccs 2,013, 874 80 
Railroad and other Stocks. . 732,314 10 
Ps Ha dbedocenccescdeed conndceedcvcyecs 501,181 69 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force.. 566,255 10 
Cash on Hand andin Bank 234,979 15 
Premiums in course of collection (net) pasebcecsescesaseseesebucehiens 124,292 21 
Ns ocn ciowosseesesectereshe teen. 00000 006eeegte 214,994 51 
eT PENNS oa 6060053000 sdcccececcdsvcceseeseneaees ° 204,654 53 


$11,252,639 54 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve by Massachusetts Stamdard.............cssccesscccccceceecs $10,280,586 00 
of 


= Losses and Matured Endowments in yeosens 


51,246 85 
49, 079 74 
1145 18 
$10,382,057 77 


$870,581 77 
#17,369,350 00 
863,290,789 00 


€pringfield, Mass., January 20th, 1891. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1890, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been care- 
fully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the Securities and Bal- 
ances as shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 


H. S. HYDE, 

JOBN R. REDFIELD, 

EDWIN D. METCALF, 
Auditors. 





HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3 829,351 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1890.......... send. cee 1,357,821 14 











Total Marine Premiums,.........se00.. $5,187,152 33 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st December, 1890,....-.000ee-+++ 
Losses paid during the same 
period - $1,42%,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 7 er 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


$3,792,974 46 





viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at,.....cccccesesseessees eoccccoce §=1, 008,508 28 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank wecesccssccoss 60-0 BS 





AMOUDL.ceece seenee +++ ccoee $12,027,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 





issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN, . DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONE 
JAM ow, GEORGE H. Cc 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BE NJ AMIN H. FIELD, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, Is SAAC BELL, 
WILLI 4H. WE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HO RACE | GRAY ANSON W. HARD 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 























JOHN t. RIKE R, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINOK, | 
ee D. WIL: G. BOULTON, 
OHN D. HEWLET RU: H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBEL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, NON H. BROWN, 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSON. 





JOHN D. JONES, Preside 
W.H. H. “HOOREY Vice-Presid 








A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-Pr esident 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO.., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (41 YEARS.) 1891, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given Address 

HENRY B. STOKES, President. 
JACOB L. gt ALSEY, Vice-President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE., 24 Vice. President. 
WM. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. 


JOHN H. GIFFIN, JR aoe Secretary. 
E. L. STABLER, Actuary 
PEN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTUAL ity, On easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 
LIF where. 
1891. 


Address, 

i on 35 Chestnut St., Philad’ oa 

THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Co., 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


1888. —«1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 


written....... aan 335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amouni 

Jnsurance i 

forceDec. B1st.25 5,455,249 00 19 00 20,468, 590 00 35,395,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. we FRALEIGH. Secretary. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
* WM, Fe STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUAL TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible, amount of in- 
comatey in the event of death, * ae Bytes o ble 

mt cash outlay; and the @ D IN- 

OME POLICY which embraces nt Le yvaluable fea- 
tare of investment ev ay — which in the 
event of adversity overtakin e ins 1 iw may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, 
to the extent of the fui! legal reserve value thereof, 
oe geesetanse with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
p?ny, are invited to address J.8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 








At 1RS 
rve for reinsurance and all other ciaimst 
Surplus over all Liabilities................. 


TOTAL ASSETS TOON ERY Pree il. . $2,260,304 UT % 
» Presiden 





00 
F85 4 
_ £95,708 82 


THOMAS H,. MONTGO 
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Old and Young. 


THE MASTER’S WORK. 


TO A VIOLET FOUND IN JANUARY. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


THE Master lies asleep; 
And in his hands clasped on his breast 
I place thee, where thou soon shalt rest 
Like him in slumber deep. 


Poor bud! He was like thee; 
He was a flower which sprang to life 
And blossomed ’mid the winter’s strife 
Of cold and misery. 


It seemed almost like spring; 
The winter had but scarce begun, 
And for a little time the sun 
New life and warmth did bring. 


He blossomed all alone 
But ab, too soon! The people smiled 
And deemed the Truth a vision wild; , 
While he, the chosen one, 


He filled his mission here. 
He preached the Truth as be knew best; 
But people scoffed; and now at rest 

He lies; such rest is dear. 


When few short months have sped, 
Then countless violets will bluom; 
Bat in the intervening gloom 

And cold wilt thou be dead. 


And soon the Master’s dream— 
Ere many years have taken flight— 
Will make this world of ours bright 
With its transeendent beam. 


Yet now the Master lies 
At peace in death; but men will say 
When dawns that blesséd promised day, 
He saw with prophet’s eyes. 


And so I kiss thee now 
And lay thee on the Master's breast. 
’Tis sweet indeed thereon to rest, 
And Peace is with thee now. 


Thou didst thy message bring 
And played thine own allotted part-— 
Brought courage toa fainting heart 
Which looks now for the spring. 
New BriGaton, STATEN ISLAND. 


—_ > 


CAUGHT ON A LEE SHORE. 


BY 8. G, W. BENJAMIN, 








He was a sailor before the mast; she 
was a passenger in the cabin. He was of 
a respectable but humble family ina New 
England seaport ; she was born to wealth, 
and was returniog from a journey abroad 
taken for health and pleasure. His name 
was Richard Nickerson—they called him 
Dick in the forecastle ; her name was 
Henrietta Dane. Such were the respect- 
ive positions of this young man and 
woman when they first met on the ship 
‘* Harbinger,” about to sail from Cadiz 
for the ‘* States.” 

I don’t know that there was any special 
reason why they should become acquaint- 
ed during the voyage, altho it was quite 
likely, notwithstanding the difference in 
their station, that they should notice each 
other ; for he was as manly and handsome 
a sailor of twenty as ever trod adeck, and 
she was of an artless and winsome stvle of 
beauty such as no mariner could regard 
without a certain chivalrous admiration. 

But the days went on, and the ship 
bounded along her foamy track toward 
kome without any sign of a romance to 
add excitement to the monotony of a 
voyage in asailing ship. The young lady’s 
papa and mamma were with her, for this 
was his ship, and for that reason he had 
chosen this way to return home after a 
year’s absence in Europe. It was d@raw- 
ing toward the close of summer, but they 
had no doubt that they should reach 
home before the ‘‘ line gales.” 

But they did not, and hence the occa- 
sion that gave rise to the events of this 
story. They had a succession of baffling 
winds and calms which delayed them 
until they were well into September, 
They were approaching the coast when 
the glass began to fall. So long as the 
mercury in the barometer stands at thirty 
inches the weather is all right. But 
take in the kites and prepare to reef down 
close and make all snug when the sky 
takes on a leaden gray, with a wind wail- 
ing in the rigging from the sou’west, and 
a big swell heaving up, and the mercury 
dropping toward 29 inches, for you know 








not what a day may bring forth, and the 
coming storm may be the bearer of doom 
to the lonely ship and all on board. This 
is especially possible when the equinoc- 
tial hurricane is due in the North At- 
antic. 

So thought Captain Marston when he 
stepped on deck at four bells, after his 
watch below and a look at the barometer 
which hung aft of the mizzenmast. But 
he did not need to look at either mercury 
or horizon to know that a storm was 
brewipg. For when be woke up the ship 
was laboring in the rising sea, altho eased 
of her lighter canvas, and was creaking 
and groaniog from stem to stern in every 
timber. 

As soon as he stepped on deck, he or- 
dered all the crew aloft before the watch 
turned to reef topsails. Needless to say 
he felt anxious, for he had been unable 
to get an observation for twenty-four 
hours, and koew that unknown currents 
might have drifted them near the land, 
Fire and land are the worst foes at sea. 

The wind increased; the sea was run- 
ning high with a swell so much heavier 
than the crests that it was evident a 
storm of unusual violence was coming 
on, 

Anxious to make all the westing he 
could Captain Marston kept on the port 
tack under close reefed topsails until six 
o'clock. It then became an absolute 
necessity to heave to on the starboard 
tack before it should be too late. It was 
a dangerous operation which was safely 
accomplished in a lull between the 
squalls; it was done none too soon. The 
ship lay too all night under lower main- 
top-sail and stay-sails, 

The sight when the day slowly broke 
was appalling. One could bardly see a 
ship’s length for the spray that filled the 
air and cut one’s face like fine needles. 
The wind was blowing seventy miles an 
hour; the surges were prodigious, and 
the mercury had dropped below twenty- 
nine inches. The noble ship rode the 
billows as well, perhaps, as could be ex- 
pected; but ber quarter-boats had been 
swept away; the top-gallant sails had 
been blown out of the gaskets, not to 
speak of the canvas that bad been set 
when they hove her to, and she lay over 
on her side so far that the lee rail was 
even with the water, with a vit of can- 
vas in the weather mizzen shrouds. 

The cabin was tightly closed; and 
the poor passengers laid in their berths 
almost stunned by the magnitude 


of the peril, too much alarmed in 
facts to be seasick, and offering 
constant ejaculations to Heaven. Ex- 


hausted by the long night watching and 
having done all that could be done at this 
crisis, Captain Marston had thrown him- 
self on the sofa in the cabin, and fallen 
into a dead slumber, while the wind was 
pealing overhead in great blasts like the 
cannonade of a battle, and ever and anon 
a stupendous sea leaped on board. At 
such moments the fate of the ship hung 
in the balance ; each shock threatened to 
be her last. Those who wish to realize 
what a nurricane is on the ocean should 
try a voyage in a moderate size sailing 
ship, One can form no adequate concep- 
tion of such an appalling sight on one of 
the huge steamers which now cross the 
Atlantic, grand as it may appear even 
from such a vessel. 

The wind was shrieking out of the 
southeast ; it is never so wicked as when 
it rushes out from that quarter. Three 
awful surges in succession swept over the 
ship. It seemed as if she could not possi- 
bly survive another shock. The end 
could not be far off. The only hope was 
in the fact that the wind does not usually 
stay long in the southeast, and the sheet 
of lightning, which suddenly pervaded 
the atmosphere accompanied by a peal of 
thunder booming far over the raging 
ocean, seemed to betoken a shift of the 
wind, 

The ship was in the vortex of the storm, 
and it did not appear possible that great- 
er dangers yet could be added to the 
horrors of the scene. 

But at that moment a man who was 
lashed to the mainwast, and keeping 
such lookeut as was possible through the 
murky air, thought he discerned a faint 








gray object looming to leeward, and 
white forms like ghosts dancing at its 
base, and tussing white arms upward. 
It was very dim, and he might be mis- 
taken. Rubbing the salt from his burn- 
ing eyes, and holding bis hands above 
them like a visor, he took another long 
look. If he still had any lingering doubts 
tbey were alas dispelled when a Jow, dull 
boom reached his ear, ominously cleav- 
ing its way against the wind. It was the 
ro r ofsurf on a lee shore, a sound which 
in a storm will make the stoutest mariner 
quake with despair. God save the ship 
tbat comes on a lee shore in such a hur- 
ricane! 

Joe unlashed himself and, creeping un- 
der the lee of the weather bulwarks, and 
then seizing the life line stretched across 
the gangway, he reached the companion- 
way. It was useless to call; the wind 
was louder than any voice; but he 
pounded the companion-way vigorously 
to summon the captain. 

Captain Marston sprang to his feet. . He 
divined danger in an instant, and was not 
surprised when he got his head out of the 
door, and heard Joe shout into his ear 
‘*Land!” Lastinctively he looked where 
he knew it must be, and read his doom on 
the wall of a beetling cliff that frowned 
like a monster of remorseless cruelty 
above a line of implacable breakers. 

In vain he looked for an opening in 
this endless wall of rock that stretched 
east and west till lost in the gloom. 
Every moment the ship was tossed nearer 
the land, and as the water shoaled, the 
sea became more steep and more high, 
and broke on board at more frequent in- 
tervals, The crew had all swarmed on 
deck by this time, for their experience 
told them the meaning of the changing 
shape of the surges. It was useless, nay 
hopeless, to anchor in such a sea even 
had there been time to get up the cables, 
or if it had been possible for men to 
stand on the forecastle without being 
swept away. In the mean while the pas- 
sengers lay below exhausted and momen- 
tarily expecting the end, and still hoping 
against hope; for they knew not yet of the 
new danger which would inevitably de- 
stroy the ship and in all probability every 
soul on board. 

Nearer and nearer she drifted toward 
the land. Each moment they ¢xpected 
her to strike. But first another catastro- 
phe was to overtake them. A green sea 
came on board. It looked innocent 
enough as it began to heave up several 
hundred yards off streaked with foam 
rapidly rolling toward the ship, and yet 
with such even movement that one was 
fascinated with its undulating bulk and 
the feathery spray tossing up from its edges 
like snow from a wind-swept hill, and 
yet vicious as summer lightning playing 
abovethe horizon. But as it drew nearer 
the top wa: suddenly formed into a crest 
of gray, tumultuous foam, whipped into 
spoon drift by a terrific squall; then, as 
if by magic, it soared into a green wall 
sixty feet high and far longer than the 
ship, and swept completely over the ves- 
sel, submerging her from stem to stern. 

‘Hold on for your lives!” skouted 
Captain Marston. They were the last 
words he spoke. 

When she gradually rose from the 
shock she had nearly righted to an even 
kee], but her bulwarks were mostly swept 
away, with the galley, the long boat, the 
booby hatch and the wheel; in a word, 
the deck was completely cleared. For- 
tunately the cabin was half below deck 
or it would have gone too. As it was, 
the skylight was beaten in and the cabin 
was half full of water. The mizzenmast 
had also gone by the board. But mure 
than all, Captain Marston with half the 
crew had disappeared. The others, in- 
cluding the mate, by some miraculous 
good fortune had escaped the general 
calamity ; and they soon discovered that 
it wasto this enormous wave that they 
probably owed their lives ; for it hfted and 
drove the ship over a fearful shoal, and 
she struck a little distance beyond on a 
sandy bottom. If she had struck on the 
rocks in such asea she would have broken 
up in a few short minutes. As it was 
there was some hope that she migbt hold 
together until some means of rescue 
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should be discovered, altho the sea was 
constantly making a clean breach over 
the wreck. 

Mr. Dane sprang to the deck when the 
vessel struck to see what prospect there 
was for the escape of his family, but was 
urged by the mate to stay below or he 
would be washed away. He did not need 
to be informed that the end was probably 
at hand. He and his wife and daughter 
mutually soothed and comforted each 
other, and heroically resigned themselves 
to the’ expectation of perishing together, 
united in death as in life. 

It was now in the afternoon. There 
were still several hours of daylight, and 
the coast was eagerly scanned for some 
sign of life, some habitation, some life- 
boat coming to theirrescue. But noth- 
ing of the sort was to be seen. The wind 
showed no signs of veering or shiftirg, 
and the ship would probably break up in 
the nigbt. Indeed, there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost; and yet what could be 
done? To trust to the waves to carry them 
ashore was tocourt destruction. 

And now Dick Nickerson showed the 
stuff of which he was made. If he re- 
mained on board he was sure to perish. 
If he undertook to carry a line to the 
shore nothing worse could happen to 
bim. He bad no family dependent on 
him; he could swim like a fish; and there 
was one chance in a thousand that he 
might be the means of saving his com- 
rades and the poor, helpless passengers 
below. Thus reasoned Dick rapidly to 
himself as he gazed with clenched teeth 
at the terrible cliffs and the sharp 
rocks hoary with foam. Making his 
way to where the mate stood consider- 
ing what should be done, the young sailor 
offred to carry a line to the shore. 

‘Iv’s a slim chance, my lad,” said the 
mate, looking at him wistfully, and 
clinging desperately to the life-rail as a 
sheet of spray swept over; ‘* but some- 
thing has got to be dane right away, or 
we sha'n’t see another morning.” 

**I can try,” replied Dick. 

** Well, go ahead, and God bless you! 
You see that p’int that makes out a mite 
over yonder? If so be you can fetch out 
to make a landing inside o’ that, may be 
you'll be able to do somethin’.” 

A coil of fine rope was made out of the 
main and fore-flag halyards, one end of 
which Dick fastened over his right shou)- 
der and under his left arm. The distance 
to the land was not over two hundred 
yards—the extreme high tide, together 
with the wind, had carried the ‘ Har- 
binger” pretty well in shore; but it was 
far enough; it would seem equal to 
twenty miles before Dick could reach it; 
it might reach as far as eternity. 

First, the brave boy stepped below and 
bade Henrietta be of good cheer; they 
might be saved yet. Was it for her that 
Dick ventured on this desperate venture? 
Who knows? Perhaps only in that su- 
preme moment did he become conscious 
of a sentiment slowly growing in his 
heart as he saw her lightly walking the 
quarter-deck in her jaunty traveling cos- 
tume and dainty wraps, and coquettishly 
tossing her silken locks to the breeze. 
Tben he leaped on deck, shock hands 
with the mate, and boldly leaped into the 
seething froth of the sea, after leaving 
full directions as to what should be done 
if he should succeed in reaching the shore 
alive and unhurt. He had the clearest 
brain, the coolest head, of all on board 
after the loss of Captain Marston. It 
should be said, however, in palliation of 
the mate’s seeming inactivity that he had 
been stunned and severely bruised by be- 
ing hurled against the side of the ship. 

Carried along by the mountainous bil- 
lows, Dick soon reached the shore. He 
was entirely powerless to direct his move- 
ments, and had to trust to luck as to where 
to make a landing. If he strucka reck 
“that would be the end of him. Happily 
he was carried to a little sandy beach at 
the foot of the cliff, and grappled the 
first object his hands touched with a grip 
of iron lest he be swept out to sea and to 
death by the refluent undertow. The ob- 
ject he seized proved to be the upper end 
of one of the timbers of the skeleton of a 
ship buried long ago in the sand, As the 
waves retired, Dick instantly ran up the 
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beach and scrambled up to a ledge that 
was drenched with spray, but was above 
the full force of the beating surges. 

Then he hauled in the line to whose 
other end a stout rope had been attached. 
When he had hold of the second line he 
gave three strong jerks, This was a sig- 
nal for those on board to attach a hawser 
to the line and rig on it a sack or car of 
canvas in which the survivors were to 
reuch the shore. The car was hastily 
made out of one of the jibs, and attached 
at the upper and open end toa traveler 
which consisted of one of the strong 
hoops of the spanker, which had run up 
and down the trysail mast attached to the 
mizzenmast that had been carried away. 

Two ropes with sheave blocks were 
made fast to each side of the car to draw 
it to land and back to the ship. The land 
end was attached to the corresponding 
end of the hawser. When all was ready 
three jerks were given to the hawser by 
the mate. Dick then drew the hawser to 
land, but with considerable effort, as such 
a piece of rope has great weight especially 
if dragging in the surf. When he had 
got the hawser up to the point where he 
stood he made it fast or anchored it to a 
pinnacle of rock on the precipice, the 
other end being attached to the bowsprit, 
and the signal repeated with the hauling 
line. 

The whole apparatus was an experi- 
ment; how it would work was problem- 
atical. To settle the question one of the 
crew stepped into the car. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that Dick was able, 
entirely unassisted as he was, to draw the 
car to land. This was the hardest journey 
made by the car, for every one who 
reached the shore was able to hawse on 
the line and the labor of hauling in the 
car was not only thus reduced, but it was 
done in much shorter time. 

Mrs. Dane was the s2cond person who 
entered the car. There was ro time for 
ceremony; night was coming on, and the 
ship might break up at any moment. 
What might have seemed for her an im- 
possible feat she now performed with 
heroic alacrity; but she was half drowned 
by the sea before she stepped foot on firm 
land. Henrietta and her father followed 
and finally the crew one by one, until at 
dusk all had been transferred from the 
ill-fated ‘*‘ Harbinger” to the narrow ledge 
under the cliff. 

Night bad now set in, and they found 
themselves obliged to huddle on that 
exposed shelf of ragged rock until 
morning. Fortunately the wind shifted 
to the northwest as the tide began 
to turn, and beat down the sea and 
also gave them a lee. If the wind had 
continued to blow from the south most 
of the survivors might have perished on 
the rock before another dawn. This 
wind also brought a clear, dark but star- 
lit sky that inspired hope. 

At daybreak what remained of the ship 
could be seen almost high and dry after 
the subsidence of the sea; but nothing 
was left but the bow. She had broken in 
two, and the fragments were scattered 
along the beach. 

The question now was to get something 
to eat, and to reach a place of safety. 
Except at that spot the sea washed up to 
the foot of the cliff, and for miles and 
miles no habitation was to be seen nor 
any way of escape to the top of the cliff. 
Once more Dick came to the rescue. 
About seventy to a hundred feet above 
where they stood he saw that the face of 
the cliff receded a little. If they could 
reach that point they might be able to 
scramble to the summit several hun- 
dred feet higher. It was a desperate 
chance; but he would try it. 

Once more he slipped the looped end 
ot the flag halyards over hisshoulders and 
started to creep up the face of the preci- 
pice. Clinging with his bare toes to the 
jutting points of rocks, drawing himself 
up by his fingers buried in crevices like 
iron clamps, and now and then finding a 
bush to support him as he rested, he slow- 
ly made his war up the dizzy hight. To 
let go his hold was instant death on the 
rocks below; he dared not look down, but 
kept his keen eyes ever upward, Atlast 
the heroic youth reached the ledge he 
had in view and fell exhausted on its 


very edge with his feet dangling in the 
air. There he lay some moments, then 
recovered himself and entered on his 
second plan of operations. 

There was an old cedar up there which 
from that rocky hight had faced alone 
the storms of centuries. The ledge was 
narrow and sloping. Great caution was 
needed in moving about it, but Dick 
found as he surmised that the top of the 
cliff could be reached from that spot with 
comparativeease. With his line he drew 
up the rope and made it fast to the tree. 
Several of the crew then drew themselves 
by a sort of hand-over-band climb, using 
the points of the rock as stepping stones 
wherever possible. 

The passengers were then successively 
drawn up in the car. This was by no 
means an easy task. A pea-jacket was 
laid on the edge of the cliff to prevent the 
rope from chafing. Now and again the 
car would catch in a crevice of the rock 
and would be dislodged with difficulty. 
But all at last reached the second ledge, 
and by noon every one stood safely but 
wofully exhausted on the top of the high- 
land which overlooked the ocean which 
had treated them with such cruel evi- 
dence of power, 

Leaving Dick to look out for the pas- 
sengers, as he was too fatigued to proceed 
until he had taken some repose, the crew 
scattered in search of assistance, shelter 
and food. In two hours they returned 
having found a small fishing village at 
the bottom of a deep narrow gulch hav. 
ing at its entrance a miniature Jand-locked 
haven. 

Svon a group of sympathizing fisher- 
folk surrounded our party bringing with 
them a curious dog-cart drawn by a pep- 
pery little pony. The Jadies mounted this 
primitive vehicle, and that night all 
slept soundly under a hospitable roof. 

Two or three score of miles away was 
a port where steamers touched. Hither 
our shipwrecked friends proceeded, and 
a’ter afew days took passage for home. 
On landing in New York, Mr. Dane, 
when Dick came up to say farewell, 
seized the youth warmly by the hand 
and said: ‘*‘ Dick, we owe our lives to 
you; I do not forget it and never shall. 
Where would my wife and daughter be 
to-day but for you? Where can-I write 
to you? You shall hear from me soon.” 

Mr. Dane kept his word; all men do 
not under similar circumstances, the 
more’s the pity of it. In six weeks Dick 
received a letter offering him the position 
of first officer or mate of the thousand- 
ton ship ‘‘Sultana,” bound to Calcutta. 
The letter came just in time, for he was 
about closing articles for shipping again 
before the mast. 

Two years from that time Dick, now 
Mr. Nickerson, was placed in command 
of the ship ‘‘Hyder Ali,” Mr. Dane’s 
crack clipper, and on his return from his 
first voyage as master Henrietta Dane be- 
came his bride, 
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It wasa glad day for John Hansom 
when he became editor-in-chief of the 
Noville Indicator, He had worked his 
way up from the lowest position in the 
composing-room, and, tho young, under- 
stood every detail of the business. He 
could set type, make up forms, superin- 
tend the stereotypiug, report a meeting, 
interview a noted lecturer, attend to the 
newsboys, write heavy political leaders. 

And now he and Jennie would be able 


charming little house in the suburbs, on 
which he had had an eye for months. 
Only one matter marred his joy, and this 
he hardly confessed to himself. He was 
ashamed of the Indicator, To be sure, it 
had the largest circulation of all the city 
papers, and was considered by every one 
a very newsy and enterprising sheet; but 
John had the uncomfortable belief that 
its columns, tho brightly written and 
‘* smart,” were anything but helpful and 
useful, 





This disturbed him little when he was 





to move from their stifling lodgings to a 


working under orders, but it was a differ- 
ent matter when he himself became re- 
sponsible for the sheet. Still, what can 
one do? Must not one provide what the 
people want to buy? And so John shut 
up his desk, at the close of his first day 
of chieftainship, feeling pretty well satis- 
tied with the newspaper he had prepared 
for the morrow. : 

It was to contain full accounts of two 
terrible murders, details of a railroad ac- 
cident which no other paper had obtained, 
aspicy articleon a crime committed in 
respectable society, and some very sensa- 
tional disclosures of the crooked dealings 
of an eminent politician. There would 
not be a dry line in the paper, and it 
would gell like hot cakes. So John went 
home to Jennie with a smile on his lips. 

That was at twelve o’clock at night. 
Now it chanced, as the Indicator office 
was managed, that the great building 
was vacant for just one hour at this time, 
from twelve to one. The news was in 
from all over the world, had been writ- 
ten out, and putin type. At one o’clock 
the pressmen would come, start up the 
great engine, and begin to transfer the 
mighty rolls of white paper into Noville 
Indicators. If it had not been for that va- 
cant hour, possibly I might have had no 
story to tell. 

John and the night editors went out, 
and locked the door. Bill Thompson, 
the watchman, was drowsy, and was sit- 
ting in the lower hallway. But if he had 
euly thought to peep into the editorial 
rooms, up-stairs m the fifth story! A 
window was half open, and the building 
was no sooner deserted than a little 
winged midget flew in, seated itself at 
John’s desk, took a pen, and began writ- 
ing as for life! 

Soon another flew in through the win- 
dow, and another and another, swiftly 
and noiselessly, until every chair in the 
large room was occupied with little imps, 
all scribbling with lightning rapidity! 
In a moment attendant sprites put in an 
appearance, carrying manuscript from 
the various desks to the tube which com- 
municated with the composing-room. 

And if drowsy Bill Thompson had 
chosen to peep into that composing- 
room, how he would have rubbed his 
eyes! On every stool stood a fairy type- 
setter, composing-stick in hand, pages of 
fairy manuscript before him, and the 
type seeming fairly alive under his nim- 
ble fingers. , 

In one corner a set of little workmen 
were busily taking to pieces the news- 
paper on which John haa so prided him- 
self, which stood there in type, ready for 
the stereotyper. Grasping handful after 
handful these tricksy fairies distributed 
the bits of metal intoempty boxes. The 
types rattled into the cases faster and 
tnicker than any hail in any storm that 
ever was. 

In another corner the foreman—a com- 
ical little fay with an important air and a 
pair of spectacles—was taking proof of 
the articles as fast as the composers 
finished, sending the proof up the chute 
to an impish proof-reader who sat at a 
desk in the fifth story. 

What a hive of busy laborers, and all 
so silent! Goblin reporters kept flying in 
through the open window of the editorial 
room, dashing off an article at a desk, 
speeding away again over the dark city 
for fresh ideas. The fairy chief took a 
new pen. The slide of the manuscript 
chute grew hot. Faster flashed the fin- 
gers of the type-setters. The important 
foreman almost flew to pieces in his 
hurry. 

And then soon a fairy fire leaped up in 
the engine-room, the monster printing- 
press began to revolve, and the great rolls 
of white paper rapidly received their im- 
pressions, were cut, pasted, folded, piled 
in a monster stack. And when, at one 
o'clock, the morning workmen came, 
rubbing their eyes, to make the plates, 
and print the morning edition of the 
Noville Indicator, they found the building 
as still as usual; but the type was ali in 
the cases. The imposing forms were 
bare. The great roll of paper was gone 
from the press. And lo, ready in piles 
for the newsboys, the fairy Indicator! 





What was to be done? No time now to 





set up a second paper, to gather the edi- 
tors, reporters, compositors ard proof- 

readers. Evidently,tho there might be 
mischief in it, this mysterious set of pa- 
pers must go to the newsboys. And soit 

happened that when John, at his early 

breakfast-table, took up with eager glee 

the damp sheet which the newsboy had 

just thrown into the yard, he uttered an 

exclamation of surprised dismay. 

‘“* Why, what’s the matter, John?” cried 
Jennie. 

‘*Matter enough! I’m undone, Jennie! 

See here!” And John handed her the 

paper with a groan, 

In staring type at the head she read, 
** Noville Indicator, Revised Edition.” 
Tne page looked very neat and clean, for 
it bad none of the long, sensational head- 
lines which usually enticed people to read. 
Yet the articles were so brightly written 
that she found herself forced to finish the 
first, and then the second, and the third. 
John read over her shoulder. 

There was not a single account of 
a murder in the paper. John’s ex- 
clusive and thrilling details of the 
terrible railroad accident were boiled 
down to a few lines. The crime in 
high life and the disclosures regard- 
ing the crookedness of that eminent 
politician, on which John had relied to 
effect the day’s sales, were greatly con- 
densed and in an obscure corner of the 
paper. 

The greater part of the paper was 
crowded with matter which looked start- 
lingly novel. There was a long, well 
illustrated description of a set of misera- 
able tenement-houses which lined an out- 
of-the-way city alley. One could hardly 
read the article withouta sob. There was 
a careful discussion of the matters which 
had come before the police courts the day 
before—a discussion which tried to show 
what led to all these wrong deeds, and 
how affairs might be improved. There 
were accounts of city industries, and ex- 
planations of various departments of the 
city government, 

The different aid societies had full bul- 
letins. There were several sparkling col- 
umns containing the funny things that 
had happened the day before. Much was 
made of a certain old woman who, at the 
risk of her life, had snatched a little boy, 
from before a runaway horse. A scien- 
tific lecture was given an entire page, be- 
ing extravagantly illustrated. Fuires, sui- 
cides, accidents, murders, burglaries, 
fights, races, scandals were omitted, or 
mentioned with the greatest brevity. 
Politics were discussed without prejudice, 
and yet with force and brilliancy. There 
was a whole page given up to interesting 
items concerning Church work. And the 
few foreign events of the day before 
really worth knowing about, were so ably 
set forth that one almost felt that he had 
been in those distant lands, 

“Ah, I’m ruined, Jennie!” groaned 
John. ‘‘ This paper will never seli—not 
ten copies! Who could have put in this 
unheard-of stuff! How can I ever look 
the proprietors in the face!” 

‘* Why, John,” said Jennie, looking up 
with sparkling eyes, only half under- 
standing him,so closely had she been read- 
ing, ‘‘ 1’m proud of you! I never saw a 
nicer newspaper! I’m sure your supply 
will run out! How did you get so many 
interestimg articles ?” 

Well, John kissed Jennie, and hurried 
away to the office with a sinking heart. 
But every one in the street car seemed to 
be reading the Indicator. Newsboys 
were going around already with flabby 
satchels. Those who had a few copies 
left were actually charging double price, 
and getting it, too! It seemed to be the 
topic of discussion everywhere. ‘‘So 
novel!” ‘So original!” ‘So bright !”’ 
**So good!” Every one was saying such 
words. Acquaintances came up to con- 
gratulate him on his bold departure. One 
of the most distinguished and influential 
men in the city took pains to stop him, 
and express his hearty approval. The 


wealthiest of the proprietors of the paper 
met him at the dovr of the Indicator 
counting-room, rubbing his hands and 
saying, ‘‘Never were such sales, Mr. 
Hansom! The other papers can hardly 





dispose of a copy, and we are hard at 
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work on a second edition! We must ad- 
vance your salary, sir, at once !” 

John went to the editorial rooms with 
his head in a whirl. He found there a 
crowd of his reporters and sub-editors. 
They all began talking at once. ‘‘ How 
did you doit?” ‘* Where did it all come 
from?” ‘What are we to do to-day?’ 
This last query came in very anxious 
tones from the sporting editor and the 
police court reporter. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said John, when the 
noise had subsided, ‘it’s all a mystery. 
You may smile, but I assure you 1 know 
nothing at all about the origin of this 
morning’s paper. I even suspected some 
of you of a plot to ruin me with it! We 
have no time now to investigate the mar- 
vel. Evidently, the Revised Edition has 
made a hit, and I propose that we follow 
it up. We have a hard day’s work before 
us, as the work is in such unusual lines. 
But I have perfect confidence in the skill 
and brains of the Iadicator staff.” 

With this, he assigned them tasks, map- 
ping outa paper as much like the success 
of the morning as he could, trying to 
follow its popular feature of emphasizing 
the good, and omitting the bad, except 
for purposes of bettering it. Of course, 
his trained reporters had hard work that 
day; and of course the next issue of the 
Noville Indicator, Revised Edition, was 
not as good as the fairies’ number, but it 
sold better, because people were now 
eagerly watchingthe new departure in 
journalism. : 

And that was the beginning of a news- 
paper revolution, The other papers soon 
found that most people had been buying 
their literature simply because they 
couldn’t get what was better. They, too, 
began to issue Revised Editions. And now, 
in this year of our Lord 1915, newspapers 
of the old style are circulated only on 
the sly, in saloons and such evil places, 
forbidden the mails, and bunted down by 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 

John and Jennie have long ago moved 
from their suburban cottage to a grand 
mansion, and people still insist on calling 
John Hansom the Revolutionizer of the 
Press. Pshaw! If the fairies had waited 
for a man bold enough and wise enough 
to take the step, I fancy that the world 
would still have many decades of the old, 
degrading journalism anead of it, 
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RETURNED once more; the beach is bright 
And suaony as of yore; 

The little waves are breaking white 
Upon the shelving shore. 

Unchanged the dusty village street, 
The roads I know so well, 

The sand-dunes, where the air blows sweet, 
The rambling old hotel. 


The old hotel,—its shingled walls 
For me are filled with ghosts; 

I meet them in the long bare halls, 
They throng my path in hosts. 

Upon the lawn, beneath the trees 
They gather thick and fast, 

The ghosts of pleasant memories,— 
Of summers that are past. 


But chief of all, there haunts the place, 
And stands beside my chair, 

A little ghost with childish face 
And tangled gold-brown hair, 

Half child, half woman,—o’er the floors 
She lightly slips along; 

Her voice rings through the corridors 
Ion careless waves of song. 


I think of bow we laughed and talked 
When summer days were sweet, 

I tread the paths where once she walked 
With light and flying feet. 

Alas! our paths in life must be 
Forever sundered wide. 

The ocean rolis ’twixt her and me 
Its leagues of restless tide. 


When last I looked iato her face 
She did not seem the same; 

I found a woman in her place, 
Who answered to her name. 

The face, the voice, the eyes of old, 
The garb and manner new, 

Oh, little ghost, my heart grew cold, 
It was no longer you! 


But if our lives be quite estranged. 
As tho we ne’er had met, 

And if the living girl be changed, 
And if we both forget, 

Within my dreams shall ever shine 
The brown locks tinged with gold; 

The little ghost is always mine 
And never can grow old. 
New Yorx Crry. 


A NIGHT IN A BEAVER SETTLE- 
M 





BY EDMUND COLLINS. 


ANY one who has traveled through the 
silent and savage wildernesses of Labra- 
dor or Newfoundland meets a civilization 
which for industry, harmony and intelli- 
gence is second only, I am sure, to that 
of communities of men. Beyond the 
sound of human voice, and frequently 
beyond the range of man’s foot, the 
beaver selects his dwelling-place, fortify- 
ing himself against all enemies with the 
cunning almost of a human being. In 
the wildernesses that I have mentioned 
beavers are not found by the thousa 1ds 
but by hundreds of thousands; yet I have 
known successful hunters to return to the 
coast after many weeks without a single 
skin. 

The long stretch of barrens, ponds and 
scrub fir, which extend from the western 
coast of Newfoundland quite across the 
island, is more thickly populated with 
those weird wood-cutters than any other 
region I know. 

In the late autumn I was spending a 
few weeks on the coast ptarmigan shoot- 
ing, and my host at last proposed that we 
take a couple of weeks ‘‘ in the country” 
after beaver. We made ready, taking 
with us some provisions, our guns and 
ammunition, an ax and some camp nec- 
essaries. A strapping fisherman shoulder- 
ed our luggage, for there were no horses 
and there was not snow enough yet for 
the dog teams. We headed for White 
Mountain, a wild district about nine miles 
inland. There was no path, and our 
course lay through bogs, scrub bush and 
up and down rough, steep hills. A few 
miles inland the country became more 
level, and we soon saw spread before us 
a great expanse of dismal marshes dotted 
here and there with gleaming ponds. The 
sight of man is seldom obtained here, 
near tho it is to the coast, for few of the 
fishermen have guns, and those who have 
are provided only with flint-locks which 
‘*gnap” and ‘* burn prime” as often as 
they go off. In some places, where the 
ground is constantly moist, around lakes 
or along good-sized brocks there are thick 
growths of fir. I make these remarks so 
that the reader will be better able *o un- 
derstand the ways of the beaver. 

In nearly every large body of fir forest 
there is a *‘ tilt,” or shanty, built of logs 
by the coast men for shelter during their 
hunting excursions. Toward one of 
these, lying in the heart of the wood at 
the base of White Mountain, we turned 
our steps. Beyond the wood I saw a 
wide body of gleaming water with tufted 
marsh islands rising here and there in it. 
From its further side ran a smal) stream, 
looking like a sinuous, silverribbon. We 
had much difficulty in making our way 
through the mile or so of tangled wood 
that lay between us and the camp, and 
we delayed to kill the willow grouse (La- 
gopus albus) which rose almost in our 
face at every few steps. My host and my- 
self had a good bag each, and they would 
stand us in good stead in camp. As we 
neared the tilt, which stood not far from 
the edge of the lake, I saw here and there 
the stump of a bireh or large alder which 
seemed as if it had been cut by a very 
blunt ax. Some of the limbs of these 
trees remained, but the boles had been 
carried away. ‘‘ This,” said my friend, 
pointing to the stumps, ‘‘is the work of 
the beavers,” 

The tilt had not been u:ed for a long 
time, and was not rain-tight, so we at 
once repaired it while our man cut down 
whitings. We then went to the shore of 
the lake, and I saw all around it large turf- 
covered mounds, These I was informed 

were the beavers’ houses. I could count 
several scores of them, some looking 
as if newly built, others having the ap- 
pearance of age. Some were on the very 
bank of the lake, and others were a few 
feet back; but for all the houses nota 
beaver could I see, tho I looked carefully 
over the smooth, shining lake with my 
glass. The pond was round, and about a 
mile in diameter. Fir, birch and alder 
grew almost entirely round it, but where 
the brook went from it there were no 





trees, 


‘* Where are the beaver?’ I asked. 
can’t see one.” 

‘Our footsteps were nv sooner heard 
here than the signal went round the whole 
town,” answered my friend. ‘‘ The ’cute 
creatures are in their houses, or in bur- 
rows, where they hide when danger is at 
hand.” 

‘*How are we going to get any?” I in- 
quired. a 

“*V’ll show you later. You must know 
that when there is any alarm given they 
come out only at night. To-night it will 
be as bright as day. Then I promise you 
such a sight as you have never seen, and 
good sport too. However, we'll try for 
some before night.” 

We then cooked some of the grouse, 
being hungry after our tiresome tramp; 
after which we rested fora while. Then 
under my host’s directions the man 
cut forty or fifty slender stakes about 
eight feet long, making them sharp 
at one end. These we carried noise- 
lessly to the edge of the lake where 
there were three or four houses which 
looked as if recently built. The bottom 
of the pond or lake was muddy, and the 
banks were also a soft, rich, black mud. 
The houses of the beavers were entered 
through tunnels in the bank two or three 
feet below water level. We drove the 
stakes pretty close together into the bot- 
tom of the pond opposite the new houses, 
each stake standing firmly against the 
bank, 

“You see,” said the old trapper, ‘ if 
there are any beaver inside this will trap 
them.” 

We then set at work with mattock 
and ax to tear away the roof of one 
house. About a foot down we came toa 
network of slender tree-boles, and heavy 
branches, below which was the main 
dwelling of the family. There were two 
other adjoining apartments, one having 
dry grass and being apparently used as 
the sleeping room. In another part were 
hazel nuts, rowan and other berries, and 
many kinds of buds and sweet roots, 
There was no beaver there, but the grass 
in the bedroom was warm, The family 
had evidently gone to hide elsewhere, 
We opened the next house with the same 
ill-luck, but in the third we found two 
old beavers huddled together in the sleep- 
ing-room cowering and shivering with 
terror, One of our dogs, a huge New- 
foundland, jumped upon the animals, 
but immediately returned howling with 
pain, and bleeding from a great gash in 
his neck. How white their great chisel- 
like teeth gleamed! and how their eyes 
flashed with either fear or anger! A few 
blows dispatched them, and we stripped 
off their soft warm pelis. Then we drew 
the stakes and drove taem in front of 
another group of houses, but for all our 
digging and chopping had no more luck. 

** Now let us get at thedam,” said the 
trapper. He then explained to me that 
most of the great body of water that I 
saw was merely a submerged marsh and 
that it was the work of the. beavers who, 
to make their towns unapproachable from 
the marsh side, had dammed the brook 
and thrown back the water. Wecutsev- 
eral dry trees and constructed a raft 
which easily carried the three of us ; then 
poled and paddled around the shore till 
we came to the dam, All the way we 
did not see a beaver. The cunning dis- 
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this dam fairly amazed me, It was about 
ten feet high from the bottom of the 
brook, being thick and solid at the foun- 
dation, and tapering to the top. The 
water went over it with a shallow roar. 
The structure was composed of tree 
trunks, branches, bushes, stones and 
mud. As if these creatures had served 
their trade at culvert building, they put 
the heaviest stones and timber in the 
bottom, The toil of cutting it away in such 
a manner as not to free the great pent-up 
body of water upon us was very great. 
Just as the sun was going down the water 
was released and went roaring down the 
stream’s bed, overflowing the marsh and 
carrying terror to all the birds that had 
folded their wings for the night. We got 
back to the camp about dark, and just as 
the moon began to flame over the tops of 





the dark firs, 


played by the animals in constructing | 





We were ready for another meal now, 
and with our bread and butter and aro- 
matic coffee had a luscious piece of broiled 
beaver, which our man cooked on a re- 
volving spit. The trapper informed me 
that the time to best see what would hap- 
pen after the cutting away of the dam 
would be about ten o’clock. So we light- 
ed our pipes, read and told stories till 
that hour. Then asa silence ensued be- 
tween us my friend laid his hand upon 
my arm,and said: ‘ Listen.” 

I did so, and could hear rustling 
and crackling noises everywhere in 
the wood. To vary this were several 
crunching sounds—I cannot say that it 
was a gnawing sound they produced— 
which were made by the beavers engaged 
in cutting down the trees. Wecrawled 
noiselessly out of the tilt to a place where 
we could, without being perceived, see the 
operations of these wonderful creatures. 
What I did see I shall never forget. In 
the silvery lake, shining under the moon, 
were a couple of score of beavers, each 
either pushing or towing a tree, branches 
and all. These all moved across the pond, 
now reduced to its natural size, which 
was about an acre in area, and entered 
the brook which ran with considerable 
swiftness through the marsh. Once in 
this stream they allowed themselves to 
drift with the tide, merely resting their 
flippers or short paws upon the tree. 
Whenever it ran aground or got tangled 
witb another tree they set it free again. 
While these animals were on their way to 
the dam, others were making their way 
through the woods, each with patient la- 
bor dragging his tree along, butt-end first. 
The gnawing soon ceased, and evidently 
trees enough for their purpose had been 
cut. Most of the trees were alder, this 
being a very soft wood and easy to cut, 
tho I noticed several birches moving 
along, but no firs. By eleven o’clock the 
noise had ceased in the silent wood, and 
all the weird wood-workers had evidently 
passed down stream at the work of re- 
fortification. Altogether, we could not 
have seen less than a hundred animals, 
But what was this insistent noise that 
we heard close at hand when we were 
about to start off for our raft? Now it was 
arustle as if one branch brushed against 
another; then came the dull sound of 
gnawing. We could see nothing at trst, 
but presently I saw thecause. It was 
not fifteen yards distant and plain in the 
light of the moon. It was a creature re- 
minding one for all the world of an elfin 
old man. But master beaver did not see 
us or hear our whispers; be was too busy 
for that, too busy knawing off branches, 
now cutting this stick in two, and now 
taking a piece off that. He did everything 
with his mouth and flippers, cutting 
with his gleaming teeth, and holding the 
stick firmly under his little paws. When 
the cutting was finished he walked off 
with a couple of sticks and laid them be- 
side the very first house we had destroyed 
in the afternoon. This selfish creature 
had waited till the departure of his pub- 
lic-spirited fellow-townsmen to rebuild 
his own dwelling! 

He first scooped out all the mud and 
turf from the violated chambers, remov- 
ing everything with his flippers by tuck- 
ing the stuff up against his body. Then 
how cunningly and securely he putin the 
roof sticks, crossing and re-crossing them 
till the framework was thoroughly satis- 
fying! With great rapidity, he next 
covered the sticks with boughs, which he 
covered in turn with turf, mud and stones, 
crowning his work with a layer of fresh 
turf. After he had pulled all the débris 
that remained into the pond, he jumped 
into the water and disappeared, I suppose 
to sleep. There are many such selfish 
creatures to be found among communi- 
ties of men! 

We stayed there till he disappeared, 
then got upon our raft, and paddled 
across to the brook which we found large 
enough to float us down. We moved 
noiselessly as we neared the site of the 
old dam, and Jay down upon the raft so 
as not to be visible to the busy inhabit- 
ants. Their day-wariness seemed to 
have gone from them, and they took no 
notice of the large, dark object that 





floated down with the stream till it 
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reached fifteen paces or so of where they 
were at work. At that distance we 
stopped to see the work. 

Such a commotion, yet such order, I 
have aever seen surpassed. The whole 
place seemed a-crawl with beavers. The 
trees floated down had been pulled out of 
the stream, and put upon the bank just 
below where the dam was being con- 
structed. And they built the dam exactly 
where the old one had stood. Some of 
the animals were engaged taking the 
branches off the trees, and cutting boles 
and limbs into certain lengths; others 
carried these and let them roll down upon 
the building dam; some fetched stones, 
some came with loads of mud tucked un- 
der their paws, and a large number of the 
more skilled ones laid the timber on the 
dam, arranged the stones and packed in 
the mud. Each division had its own 
work to do; not an animal was idle, and 
there was no delay or confusion. 

In this way they toiled till the Great 
Bear stood on its end in the northern sky, 
and then some of them jumped into the 
rising stream and began swimming hither 
and thither as if inexultation. Scores of 
them remained for a while on the top of 
the dam as if contemplating the success- 
ful night’s work. 

Hitherto we had refrained from firing 
a shot in order not to give alarm, and 
this it was that had saved the selfish old 
denizen now sleeping in his repaired 
dwelling. But now our two guns, 
charged with heavy shot, and each a 
double-barrel, were ready. I was to fire 
at the right of the bridge, the trapper at 
the left. He warned me to discharge my 
second barrel without delay, else they 
would ail have disapeared. So by the 
light of the moonI got a clear sight upon 
a large patriarcbal-looking fellow. The 
signal was to fire at ‘‘ three,” and as that 
number, was called there was a double 
report, and in less than a second another 
double report. After the shots not a 
beaver was to be seen, but four fine ani- 
mals lay dead or dying on the top of the 
sturdy dam. 

Not a beaver did we see again during 
our stay, save three which we took out 
of another house after two days’ staking 
and digging. We had obtained nine in 
all. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘“‘WHAT do you think the most notable 
feature of American literature to-day?’ 
“Uncut edges.”’— Puck, 





.. Birds of a feather generally flock to- 
gether, but geese and ducks are found in 
divers places.—Chicago Post, 


..Callahan saw the flash of the revolver 
in the headlight of the engine which dashed 
past.—New Vork Sun Napping. 


..‘'He was a fiend in human form.” 
‘* Thav’s natural. No one ever saw a fiend 
that wasn’t.”,—New York Herald. 


Prudent Wife: ‘‘What have you laid up 
for a rainy day, John?” Happy Jack: “A 
mackintosh, my dear.’’—The Christian Re- 
view, 


.. The rails of a railway always get along 
smoothly together, because they know how 
to keep a proper distance, altho united by 
strong ties.—Puck. 


..[t is great fun teaching a pretty girl 
how to skate, and the more successful the 
teacher is the longer she is in getting to be 
expert.—Somerville Journal. 


..-“‘There’s one thing about Stanley’s 
rearcolumn.” ‘“What’sthat?” ‘“It’sabout 
the most successful advertising column on 
record,’’—Puck. 


.....Mr. Dunly: ‘1 always move about 
in the best society.”’ Mr. Mayflower: ** In- 
deed?” Mr. Dunly: ‘Yes; | am the agent 
of adebt collecting institution.’’—Epoch. 


.-No Blots on the Escutcheon.—*‘ But 
yoO1 have no ancestors, ye know,” said his 
Lordship. ‘‘No,’’ replied Miss Lakeview; 
“we have the advantage of you there.’”’— 
Puck. 


.. Young lady: “Don’t you think fox 
hunting cruel sport?’ Escort: “Ya-as, it 
is; it’s regular torture, ba Jove. I haven’t 
been able to sit down for a week.’”’—Good 
News. 


.--The custom of throwing a slipper af- 
ter a bride is said to come down from an- 





cient times; but a bit of ice or an ordinary 
banana peel can beat any wedding guest in 
throwing slippers.—Spicer. 


A Careful Judge.—“‘Your name is Julia 
Miller?” ‘Yes, your honor.” “Tell me 
howold you are.” ‘Twenty-five, your hon- 
or.”’ “So! Well, now that you have given 
your age, we will administer the oath.”— 
Fliegende Buitter. 


..“‘You are as bad as a playful kitten in 
jumping at conclusions,’’ remarked Kee- 
drick tohis wife. ‘‘ Do kittens jump at con- 
clusions?’ asked Mrs. Keedrick. ‘‘ Certain- 
ly; have you never seen kittens chase their 
tails?”’—Rural New Yorker. 


.... When the redskins get an opportunity 
to shoot a few of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, the 
daily papers call it ‘“‘Indian Treachery.” 
When the United States troops slaughter 
fifty or more Indians, the same papers call 
it, ‘‘Panishing the Red Devils.’’—Norris- 
town Herald. 


...-Always Kicking.—Miss Battersley 
(complaining spinster): ‘I will be obliged 
to go there soon; what sort of a country is 
it—wretched, I suppose?’ Mr. Fatterson: 
“Why, it’s a land flowing with milk and 
honey,”’ Miss Battersley: ‘‘ How dreadfully 
bad the fiies must be there.’”’—Credit Lost. 


.-His Compliment.—Miss De Pretty: 
**T don’t see how you whistle through your 
fingers that way. I could never do it in the 
world.’”’ Mr. Goodheart (wishing to com- 
pliment her delicate little hands): ‘“‘No, 
Miss De Pretty, if you should try it your 
whole hand would slip into your mouth.”’— 
New York Weekly. 


....A Japanese Bull.—The custom of the 
Japanese in not permitting a father to see 
his child until it is three months old was 
founded on the idea that the youngster 
wouldn’t know his dad at an earlier age. 
Having never seen him, how should he know 
him at three months? is a question the Japs 
entirely overlooked.— Detroit Free Press. 


..“I gather,” said the Boston lady, 
‘*from the conversation of my nephew, that 
firemen are in the habit of using rubber 
hose at their labors.’’ ‘‘ Yes.” ‘That, [ 
presume is so that they won’t get their feet 
wet’’; and the Boston lady returned to ber 
book with an air of entire satisfaction over 
haying solved a difficult problem.— Wash- 
ington Post. 
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SQUARE AND DIAGONALS. 


Square; 1, sound made by a child; 2, a 
kind of sea fish; 3, a foreign weight. 
Diagonal, from right to left, the same as 
corolla; from left to right, imaginary mon- 
sters. 
kIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB.—Selected. 
8 1 2 
* * * 
= * * 
* 
* 9 *~ 


16 = 10 
7 * * * 15 ll ” * % 3 
14 §=612 
as 13 
* * x 
* * * 
6 - 4 


o 

From | to 9, gayety. 

From 2 to 10, a country in Asia. 

From 3 to 11, a runner. 

From 4 to 12, defensive arms. 

From 5 to 13, an acknowledgment of 
‘well done ” to a company of sinyers. 

From 6 to 14, water pitchers. 

From 7 to 15, a celebrated French astron- 
omer. 

From 8 to 16, confederation. 

Perimeter of wheel: From 1 to 8, the 
name of a distinguished French statesman. 

Hub of wheel: From 9 to 16, a distin- 
guished American statesman. 

CYRIL DEANE. 
ENIGMA. 
In the ‘‘ honey”’ that bees love to make, 
In the ‘* bower”’ that is over the lake. 
In the “ willows’’ that grow by the stream. 
In the “lightnings’” that through the 
clouds beam. 

In the dimness of winter’s short days, 
In the sadness of sorrowing ways. 
In the “ berrying”’ days of the young and 





the gay. 





In the ‘‘ sweetness” of musical lay. 
In the ‘‘ tossing’’ of waves on the beach. 
In the “haven” of peace we all try to reach. 
In the “‘ wheather” that beats all the Dutch. 
In the “‘ parents’’ we all love so much, 

The two words have reference to the holi- 
days. 


DOUBLE PYRAMID, 
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Middle Word: For cannon. 1, Upper 
letter, a consonant; 2, portion; 3, has cour- 
age to do; 4, a fixed place; 5, a consonant; 
6, exceedingly warm: 7, not true; 8, very 
near relatives, 
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WORDS IN WORDS, 





























1 «* x 1 
2 « * 2 
8 eg 
+ * 
4« ak 
* * 
* * 
5 * * 5 
* 
a . 
6 * * 6 
” - 
* 





Right-hand word: 1, A thousand; 2, an 
article; 3, the two united a near relative; 
4,in like manner; 5, the same; 6, a near 
relative; 7, a builder, 

‘Left-hand: 1, Fitty; 2, an article; 3, these 
united, an exclamation: 4, equally; 5, an 
animal; 6, a young woman. 


ARROW PUZZLE, 


13 22 23 24 
12 16 17 18 
Tee eseeT eer 
14 19 20 21 
15 25 26 27 


From 1 to 11, a government of three men. 
1, 12, 13, a children’s game. 
1, 14, 15, a number. 

12, 2, 14, existing. 

9, 10, 11, devoured. 

16, 10, 19, to be. 

22, 17, 11, 20, 25, aringlet. 
23, 18, a male. 

21, 26, a preposition. 

16, 17, 18, before. 

22, 23, 24, an article. 

19, 20, 21, French word for is. 
25, 26, 27, a near relative. 


ADD A LETTER EACH TIME, 


1.P, 2P» 3 PP. 
Psx Pyx Py x 
Pane Paes Pan x 
Pare Peenx Prans 


Parenne 


1, A male relative; 2, equal value; 3, a 
share; 4, an entertainment. 


2. 
1, A male relative; 2, a slight blow; 3, the 
head; 4, a plate. 
3. 


1, A male relative; 2, a step; 3, gone by; 
4, cement; 5, a plant or herb. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 29th. 


DIAMONDS, 
H 
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COMET 
BONES ET 
= OR Be «8 2D 
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COMPOUND DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





Plea sure 
Bird cage 
Fire arms 
Camp rest 
Scot free 





PENTAGON, 
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A Feeling of Securiiy 
goes with every package of 
Pearline. It secures clean- 
liness with little labor; it 
secures comfort in all house- 
work, and better work all over 
the house. It does away with 
danger as it does away with 
hard work. Pearline secures 
from harm anything that can 
be washed. Anything can be 
washed easily and safely by 
securing Pearline. 

of imitations which are being 
Beware fae oe 
o sell them, PEARLINF-sells on its merite, and 


is manufactured only by 
208 JAMES -PYLE, New York. 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
gence! prostration. will poqeive valuable informa- 
ion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. NN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave.. cor. 39th Street, New York. 


BRAD Y’S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY AND MUSEUM 
OF HISTORIG PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Embracing his War Views and the Historic Por- 
traits of eminent men and women of the past half 
century. In his new Gallery are embraced all the 
advanced improvements in the photographic art, 
combined with rare and improved facilities of light. 
the most recent chemical appliances and elaborate 
reception-rooms. Special arrangements are com- 
pleted for grouping Military, Social and Bridal par- 
ties. Allof the original portraits of Brady’s New 
York and Washington collec*ions have been careful- 
ly aggregated, and can be reproduced in the most er- 

tistic manner. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE., COR. 13th ST. 
Washington, D. C. 











Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por. 
* 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some ef 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above } Fifth Ave., § Near 
32d St. ' New York.’ | 33dSt. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 





o. L. Down’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6 in square floor-roon : 
new, scientific, durable. comprehensive, 
cheap. Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 
gular - engravings, no charge. Prof, 
— Scientific, Physical & V oO 
D Gulooe 9 East 14th St,. New York. 


HOTELS. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing an 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnishe 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The 
partof “The Arlington” is finer, and better than an 
hotel in the United States. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


Union Square Hotel 
OORWER 16TH STREET NEW YORK, 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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Farm and ( Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


RURAL NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 


FEBRUARY is not usually regarded as a 
very busy month with the farmers of the 
New England, Middle and Wesrera States, 
still they will be cal’ei upon to perform 
maay labors and duties which should not 
be neglected by any seexing increased pros- 
perity. All desirious of participating in 
the “‘ better times for farmers,’’ which were 
predicted for this year in a late issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, will find much to do in clos- 
ing up their winter work and arranging for 
field operations and farm improvements 
during the season of activity. Planning 
and providing in winter for what ought to 
be done upon his premises in summer is the 
peculiar province and duty of the farmer, 
and he who neglects a matter so important 
will be likely to make poor progress toward 
hastening good times and securing a com- 
petency. Soil-tillers who labor for profit 
are in daty bound to fully understaaod their 
situation and circumstances, for otherwise 
they will be unable to arrange a wise pro- 
gram for the future. But let us turn to more 
practical matters and briefly discuss some 
of the out-door affairs that will require at- 
tention during the closing weeks of winter. 

CARING FOR LIVE STOCK is the chief duty 
ot many farmers at this season, it being of 
the first importance to keep domestic ani- 
mals in such good heart that they will en- 
ter spring in a thrifty condition. 
feeding, warmth and good care are es- 
sential factors in wintering farm animals. 
Provide ample protection from inclement 
weather aud good conveniences for feeding 
and watering. Good stables, sheds and 
barnyards are great aids. “‘Anima’‘s well 
w.ntered are half summered,”’ is a wise 
saying. Horses need daily exercise, but 
should be blanketed when left standing in 
the cold. Incoming cows should be well 
sheltered and have geuerous rations of for 
age and bran, but no heating fvod, jike 
corn or meal, for two or three weeks before 
calving. If the milk is good they can be 
safely milked until a month before calv- 
ing time. Sheep need plenty of whole- 
some food, pure air, and adry yard and 
sleeping quarters. A warm stable and 
plenty of roots will help the breeding ewes 
1n health and thriftiness. Early lambs are 
profitable, remember, as well as calves, for 
farmers near a good market. Swine, if 
well-bred and fed, also pay good dividends. 
Give breeding sows good care, and space for 
exercise. House the store pigs well to assure 
thrift. It is good economy to give swine 
clean, warm quarters at this season, with 
liberal rations and plenty of litter. 

Poultry should have extra care, as egzs 
bring high prices at this season, and broilers 
will scon be in good demand. Hens do best 
when kept ia a warm, dry house, provided 
with abundant food, both green and dry, 
lime, gravel and pure water. If you try an 
incubator be cautious io its selection, and 
especially careful in using the machine. 

OF WINTER CROPs now in order, ice and 
firewood call for early attention, if not al- 
ready secured. Iceis no longerconsidered a 
luxury but a necessity by most people in both 
towa and country,and hence its importance. 
Itis the great winter product of the North— 
the only staple crop that grows and matures 
in frigidity—and simply costs the labor of 
harvesting aud storing. The season has 
thus-far been favorable for the production 
of ise, and in many sections large supplies 
have already been gathered. Every rural- 
ist in want of ice—as are especially those 
engaged in dairying—who has not already 
done so, should at once provide a supply. 
The sooner this is done the better, for ice 
should be harvested without delay when it 
attains a sufficient thickness. After pro- 
viding the mecessary ice-house, saw-dust 
and implements for cuttiog, any one within 
reach of an ice plant (a pure stream, pond 
or lake) can readily secure his share of what 
will prove a blessing in summer. Do not 
defer a matter so important, thioking that, 
because the winter is so cold, there is no oc- 
casion for promptness. Ice is altogether 
too valuable a product to be neglected, es- 
pecially when it costs so little. Therefore, 
we advise every one needing the frigid 
commodity (and who does not ?) to procure 
an ample store as soon as expedient. 

FIREWOOD, tho accessible at all seasons of 
the year, may more easily be secyred ia 
wioter, aud egpesially when therg is goad 
sledding for baying f, bawe at to marke}, 
Formers who have woodeleteahauld gut and 
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haul an ample supply before spring opens 
and have it prepared for use when wanted. 
An article that is essential to provide 
warmth nearly two thirds of the year, and 
a necessity for cooking durivg the whole 
(for but few farmers use coal where wood 
grows and is not expensive) merits special 
attention from every one who would prac- 
tice true economy and manifest due regard 
for the convenience and comfort of his 
family. But it is confidently assumed that 
noruralist who reads THE INDEPENDENT 
would subject bis wife, daughter or female 
help to the indignity of preparing firewood 
out-‘oors in all sorts of weather (as dosome 
so called husbandmen), and hence no admo- 
nition is offered touching a matter so uni- 
versally condemned by progressive people. 

In this connection let us suggest that 
other wood lot work than gathering fuel, 
can be profitably done at the present junc 
ture. For example, this is a good time to 
cut and haul timber; also to secure good 
oak, hickory, ash and elm sticks for wagon 
poles, stanchions, plow-beams, beetles and 
mauls, hay-poles, and many other purposes. 
Needless to add that it pays to have these 
things on hand, well seasoned and ready 
for use whenever wanted. 

THE MAPLE SuGAR CROP is another im- 
portant matter toat will soon demand at- 
tention, fur it is now largely secured in 
February, whereas it was formerly har- 
vested in spring. Those who have fruitful 
sugar orchards should therefore arrange to 
enter upon the harvest as soon as the sap- 
running season opens. Put the camp im 
order and provide plenty ef dry fuel. If 
much suyar is to be made it will pay to have 
the most improved apparatus in vogue; 
but to preduce good maple sugar and syrup 
careful attention and labor are still neces- 
sary. Cleanliness is a great factor in the 
various manipulations. Have the utensils 
of such material as can be easily cleansed, 
and never allow sap to become sour before 
being madeiuto syrup. The baskets, stor- 
ing casks or troughs and boiling apparatus 
—indeed, every article used in the process 
of sugar making—should be kept serupu- 
lously.clean and convenient for use. With 
everything thus put in order beforehand 
the labor of securing the best prodacts of 
the maple—the most delicious of all our 
sweets, honey. not excepted—will be ren- 
dered alike pleasant and profitable, pro- 
vided that proper promptness and skill in 
manipulation are brought into requisition. 
While working is the sugar camp, or 
*“busb,” remember that people will pay 
the highest price for pure, honest maple 
sugar—the best and sweetest of all saccha- 
rines produced. 

FRUIT GROWERS will find much to do at 
this season, not only in caring for their 
trees and vines, bution planning and prepar- 
ing to plant new orchards, vineyards and 
fruit gardens. Young orchards should be 
protected from large animals and small 
rodents, and staked against injury from 
heavy winds, The eggs of thetent caterpi'- 
lar, which are glued in a ring or band near 
the ends of the twigs, should be cut off and 
burned. Note that fruit trees will not thrive 
in an exhausted soil, and if your orchard is 
* running out’? from starvation apply the 
best remedy—manure. Nowis the time to 
draw out manure for a good top dressing. 
There is little danger of overdoing in the 
way of fertilizing a poor, non-bearing or- 
chard. Don’t neglect to look after the shape 
of your trees, which should be of good form 
and upright position. Saw off the stubs 
left by broken branches, and cover the 
wounds with paint or melted grafting wax. 
During February scions may be cut in mild 
weather from last season’s growth, but take 
pains to secure desirable varieties. The 
praning of small branches, as well as that 
of currants, grape-vines, etc., may be done 
when the weather is mild. Now isthe time 
to vonsider whether it is advisable to plant 
more trees, shrubs or vines, and if so, to 
decide as to varieties, the number of each, 
aud arrange for procuring them early from 
areliable source. Be careful to select good 
varieties, and such as are adapted to your 
locality. 

A Goop VEGETABLE GARDEN is largely 
conducive to the health and comfort of the 
family, and such an institution should be 
arranged for early by every farmer or other 
householder who has ground adapted to 
the purpose. The prudent course is to pro- 
vide in advance for whatever is to be done. 
Mauureis the first requisite, and this should 
be secured in abundance, ani of good qual- 
ity, whatever the kind used. Be sure to get 
a supply of seeds in season—of approved, 
well-tested varieties. 

Make a hot bed, or its substitute, forstart- 
ing plants, For most farmers’ gardens, says 
ap expert, ons scarcely yeeds a hot-hed ta 
belng forth seads of tender yexetables,or How, 
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range. In most cases only a few dozen 
plants will be wanted, and a square foot or 
so of earth in a box will give all the plants 
one is likely to need in the vegetable way— 
and a similar one for flowers. Seeds do nut 
need light to sprout; all they require is heat 
and moisture, and this they can get in a 
slow oven, or a Warm range, as well as any- 
where. Of course, as soon as the young 
leaves appear they must have light. Then 
the boxes can be moved to the windows, or 
to some sheltered place in the open air, giv- 
ing them protection under a sash if neces- 
sary. In this simple way one can have 
plants some weeks in advance of time, and 
still at very little cost or trouble, compared 
with the labor and expense of making a 
regular hot-bed. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN will not 
require overwork in caring for them this 
month. To prevent injury to trees, shrubs 
and plants will be the chief care until the 
opening of spring. Saow should be kept 
from damaging or destroying evergreens by 
shaking the treesafter each storm, thus 
preventing the snow from accumulating 
aod freezing in the branches, causing a 
weight which would break them down. It 
is also important to clear the paths and 
roads after each snow-fall by the prompt 
use of shovels or snow-plows. 

Greenhouse and window plants will bloom 
more freely as the sun’s heat increases, and 
thus augment their beauty. Bulbs that 
were potted last fall ought to now make the 
window gay with spikes of hyacinths and 
clusters of narcissus. Rut with this array 
of beauty many insects will appear and 
multiply rapidly, and to check and destroy 
these effective remedies should be promptly 
applied. Seeds of candytuft, sweet alyssum 
and mignonette can now be sown, and the 
plants may bloom in the window or a part 
of them be transferred to the open border 
whenever the weather is mild enough. 

SEEDS, FERTILIZERS AND IMPLEMENTS are 
very important factors in farming, and 
should be provided or arranged for in Febru- 
ary. The aim should be to secure the best 
seeds obtainable—pure and genuine as to 
variety, and adapted to soil and climate 
When seed is.procured from a distance the 
wisest course is to select carefully from the 
lists of trustworthy dealers, and order early. 
If a change of variety is thought advisable 
make it cautiously, giving preference to 
well-tested and approved kinds over highly 
lauded novelties. 

To make even the best of seeds produce 
abundantly a good fertilizer is often neces- 
sary, and now is the time for those who 
need other than stable or barnyard manure 
te arrange for some prime commercial fer- 
tilizer, or, what will be cheaper, purchase 
the materials and mix them according to 
some reliable formula. Moreover, this is a 
favorable season to haul muck, plaster, etc., 
and the matter should not be neglected by 
these within reach of and who need such 
fertilizing agents. 

Improved tools and implements are re- 
guired for the proper utilization of good 
seeds and fertilizers. ‘“‘Get the best” of 
these, therefore. Bear in mind, also, that 
February is the best month for repairing 
and painting all kinds of farm machinery, 
and if you would make real progress do your 
duty in that direction. 

PREPARING FOR SPRING is February busi- 
ness, and devolves upon soil cultivators 
much thought and calculation. Prudent 
farmers and gardeners will so mature and 
provide for the execution of their plans as 
to guard against any delay when the season 
arrives for active operations. It isin order 
to engage good farm help, see that teams 
are put in proper condition, and complete 
whatever work is necessary before the open- 
ing of the spring campaign. Such as in- 
tend to build th's season, or make other 
permanent improvements, ought to mature 
their plans, carefully estimating expenses 
and providing for contingencies that may 
arise after the work is commenced. If 
fences are to be made or repaired, now is a 
good time to provide the material, so that 
the work may be done as soon as the weather 
is favorable. Many needed improvements 
can be planned and provided for to advan- 
tage—such as will enhance both the appear- 
anc3 and value of one’s premises. For ex- 
ample, many a rural home could be vastly 
improved at little expense, by making a 
neat lawn, planting shrubs and vines, 
building ornamental fences, trellises and 
arbors,and otherwise beautifying its sur- 
roundings. These and other matters in the 
line of improvement should be carefully 
considered at this s*ason, and preparations 
made for inaugurating such as may be 
deemed most judicious, each one deciding 
agcording to his gityatjon and circum- 
ptynces, . 
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rural citizens at this season, for the knowl- 
edge attainable thereat will give them aug- 
mented power in pursuing their occupation. 
Tho February calls for some earnest work, 
and careful planning and preparation for 
spring. it affords ruralists much leisure for 
reading, study, and the acquisition of in- 
formation on important questions pertain- 
ing to their chosen pursuit. Therefore, they 
should embrace every opportunity to listen 
and participate in discussions on practical 
and scientific subjects in which they are 
vitally interested. For this purpose the 
meetings of farmers’ clubs and institutes, 
and like instructive associations, should be 
religiously attended, with an earnest desire 
to obtain all the use/ul information possi- 
ble. So doing they cannot fail of acquiring 
what will not only enable them to become 
better farmers, horticulturists, stock keep- 
ers and dairymen, but render them more 
intelhgent, influential and prosperous 
members of the great guild of American 
husbandmen. 
NEw YORK CITy. 
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CALIFORNIA NUT NOTES. 


BY M. E, BAMFORD. 





I REMEMBER, when I was a child, in the 
California foot-hills, seeing a minister sit- 
ting in our back kitchen, sewing together 
the mouth of a sack. The sack was full of 
peanuts that the minister had raised him- 
self in the foot hills of Amador County, and 
he intended sending the peanuts as a gift to 
another minister who was to receive a do- 
nation party in the little foot-hill town. 
‘Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee,” wrote the minister on the 
paper attached to the sack. 

Probably before, and assuredly since that 
time, others besides the minister experi- 
mented on the possibility of raising peanuts 
in California, the experiments of late years 
having by no means been confined to the 
foot-hills, however. Southern California 
has tried peanut raising with good success. 
The report of the quantity raised in Cali- 
fornia for several years has been much the 
same. In 1886 the State is reported to have 
raised 275,000 pounds of peanuts, in 1887 
250,000 pounds, in 1889 about 200,000 pounds, 
altho Mr. Ellwood Cooper, as President of 
the State Board of Horticulture, mentioning 
this amount in his report in December of 
that year speaks of the growing of peanuts 
as having just commenced, and as bidding 
fair to become an important industry. 

Some of the would be peanut raisers of 
this State do not quite understand the busi- 
ness yet, but still itis profitable. The last 
November (1890) there appeared astatement, 
taken from a bulletin issued by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, concerning 
the result of the efforts made by Mr. P. K. 
Wood of Clearwater. He had three acres 
of peanuts which produced 5,000 pounds. 
The peanuts sold for $250, and as the cost of 
production was only $40, Mr. Wood’s net 
profit was $210, or $70 per acre. In this case 
the light, sandy soil of the peanut patch 
was not irrigated, and as the mistake was 
made of planting the peanuts too deeply, 
the owner got but about one third of a crop. 

Some of the peannt raisers of Orange 
County have done better than this, some 
worse. In November statistics were pub 
lished in regard to five tracts taken here 
and there at random, with a view of obtain- 
ing a fair idea of the average profits of pea- 
nut raising. A tract of twenty acres yielded 
400 sacks or 16,000 pounds, which at 6 cents 

per pound made $960, or $48 per acre. The 
second tract comprised nine acres, yielding 
191 sacks valued at $458 40, or abo ut $51 per 
acre. The third tract was eight acres, 
yielding 200 sacks, value being $480, or $60 
per acre. Th2fourth tract, of ten acres 
yielded 400 sacks, valued $960, or $96 per 
acre ; and the fifth tract which was of only 
three acres, produced 200 secks worth $480, 
or $160 per acre, a quite good return. 

Last July there was a report that, if the 
conditions were found favorable in South- 
ern California, a French gentleman would 
establish there the industry of making pea- 
nut oil. It is said taat this oil is equal to 
that obtained from the olive, and a bushel 
of peanuts if subjected to hydraulic pressure 
will yield a gallon of oil. [t is to be hoped, 
however, that if the oil industry is ever 
established in this State the product of the 
peanut will not be used here in the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine, as it is said is 
donein some places. Peanuts are said to con- 
tain about 45 per cent, of oil, and it is stated 
that in India peanut oil, under the name 
of “ katchyug”’ vil, is Jargely used instead 
of olive oil. In addjtion tq this, peanut oil 
may be ysed for burning in lamps, and is 
aid to give 9 clear flame, but little smpke, 
aud a very bright ight. During the late 
war machine-shops in the Routh Heed pag 
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nut oil extensively, it being one of the best 
oils for machinery. Peanut oil is also used 
in woolen factories, and it is said to be sold 
under the name of olive oil, France import- 
ing thousands of tons of nuts for expressing 
purposes, andthe French gentleman who 
thought of establishing the oil industry in 
Southern California stated that something 
like $6,000,000 of peanuts are yearly import- 
ed into Marseilles to be used in the manu- 
facture of soap. 

In the southern part of this State young 
fruit orchards have in some cases been 
utilized by planting peanuts between the 
trees. In 1889 some owners of young or- 
chards, that had not yet come into bearing, 
obtained a somewhat good profit from 
using the land in this way; and, it is said, 
that not only is such a crop raised without 
injury to the fruit-trees, but some good is 
done, as the rotting peanut vines add to 
the fertility of the soil. The Pomona Prog- 
ress, Los Angeles County, last spring an- 
nounced that the marked success of several 
peanut growers in Pomona Valley during 
1889 had given an impetus to the culture of 
the nut there; and about eighty acres in 
that valley were to be planted with pea- 
nuts. The price obtained in that vicinity 
in 1889 was from five to eight cents per 
pound; and an acre of peanuts at five cents 
was estimated as worth about $120, altho a 
Mr. D. T. Dudley sold peanuts from seven 
acres to a San Francisco agent for $1,175. 
Mr. Dudley, however, had a very good crop, 
and the peanuts raised by him were of an 
unusually fine quality. At Santa Ana, 
Los Angeles County, in 1889, a gentleman 
who had two or three vacant lots planted 
them with peanuts, and is said to have 
realized $400 on his experiment. The 
Orange County peanut growers shipped 
their crop by the vessel load, and were 
successful. The Orange Post of November 
29th, after mentioning the two kinds of 
peanuts, the California and the Tennessee, 
said that the California is the favorite in 
the Orange locality, tho it is claimed that 
the Tennessee is the more prolific. The 
Tennessee variety has its nuts crowded 
closely together, while the Califorvia has 
them more scattered on the underground 
stems. 

Light, sandy ground is the best for pea. 
nuss, aud it is asserted that too much Water 
is an injary to the plauts, as they, if irri- 
gated more than just enough to make them 
bloom, will put out more blossoms than 
can come to maturity. After the plants 
have, according to their mysterious habit- 
ripened their seeds underground, the uuts 
can be plowed out and left on the ground 
to dry a little befure cleaning and sacking. 

The almond crop is reported to have been 
quite light all over California this year. 
Toe almond crop of 1888 amounted to nearly 
500.000 pounds, in 1886, 600,000 pounds, in 
1887, 500,000, altho the quality of the crop of 
1887 was said to be better tnan that of the 
product of 1886. The San Francisco Chron 
icle in 1888, making unfavorable compsri 
son of the large, thick-shelled Tarragona 
almond imported by the Eastern Srates 
with the soft, thin-shelled California prod- 
uct, predicted that it was only a question 
of time when California would be abie to 
supply the entire almond trade of the Unit- 
ed States. It does not look as if 1890 had 
fulfilled this prediction, which may come 
true in time, however. Mr. G. A. Moore, 
of San Benito County, has recently gather- 
ed nine thousaad pounds of Languedce 
almonds from his twenty acre orchard. The 
Hollist-r Free Lance of November 28th, 
said that this gentlemaa’s crop would bring 
from fourteen to sixteen cents per pound, 
and perhaps bigher ou account of the light 
crop throughout the State. 

The process of bleaching, of course, im- 
proves the appearance of almonds, altho 
whether the sulphur used does the nuts 
any good is a question. The process of 
bleaching is, first, dry the nuts, then sprin- 
kle them with water; and while yet damp 
subject them to the fumes of sulphur, after 
which dry again. 

Bleaching is resorted to in California 
so.netimes in the case of walnuts. Hon. 
Russell Heath, of Carpenteria, Santa Kar- 
bara County, who has made the cultivation 
of the English walnut in California a spe- 
cialty, disapproves of the bleaching proce-s; 
and says that it cannot be accomplished 
without affecting the keeping quality, as 
well as the taste of the walnuts. Mr. 
Heath, who six years ago was said to have 
at Carpenteria the largest walnut orchard 
jn the United States, comprising two hun- 
dred acres, began the culture of the “ Eng- 
lish” walnut, so called, in 1858; and now 
cures Lis walnuts in dry houses by artificial 
heat, the heat bejng strong enough to 
evaporate the water and sat the oi! of the 
pula, This being done, the nutes are said 
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time. As an experiment Mr. Heath kept 
some of his cured walnuts in a coucrete 
storehouse of his for five years, and at the 
end of that time the nuts were as sweet as 
when: first cured. The curing process he 
uses takes about eight hours; and the nuts, 
if discolored by coming in contact with 
leaves after dew or rain, are first washed 
by a washing apparatus invented by Mr. 
Elwood Cooper. After washing, the nuts 
are thoroughly dried and cured in the 
drying-house; but Mr. Heath will not fur- 
therimprove their appearance by subject- 
ing them to sulphur and other substances. 
Mr. Heath bas both the soft and the 
medium shell walnuts; but now, after 
years of experience, plants the medium 
shell only. He finds that the walnut tree 
in California produces fruit when eight 
years old, altho other cultivators have 
claimed that trees will bear here younger 
than that. His advice is to get trees from 
the seed or seedlings in preference to 
grafted or budded tree; as,in his judg- 
ment, not much can be gained by grafting 
or budding, unless one wishes to change 
the variety, as the walnut comes into bear- 
ing as soon as its size could mike it profit- 
able. Hr. Heath plants bis trees forty feet 
apart, and says that, with judicious prun- 
ing, this distance will do for a thousand 
years. 

The walnut crop of California for'1886 was 
750.000 pounds ; the next year,1,500,000 pound: ; 
and the crop sold in 1888 amounted Sto 
over 1,000,000 pounds, the average wholesale 
price being nearly nine cents per pound, a 
higher price than for the imported article. 
It is said that wnen California growers of 


these nuts some years ago tried to intro 
duce the walnuts to the market.the growers 
were compelled totake from three to six 
cents per pound less than was paid for the 
imported nut. Gradually, however, Cali- 
fornia walnuts worked themselves into 
favor, till three years ago the San Francisco 
Chronicle announced that Eastern dealers 
would take California’s best walnuts at 
prices equal to, and in many cases exceed- 
ing, the prices obtained for walnuts coming 
from abroad. 

A Japanese variety of walnut, having a 
beart-shaped kervel. was recommended to 
the State Fruit Growers’ Convention some 
time ago by Mr. H. H. Berger, of San Fran- 
cisco, an importer of Japanese trees. This 
variety of walnut is known to the Japanese 
as **Hemi-Kurumi,’”’ the botanical name 
heing Juglans cordiformis maximus. Mr. 
Berger stated that the tree would most 
likely flourish thronghout the Union, the 
tree bearing when four years old, and the 
nut equaling the English walnut io flavor 
and being finerin appearance, as, after boil- 
ing the walnut for five minutes and while 
hot carefully cracking the edge, the kernel 
cap be extracted whole and its peculiar 
heart shaped appearance seen. This walnut 
is indigenous to the island of Yesso. 
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PEACHES FOR FORCING. 


ONE-YEAR-OLD plan's should be obtained 
now and placed singly in fourteen-inch pots 
or in boxes, two or more in each box, pro- 
tected in some outhouse for two months, 
and then taken intoa greenhouse where the 
temperature is kept not warmer than fifty 
dezrees at pight. They will need syring- 
ing twice a day, and the top shoots, as soon 
as thev are three inches long, should be 
pinched hack to three leaves. This will 
give the lower shoots a slight advantage 
and balarce the growth generally. Of 
course it is understood that the plants have 
heen pruned into shape before planting— 
that. is, the side shoots are to be cut hack 
and the tops reduced one-third. After the 
grow'h is comoleted in the greenhouse they 
must be removed out-of doors. and water 
given them in sufficient quantity to keep 
them from shriveling. Such plants can be 
brought into the forcing-houses about the 
first week in November Peaches require 
zood loam, bone and potash to grow ip. If 








boxes are used they should not be less than ° 


a fo t deep and a foot wide, and the plants 
should be set a foot apart—t hat is, two 
plants in a box two feet long, and so on. 
The boxes may be two, tbree or four feet in 


‘Jeneth, and I prefer them to pots.—JOHN 


THORPE, in Garden and Forest. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


‘Van Hovrews Cocoa 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. 


Ask your Grocer for ‘it, take no other. (66 


FERIN | IF = Can be applied by any one. 

Two coats on common 
wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable, economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 
Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 82 Borling 
Slip, New York. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 














Mahogany Finish. 











Colds and Coughs 
croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


TREES! 





OVER 


1000 


VARIETIES of 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 











EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beéf Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef to forty pounds 


ual 
of lean beef. Genuine only with B siguacare of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blu 


CIN FAR™M 


FREE CATALO.CUE 
R.B.CHAFFIN *& CO. RICHMOND.VA. 


DYSPEPSIA Advice sent free toany address 
s Food toeat. Food to avoid. 
Jonn H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas. 


Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 














New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 


Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fu!lv tested 
and indorsed by thou-ands of housekeepers. 
Y ara ou ir to BE eitonsale. Ask for it, 
D. S. ERGER, Prop. 
233 Ni % fame 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THOMPSON’S EYE WATER is care- 
fully prep2red Physician’s prescription. i the di- 
rections are followed it will never fail. 

Jno. L,. Thompson, Sons & Ce., Troy, BN. Y. 

Established 17% 


CRATEFUL—OOMFORTINC. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion. ana by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selected Cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided 
eur breakfast tab es with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy ooctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
epough to resist everv tendency to disease Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready toat- 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
cape many afatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure biood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boi ing water or milk. am only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thu 
JAMES ag Dn & CO es Homeopathic Chem- 

ists. London, Erglan 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Sch ool: etc., also Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half acentury 
nete? for anpertority over all others. 
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THE 


RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ean- 
iiness, Durability and WeaseueanBesieaiied, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflaned and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 











One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00! Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 

POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while vainting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The rirst xeading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The 000k gives a most ex- 
cetient idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great victare 
“The virst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at §O0c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
cetailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid 
35c. Early orders-arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Greanens Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
; ee, the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
- useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
A Standard Machine! 


Ingeniously Devised, 

Durably Constructed, 

Rigorously Tested, 

Practically Improved, 

Intelligently Handled) 
THE 


Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 











the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the 
experience gained during the 
FIFTEEN YEARS in which 
the 


STANDARD WRITING. MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD. 


Wyckoff, Semmens Benedict, 
337 Broadway, New York. 


it has been 





LADIES by the MILLION 


Read and study what is of interest to them 
in THE INDEPENDENT; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get 
rid of the vexations and annoyances arising 
from the unsatisfactory laundering of the 
collars and cuffs worn by the male members 
of the household. This can be done by sub- 
stituting the famous LINEN E goods, which 
are perfect-fitting, fashionable and always 
ready for use. They are in six styles, turn- 
down and stand-up. If yourdealer does not 
have them, send six cents for samples (pam~ 
ing size and style), with catalogue. 

THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


27 Bilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





FA RGO’'S $2.50 
LADILES’ BOOTS 
Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fil and style 
at the price. Ask 
dealer for them. 
does not keep them, se’ 
to us for descriptive list 
and directions od ob- 
taining the shoe A 
Pocket Mirror wiil be 
sent to each inquirer. 


C/H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicage, Ill. 


A.B. E.LSHAM, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 












27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 





THOMPSON'S EYE WATER is a carefully 
prepired Prvesician's reece ption. If the directions 
ary fo ews it will never fal 


due. he, non, Sonus A Ce., Tres, N,V. 
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Low Estimates Estimates 
a) Service 


THE 


PIDELITY & CASUALTY CO, 


OF 
NEW YORK. 
Statement December 3ist, 1890. 
Cash Capital, - - “ 


8 250,000 0O 








Axsets, ° ° 2 ° - : 1,421,229 ~3 
Liabilities, including capital and re- 
serve, - - - - - - 1,342,626 75 
Surplus, - - - - - - 73,G6O02 48 
Re-insurance reserve, - - - S81,.085 17 
Losses paid to date, - .- - = 2,241,110 27 
OFFICER». 


WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 


EDW. L. SHAW, Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


= 
a 
_ 
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President American 











OE BRAS LEE DEA RS EN Vice-President 


Robt. J. HILLAS, Secretary. 


obese itis Nat’! Bank, 
President Atlantic Dock Ye. 
wntesecabbeatasnmaiial om" 
nebeccente esenedeguecnendeananel t 

SS AR SE Retired Merch 
-President Merchants’ ae Bank. 
eaenstnesbeeianial »L. Ss. Ri ker. 
odaaiecaabannial ounsellor at Law. 
.-President Atlantic Trust Co. 
resident 











THE BEST MADE. 





Cod Liver Oil should be 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the — 

natural virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with 
f water, glycerine, and chemicals that never should be taken except 
under the advice and guidance of a physician. 

Its taste and smell is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable—its administration is always fol- 
lowed by satisfactory results—it is more easily assimilated than other Oils—it is more nutritious than other 
Oils because of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidit 
the poorer qualities abounding in the stores-—it is ) eadi 
it is unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. $. and Canada. 


an equal quantity o 






y- —this perfect Oil costs consumers no more than 
yo 


Peter Moller’s 
Pure 


preferred 
to all others. 


fish, not depleted of its 


obtainable, all well-stocked ‘ae Stores have it— 





DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 

The Centennial Commission in 1876 reported an 
award tothese Hams. “First, the excellent fiavor 
of the meat.’ aes its good keeping quality, 
demonstrated by the perfect freshness of hams 


cured in 1873.”’ Sold by Provision Dealers and Lead- 
ing Grocers. 








Plumbing and Water oases Latest lm- 
provements in Sanitary Arr . | 
ions and reports made with improved OTN REN ie 
to General Condition ot —- 
HAN, 163 ow York. 
P. 8. Work done tn 4 Lay, ot the country 
Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
f S.C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston, Mass- 








“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 


Prices Lower than the 
Buggies, Sleighs, 
by 00 Family or Store Scale, . 00 

A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale. . 3.00 






Parmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
4,000 other Articles at Half Price. 
SAICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, IlL 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
= errecameige aj Watden'fans, Now York. 


170 State 
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" THE GREA AMERICAN 
83 Vesey St.. New York. P.O. Box 
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THRO. C. KWAUFF CO. 


Ghureh Organs, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warerooms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE 


Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFPICE—LINCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


FOR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used in all Crpncctene. Cor- 










used, mailed free. 
ddress NARRAGANSETT MCR. 
CO., 4 Sprague St., Providence, R.1. 
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Pv All SHALL 


( Ki cay 


sm 
Beog at + 


25 Cents a Bettle by all Druggists 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


mIDDLETOWD, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehou: 


87 John St., N 
19f Lake St, Chicane York, and 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Hydraulic 
Pamp 


tures, Iron Cur’ 
fesse Street Washers 


Ww. orks Founde gain awarded 


them by the Oe £x- 


i sane 








February 5, 1802. 
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Madame Pues 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH ave. COR. WEST IGTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DEAF 58s. &.HEA0 Nolses CURED 


Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
only by F. Fiuscos, 858 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of fro FREE 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


FIROPE TOURJEE’S 


EXCURSION. 


THIKTEEN THOUSAND MILES. PAR, 
TIES SELECT, all Travel and Hotels FIRST- 
CLASS. CUNARD LINE. Reserved Cars for 
CONTINENTAL TOURS. Circular free to any ad- 
dress. E. TOURJEE, Franklin -q , Boston, Mass. 


























A SPECIAL AND SELECT EXCURSION 
of Clergymen and Laymen to 


EGYPT » 
PALESTINE, 


under the arrangements of 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
Will leave New York Feb. 18th and March 11th. 
I!lustrated descriptive programme and fuither 
particulars may be obtained of the organizers, 
Rev. KITTREDGE WHEELER, Hartford, Conn.,and 
Rey. R.B HULL D.D., 448 9th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. 
bec 8S. S. Co. also dispatch highest class passenger 
steamers every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the 
rincipal West India Islands, affording a charming 
ropical trip at a cost of about four dollars per day. 

For all I poreculars : appl to 

AHE pec 7. uebec, Canada. * 
THOS. COOK & S, 261 hreedway. owe York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBHIDGE & CO., Age 

3 39 Broadway, 


- CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY 


From Boston every SATURDAY. 


Cabin passage $60 and upward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $35. Steerage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York 


ow York. 











“The Falls of Niagara” 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp Taytor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe ts, C. D. WARNER. 
Pror. GiLBeRT, Jane M. Wetcu 


and others. Sent by malt on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty its, by 


Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
ific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 
Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 


Central 




















Tus LeppreypsYr Pups, 41 TO $3 Gord STEEST WLS FULTON OrpEpT, 





. W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’|Pase’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicegos North-WesternR’y 
OH104G0, ILL. 














